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PREFACE 


THE ROLE of the social studies program in our modern 
secondary school curriculum is of vital importance in the educa- 
tion of our youth and in the development of democratic citizen- 
ship. The twentieth century, especially in its recent decades, 
has brought tremendous scientific progress, which has had an 
impact upon all phases of contemporary society. 

It is always wise to examine our patterns of organization in 
the social studies as an approach to meeting the needs of youth. 
Scrutiny is especially needed, now, with the growing enrollment 
at the secondary level. The social studies, in order to keep pace 
with developments in our civilization, must adopt methods and 
procedures which facilitate the growth and social competence 
of youth. Subject matter must be considered in association with 
method and functional, significant learning experiences. Dem- 


ocratic and cooperative teaching procedures are the goal of the 


good teacher. 

This volume is written to help the prospective as well as the 
experienced teacher in dealing realistically with the educational 
and social needs of youth in our secondary schools. The author 
has kept in mind constantly the actual teaching-learning situa- 
tion and has based his text on recent research, the best modern 


theory, and concrete experiences with newer and more demo- 


cratic teaching procedures. 

The wide use of the first edition as a guide to the student- 
teacher has attested to its practical value. It is hoped that the 
second edition, treating new instructional materials in a func- 
tional and practical manner, will prove even more useful. Both 
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teachers and students have made constructive suggestions, and 
the roles of these two participants in the learning process have 
been emphasized. 

Many influences, ideas, and visions have been incorporated 
in the body of the book. The author's own experiences and 
activities as a teacher and supervisor in various kinds of schools 
and at different levels of instruction are drawn upon extensively. 
New chapters have been added, dealing with the core curricu- 
lum, the student, citizenship education, and community re- 
sources. The author has attempted to stress the importance of 
content, information, and acquiring knowledge through the use 
of functional experiences. The importance of acquiring skills 
and developing proper attitudes and understandings has been 
included in the objectives and units found in the text. 

Acknowledgment and thanks are due many people who 
helped make this book possible. Professor Elbert E. Miller, of 
the University of Utah, contributed many suggestions for the 
revision of the chapter on geography. Professor B. C. Lubbers 
of the University of Dayton and Carl H. Roberts of Ohio Uni- 
versity were generous in their help. Mrs. Hazel W. Howell of 
the Newark School System aided materially with the library 
chapter. 

A special debt of gratitude is due Mrs. Mollie C. Winchester, 
Miss Anne B. Cridlebaugh, Mrs. Florence H. Brainard, and 
Miss Claire M. Merlehan of the library staff, State ‘Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, and to Mrs. Maurine Lewis of 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. for her invaluable assistance in editing the 
manuscript. 


Many educational associatio 
business organizations have 
material. Credit is given for th 
duced, and thanks are expressed here. 


ns, school systems, publishers, and 


Maurice P. Moffatt 
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INSTRUCTION 


THE PLACE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES comprise a significant part of the 
modern secondary school curriculum and give a measure of 
knowledge for understanding contemporary society. This field 
of study will furnish many rich learning experiences for the 
student who delves into its pages. The past and current history 
of our nation and the world are revealed in its content. The 
subject matter can be correlated with other content areas at the 
secondary level to build a fuller, richer, and better way of life, 
to aid in building a foundation for effective citizenship in a 
democratic society. The social studies content is constantly 
expanding. fed by the stream of events of history in our con- 
temporary civilization. 

The social studies materials in our secondary curriculum are 
derived from the vast resources of the social sciences but vary 
somewhat from the materials used in the social science subjects 
taught in higher levels of learning. The scientific and techno- 
logical progress of our civilization has extended the frontiers of 
knowledge, thus resulting in a more complex environment. 'The 
more recent developments in the social studies field have been 
necessitated by such changes in society and the resulting need 
for imparting knowledge that will help to meet the needs 


of youth. 


Secondary-school programs and vouth needs: 


education is a continuous and related 
process. It takes place both in and out of the confines of the 
school. When the individual enters society and embarks upon 
his life's career, his education is constantly progressing. How- 
1 


Modern secondary 
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ever, as he recapitulates the experiences involved in his growth, 
he cannot but recall that most of his basic learning occurred 
from experiences under the guidance of the school as they were 


supplemented by those in the community. For some students 
it is their terminal education. 


The process of developing and implementing programs for youth 
in secondary schools involves several clearly defined tasks. Chief 
among these are: (a) the determination of objectives and goals that 
are in harmony with the age and maturity of pupils; (b) the selec- 
tion and organization of appropriate content, activities, and expe- 
riences; (c) the guidance and direction of pupils in learning; and 
(d) the evaluation of the progress of pupils toward desired goals. 
It should be recognized, of course, that these tasks are not neces- 
sarily undertaken in the order in which they are listed. Not infre- 
quently, for example, the evaluation of the present status of youth 
may precede the determination of new objectives and goals. More- 


over, it may give guidance to the selection of content or learning 
activities.! 


Objectives and needs of youth are significant forces for study. 


The determination of 
implies that every reasona 
the needs of youth are, 
believed that this is a t 


one community may differ significantly from 


Otherwise, the 


subject, the content, r, Or some other 


factor may dominate tl 


Currently, the shift has been to list objectives for the social 
1 W. G. Brink, "Introduction: The Youth-Needs Motive in 
tion," Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs o 
Society for the Study of Education, 52nd Yearboo 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953), Chap. I, pp. 
Society. 
2 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 


Secondary Educa- 
f Youth, National 
k, Part I (Chicago: The Univer- 
17-18. Quoted by permission of the 
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studies under the headings of understandings, attitudes, and 
skills. Trends indicate that more stress is being placed on be- 
haviors as they relate to the growth of the individual. Greater 
consideration is now being given to the needs and interests of 
youth when stating purposes for the sequence arrangement in 


a social studies program. 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


. The development of education in the United States records 
attempts to state objectives for the purpose of guiding the 
building of a program to meet the needs of youth. "These efforts 
have done much to chart the course of secondary education and 
the social studies program. 

Thinking in terms of the general objectives of our educa- 
tional structure, we may begin with the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education3 These objectives listed the following: 
Health, command of fundamental processes, vocational effi- 


ciency, good citizenship, worthy home membership, worthy use 


of leisure time, and ethical character. 

The Educational Policies Commission, later, in 1938, listed 
four main categories relating to the everyday life pattern of an 
educated citizen. The four groups are identified in the follow- 


ing manner:* 
1. The objectives of self-realization 
2. The objectives of human relationship 
3. The objectives of economic efficiency 
4. The objectives of civic responsibility 


Meeting the needs of youth 


Education for All American Youth, issued by the Educa- 


ganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Prin- 


3 Commission on the Reor 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 35 (Wash- 


ciples of Secondary Education. 


ington 1918), pp. 11-15. TE 
8 )» PP: icies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 


4 Educational Polici 1 h ses 
Democracy (Washington: National Education Association, 1938), pp. 51-123. 

5 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1944). 
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tional Policies Commission in 1944, gave us further directives 
for the instruction of our youth. These findings have since been 
organized in terms of youth needs. The more recent emphasis 
upon training for effective citizenship in our democratic society 
has given direction to our programs of study. In our contem- 
porary age, society reveals certain needs that are imperative 
in the daily life of the individual. The needs as outlined below 
have a direct influence upon the emerging curriculum.’ 


A. The imperative needs of youth 


All youth have certain educational needs in common. All parents 
can agree that the school should meet these needs, which become 
the modern goals of education. 

1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. To this end, most youth 


need supervised work experience as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations. 


2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness and mental health. 

8. All youth need to underst 
citizen of a democratic society, 
in the performance of their o 
munity and citizens of the stat 
standing of the nations and p 

4. All youth need to unde 
for the individual and socie 
successful family life, 


5. All youth need to know h 
services intelligently, understandi 
the consumer and the economi 


and the rights and duties of the 
and to be diligent and competent 
bligations as members of the com- 
€ and nation, and to have an under- 
eoples of the world. 

rstand the significance of the family 
ty and the conditions conducive to 


d and of man. 


7 All youth need Opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty, in literature, art, music, and nature, 


6 Planning for American Youth (Washington: National Associ a r 
ondary School Principals, 1951), p. 20. sociation of. Sec 
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8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and 
to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to 
the individual with those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow 
in their insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live 
and work co-operatively with others, and to grow in the moral and 
spiritual values of life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, 
to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with under- 


standing. 


B. The imperative needs of society.* 


Modern society in the United States also has certain problems 
which all citizens must face, deal with, and endeavor to solve. Youth 
should learn to understand and to deal effectively with them. 

l. Society needs to be organized and governed so that differ- 
ences will be respected and peace and political stability shall pre- 
vail among all nations. 

2. Society needs a free economic 
needs of people without interruption. 

s to develop a condition which facilitates coopera- 
overnment, farmers, and industry; which pro- 
of differences; and which enables them to 
-operative planning and action. 

e it possible for organized business and 
of production on terms reached by bar- 


omic system which supplies the basic 


9. Society need 
tion among labor, g 
motes free discussion 
reach agreements for co 


4. Society needs to mak 
labor to share the benefits 
gaining among themselves. d T 

5. Society needs to provide opportunities for individuals to work 


continuously at living wages and enjoy security after they have 
eriod of life. 


passed their productive P m 
6. Society needs to develop loyalty to the principles of democ- 
racy, to protect individual freedom of thought and expression, to 
assure justice to all its citizens, and to develop independent people 
free from harmful propaganda and uniformity. 
7. Society needs to make it possible for people of all races, colors, 


and creeds to be respected, with equal opportunities for work, legal 
protection, and education. 
7 Ibid., p. 8. 
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8. Society needs a strong popular government to protect the 
welfare of all its citizens from illegal practices or irresponsible 
groups. 

9. Society needs to protect and replenish its natural resources 
so that they may not be wasted or exhausted. 

10. Society needs to preserve the basic social institutions of home 
and family and church and school so that fundamental social, 


moral, and spiritual values may be learned, cherished and per- 
petuated. 


It is the responsibility of the school to meet the individual needs 
of youth and to make them competent to deal effectively with the 
common problems of society. 


These examples reflect the trends of educational thought as 
it relates to the secondary schools in our 
lyzes these objectives, it is noted that they 
youth and his everyday living. 
studies is evident in guiding the 
consider the objectives for a m 


country. As one ana- 
consider the areas of 
The implication for the social 
growth of students. Let us now 
odern program. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 8 


Subject matter, emphasis, method of presentation 
tion of achievement in an 


1e t ; jor responsi- 
bility of the social studies. Now it is believed that the subject 


has a broader responsibility. One objective is to impart practical 
knowledge; others are to encourage worthwhile habits and atti- 
tudes. Probably the most important outcome is to help in the 


8 Guide—To Secondary Education 


in Oregon—1951 
State Department of Education, 


-1953 (Sal : 
1951), pp. 134-35, (Salen, Prag 
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development of a competent citizen who is inspired by a real 
enthusiasm for the democratic way of life. 


Specific Objectives 


To initiate or improve certain skills which develop a student’s 
ability to: 

a) Interpret (mentally, orally, and in writing) printed, pic- 
tured, or charted material. 

- b) Read and make maps and globes. 
c) Reduce expository material to outline form (which is just 
a way of choosing the important topics) and to build upon an 
outline form. 
d) Use the library for pleasure and for research (use of card 
catalogue, encyclopedias, and guide to periodical literature; 
location of magazines and books.) 
e) Place people, events, and institutions in time, space and 


importance. 

f) Use words of social and economic significance correctly. 

g) Understand and interpret significant data. 

h) Compare, contrast, summarize, generalize and criticize: to 
find and sift evidence; to distinguish between fact and opinion. 


To develop an understanding that: 
a) Nature furnishes direction but does not determine the 
culture and progress of man. 
b) The progress of society from the primitive to the advanced 
increases the dependence and interdependence of man. 
c) A complex society is more dependent on an understanding 
of natural and cultural forces than is a simple one. 
d) Culture pattern and contemporary actions are the result of 
the interweaving of history, environment, and character. 


e) The intelligent c 


bly important and e 
much as on further “know how. 
f) Wise vocational choice is related to an understanding of 


economic conditions and prospects. . 
g) There is an underlying unity 1n the world, reflected through 


onservation of world resources is incalcula- 


is now dependent on "the will to do" as 
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diverse media; and that there can be differences without supe- 
rior-inferior implications. 


To develop attitudes of: 
a) Practical understanding of personal problems and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the probelms of others. 
b) Personal responsibility. 
c) Civic-mindedness and patriotism. 
d) World-mindedness. 
€) Emotional maturity. 
f) Intellectual integrity. 
8) Aesthetic appreciation. 
h) Spiritual awareness. 
i) Suspended judgment. 
j) Cooperation. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Social Sciences 


The social sciences have mu 
tribute to our instructional 
level. They are the compilati 
cerning man and society, 
and investigation. 


ch rich source material to con- 
program at the secondary school 
on of all previous knowledge con- 
obtained through scholarly research 


The social sciences embrace large bodies of Organized and au- 
thentic knowledge respecting hu 


E wlec man affairs—knowledge, which is 
absolutely indispensable to the conduct of individual life, the 
management of economies, the 


i n ; nations, and the 
adjustment of international relat 


ona’ relations. Deprived of these bodies of 
knowledge, modern civilization would sink down into primitive 


ism : jtemporary life becomes, the 
more indispensable are the social Sciences to the continuance and 
The social sciences are disciplines which include such areas 


9 C. A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences New York: i Y 
Sons, 1954), pp. 46-47. ( Ork: Charles Scribner's 
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as history, economics, political science, anthropology, sociology, 
geography, and other subjects. The emphasis is upon the study 
of the relationships of human beings with each other and with 
the natural environment. The social sciences present a story 
of human affairs from the past to our contemporary life. The 
history and culture of our own state, county, and immediate 
community are encompassed in the social sciences. Local his- 
tory and the resources of our communities have much to offer 
in understanding the life and customs of the area. 

The social sciences furnish rich content for the social studies 
field. The historical, social, political, and economic materials 
offer a reliable source for gathering valuable knowledge. Such 
areas as political science, economics, history, sociology, and the 
semi-social sciences are fruitful for research and study. The sub- 
ject matter can be analyzed and utilized in understanding 
trends, solving problems, and revealing the past as a means to- 


ward better understanding of the present. Reading the social 


sciences gives a broader knowledge and a more complete picture 


of the growth of modern civilization. 

The tasks of social science in general education can be said, then 
to consist of (a) developing on the part of the student an awareness 
in depth of social phenomena, (b) enabling him to understand the 
central facts, events, and forces that operate in the social realm in 
terms of conceptual frameworks whose value premises and under- 
lying assumptions are made clear, and (c) communicating to hima 
sense of the infinite variety in human aspirations and in the poten- 
tialities for their fulfilment. Social science is, thus, both a study of 
social laws and principles that may provide some guidance to man’s 
mastery of his social environment and a study of the values that 


i i 10 
give meaning to the social context. 


Social studies development in secondary education 


In reviewing the development of secondary education in 


J F ; ] Education," General Education, Na- 

10A. N. in, "Social Science in Genera P : rona 
"Ew SU epis the Study of Education, 51st Yearbook, Part I (Chicago: The 
University "n Chicago Press, 1952), Chap. VI, pp. 128-29. Quoted by permission 


of the Society. 
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America, one can note the growth of the social studies in the 
curriculum. The contributions of conferences and committees, 
the work of historians and educators, the results of studies and 
experimentations, and the dynamic changes in our Society have 
all done much to map the course of the social studies field. The 
term "social studies" was officially adopted in 1916 by the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The Committee defined the term: 


The social studies are understood to be thos 
matter relates directly to the organization 
human society, and to man as a member of s 


€ whose subject 
and development of 
ocial groups. 


^ Conference on the 
teaching of government, €conomics, and history merged all these 
subjects under a maim grouping of “social Studies." In subse- 


aching history, geography, 
» aS Was evidenced through pub- 


In 1916, a report of the 
National Education Asso- 


ape was given the program, 
11 The Social Studies in Secondary Education, United St 
cation, Bulletin 1916, No. 98 (Washington: Government p 
PL 


ates Bureau of Edu- 
rinting Office, 1928), 
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for either the 6-3-3 or the 8-4 plans, in the Twenty-Second Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, which 
was devoted exclusively to the social studies curriculum. Since 
1923 many publications have made valuable contributions in 
the field of social studies. Interest in the field is demonstrated 
by the activities of such bodies as the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Association of Social Studies ‘Teachers, 
the Missouri Council for the Social Studies, and the Middle 
States Association of History and Social Science Teachers. 
Since the Committee approved the term “social studies” and 
clarified its meaning, numerous changes have been made in the 


social subjects as they were taught in the secondary school. Pro- 
rganized, and much of the 


grams have been revised and reo 
content of the older subjects has been modified. The social 


studies curriculum was treated in some detail in the Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence published in 
1936.12 Emphasis was placed upon the factors conditioning the 
social studies and the nature and organization of the social 
Another milestone in the progress of the 
as the founding of the publication, 
the National Council for Social 


Studies program. 
study of social studies W 
Social Education, in 1997 by 


Studies. l 
The program of social studies has evolved from the sketchy 


teaching of history as a matter of dates and of wars to the com- 
plex and varied courses in vogue today. Before 1820, history 
was taught in very few schools, but after the Civil War it be- 
came more prominent. Then followed the courses in civics and 
government. At first merely a formal study of the Constitution 
and government was offered, but since 1890 civics has been 
expanded to the point where it gives training in citizenship. 
Economics and sociology have been introduced gradually 
since 1916. Problems of democracy and current events were 
introduced into the curriculum to help the pupils to understand 
some of the many problems of our society. Geography was given 


dence, The Social Studies Curriculum, 14th Year- 


12 P rinten 
Department of Superi n Association, 1936). 


book (Washington: National Educatior 
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social meaning by stressing the relation of man to his environ- 
ment. 

We must record the contributions of educators such as James 
Harvey Robinson, whose volume, The New History, appearing 
in 1912, emphasized the inclusion of a broader view of man and 
society in order to comprehend the past as fully as the present, 
and the stimulus of John Dewey, as his philosophy was reflected 
in the realm of social studies. 

In 1944 the report of the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges emphasized the idea that the social studies 
is a field instead of a subject. Human relationships are stressed 
in the social studies, which thus constitute a distinct field rather 
than a topical aggregation, a unified federation of subjects 
instead of a discipline restricted to certain boundaries. 

The publications of the National Council for the Social 
Studies have contributed much to the field of the social studies. 
Some of the yearbook issues include: Improving the Teaching 
of World History, Geographic Approaches to Social Education; 
and The Study and Teaching of American History. 

Some definitions of the terminology used in the social studies 
field may be helpful at this point. The social sciences are those 
broad areas of knowledge dealing with man and society in the 
development of civilization; the social studies may be consid- 
ered in terms of knowledge drawn from the social sciences and 
contemporary life for instructional purposes in aiding youth 


to understand the growth of modern civilization. The social 
studies field is that area which aids 


edge, information, and the funct 
essential to the building of basic 
cepted attitudes, and worthwhile s 
ship. The term social studies is 
writers with social education. 
tion to the field. Quillen and 


youth through sound knowl- 
ional experiences which are 
values, desirable habits, ac- 
kills basic to effective citizen- 
used synonymously by some 
The latter is a more recent addi- 


Hanna! state, “The term social 
13 E. B. Wesley, director, American History in Schools and Colleges (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944), pp. 56-57. 

14 From Education for Social Competence, by Quillen and Hanna, p. 17, Copy 
right, 1948, by Scott, Foresman and Company, and reprinted with their per 
mission. 
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education is of more recent usage than social studies, and its 
definition has not yet become clarified... . Social education, 
however, is used also to describe all educational activities under 
the direction of the school which have as their purpose the im- 
provement of human relations, thus recognizing that all teachers 
and administrators have social education responsibilities." Social 
learning commonly refers to the student's social growth derived 
from those directed and vicarious experiences he encounters 
both in the school and society. History constitutes the flow of 
events that comprise our past and contemporary civilization. 
Social living includes those experiences provided in the sec- 
ondary school program which aid youth to make better adjust- 
ments to his expanding society and, eventually, to adult life. 
Geography is the study and interpretation of the distribution 


of the physical and cultural features on the surface of the earth. 


Educational progress and the social studies 


American educational structure has 
brought changes to our secondary school curriculum, and the 
social studies program has been affected by this expansion. 
Objectives in education have been outlined and clarified to 
meet the new demands. The present century has been produc- 
tive in all phases of education. The recent decades have brought 
increased enrollments, new materials, and revised programs. 
The general objectives OT aims for our entire educational 
Structure have been restated to meet the needs of our American 
youth and in turn have influenced the objectives of the social 
studies field. 

The social studies program as generally considered includes 
history, geography, government, economics, sociology, civics, 
problems of democracy, and current events. Greater impor- 
mity resources and experiences of 


tance is placed upon commu : : 
youth in our society. Each of the social studies areas has some- 


thing to contribute to the total aims of education. One of the 
chief aims in social competence is good citizenship. Indeed, its 


The growth of our 
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purpose is to develop the minds and character of our students 
so that they will realize the true meaning of democratic living 
in modern society. Scientific and technical skill may be valu- 
able, but social intelligence is of great importance in the devel- 
opment of good citizens. Emphasis is placed upon people and 
the world in which they live. The art of effective living is a fine 
art to which the social studies contribute understanding. 


Conclusion 


The social studies have assumed an important role in the 
education of students in our modern secondary school curricu- 
lum. The social sciences, with their vast resources of organized 
knowledge and thought about human affairs, have contributed 
much to our present social studies structure. With the growth 
of civilization have come new changes and needs coupled with 
problems. The structure of the current social 


studies offerings 
can furnish much worthw 


hile knowledge in the realm of sec- 
ondary education. It follows that the Social studies program in 
the secondary school curriculum shall be focused toward the 
* needs of youth and furtherin 


8 their maximum growth. A sound 
knowledg: 


€ of America's heritage and of the ideals of democracy 
and good citizenship are a significant phase of this education. 
The development of working skills, 


good habits, proper atti- 
tudes, and sound knowledge is stressed 
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ORGANIZING 
A PROGRAM 


RTT TTL HD 


A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM at the secondary-schoo! 
level must be sensitive to the dynamic changes in modern 
society. The appraisal and evaluation of the program is a con- 
tinuous proces. Sound research and continuous experimenta- 
tion are essential for constructing a desirable program. Every 
program should be flexible and thought of as a guide for aiding 
in the process of meeting the needs and perpetuating the growth 
of students. The social studies program is one of the most effec- 
tive means of developing attitudes, skills, understandings, and 
competencies that are so essential to democratic living in our 
current society; but to be worthwhile, every program should be 
made generally vital in the everyday living of youth. 


The major purpose of free public education in a democratic social 
order such as ours is to make the individual socially competent. 
Social competence means much more than learning certain bodies 
of knowledge and mastering certain skills. It means the ability to 
live happy, healthy lives; to do well some part of the world's work- 
It means desirable attitudes, ideals, intelligent self-control, a sense 


of fair play, good Sportsmanship, consideration for the rights of 
others, and respect for law and order. It means the ability to live 
successfully with others; the ability to think, plan, and work to 
gether for the common good. 


Purposes of the social studies program? 


Good social studies Programs help pupils develop under- 
standings of: 


1F. B. Haas, “Education—The Challenge of Leadership,” The Pennsylvania 
School Journal (February 1948), p- 218. 
2Selected from Social Studies in 


North Carolina P 
No. 283 (Raleigh, N. C.: State Dept. 


Public Instructio; 
16 


ublic Schools, Publication 
n, 1952), pp. 11-12. 
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1. democracy and its contribution to human welfare and happi- 


ness 
9. the achievements of the past and their relationships to the 


present and the future t : 3 
3. the interdependence between man and his physical and social 


environment ; A r fi 
4. how man has adjusted to his environment to meet his basic 


needs throughout the years — . 

5. physical and social environment in order to meet the prob- 
d community in a more effective way 
nternational problems through expansion 
eveloped in the study of the local com- 


lems of home, school, an 

6. state, national, and i 
of fundamental concepts d 
munity 

7. the contributions that all peo 
and civilization 

8. the importance of time an 


ple have made to our culture 


d spatial relationships to man 


Good social studies programs help pupils develop attitudes 
that: 


a ings, regardless of race, nationality or creed, are 

amia penn to Ste, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 

2. all people should concern themselves with improving human 
welfare 

3. active particip: 

and solving problems —— 

4. reflective group thi 


WU P cie is an evolving process Walch’ can. be ‘continually 


improved by open-mindedness and vigilance on the part of all 


citizens 


ation of each person is necessary in identifying 


nking can better find the solution to social 


Good social studies programs help pupils develop skills 


and/or abilities to: 


think critically and to approach problems scientifically 
; iscussions 
akapari nu me as followers and leaders 


. take part in group i 1 L 

pae and use pertinent information and materials 
s SENS 

. evaluate information and wd 

- form opinions on the basis of € 
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7. grow in ability to appreciate and enjoy the beauty and culture 
of the past and present 


8. participate in appropriate and continuing social activities in 
school and in out-of-school situations 


Secondary-school curriculum versus the social studies 


Organizing the secondary-school curriculum is an important 
process in terms of the trends in our current society. The shift- 
ing of emphasis upon the needs and growth of the learner is 
important. An added amount of new materials and equipment 
has enhanced instruction. Research in education has produced 
new methods, improved procedures and better evaluation tech- 


niques in secondary education. These benefits, in turn, 


have 
been felt in the social 


studies program. It is most encouraging 
to note the number of school systems that have attempted to 
build a more realistic educational program. 

Curriculum improvement at the se 
and continuing process. The builder 
grams realize that changes in societ 
must keep pace. 


condary level is a gradual 
5 of our instructional pro- 
y are rapid, and education 
Revision is desirable and necessary to give 
meaning and timeliness to the basic structure of the program 
in which the needs of youth and those of a particular community 
must be studied. The subject-centered program has long dom- 
inated the curriculum, and the transition to other 
organization has been somewhat slow. 
ments and conditions require that great 
our programs of study. 


patterns of 
Contemporary develop- 
er attention be given to 


Types of program organization 


The American School Curriculum has suggested four central 
patterns of curriculum organization: (1) 
(2) the broad-fields curriculum, (3) 
(4) the experience curriculum. TI 
comments: "Listed in this way, 
get the erroneous impression tha 


the subject curriculum, 
the core curriculum, and 
he Yearbook Commission 
as discrete patterns, one might 
t the subject curriculum avoids 
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experience or that the experience curriculum does not employ 
subject content. One might, similarly, get the idea that broad- 
fields or core programs have by some magic avoided subjects or 
experience. Such implications miss the point of the analysis. 
Each curriculum pattern employs subjectmatter; each pattern 
makes use of experience. In every curriculum plan, content is 
employed, pupils engage in some type of activity, the interest 
of pupils is sought, teacher-pupil planning can be done." 


l. The chief purpose of the subject curriculum is for the pupil to 
gain' information and understanding altho he may also learn skills 
and appreciations when the teaching is effective. Explanation has 
been the chief teaching method but is no longer the only teaching 
method. Problem solving, units, and laboratories are used by many 
Subject teachers. 

2. The chief purpose of the broad-fields curriculum is to retain 
the values of logical, systemized knowledge while achieving freedom 
Of action within the broad fields. Thus, in the language-arts field, 
Spelling is reinforced because it is related to reading and to writing. 
Spelling learned in isolation is believed to have less value. The 
principal advantages claimed are: (a) there are fewer compartments 
in the curriculum so that teachers spend longer periods of time on 
any one field; (b) topics for study tend to be more general in nature; 
and (c) understanding of generalizations or developmental processes 
àre emphasized instead of memorizing isolated details. 

3. The primary purpose of the core is to provide a common body 
of Socially significant experience for all pupils, emphasizing social 
values or social problems. : 

. 4. The basic purpose of this pattern. (the experience curriculum) 
Is to insure learning by engaging only in those activities that are 
related to the real interests or needs of the pupil. Granted this 
fundamental purpose, another aspect of the activity curriculum 
becomes apparent: the curriculum can be planned only by a teacher 
With a particular class. Any other planning will be restrictive of 
Pupil needs and must therefore be eliminated. The classroom 
teachers must be free to assist pupils with those activities which they 
think are desirable. Any curriculum guide, course of study, or 

3 American Association of School Administrators, a department of the National 

Education Association. American School Curriculum, Thirty-first Yearbook 


(Washington, D. C: The Association, 1953), p. 58. Subsequent numbered para- 
Braphs adapted from pp. 58-70 of same source. Used by permission of the AASA. 
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general framework is considered undesirable. The curriculum is 
o 


not to be considered planless since pupils and teacher spend many 
hours in careful planning. 


Fusion, correlation, and integration 


Literature relating to organizing the curriculum contains 
such terminology as fusion, correlation, and integration. 'These 
terms relate to the arrangement of content in the curriculum 
and should not be thought of as types of curricular organization. 

Fusion means the organization, for instructional purposes, of 
content from several subject areas into a unified course. Such 
an arrangement ignores the conventional barriers or bound 
between existing subjects; for example 
curriculum, history, geography, 
at the junior high level into one 


aries 
, in the social studies 


and civics are frequently united 
course. 


Correlation considers the Systematic and continued associa- 
tion or relation of one subject to another, keeping the subject 
fields intact: for example, t 


he paralleling of history and English 
at the high school level, T} 


his planned arrangement deals with a 
common topic or area of interest. 


Integration is more difficult to define since more confusion 
exists in reference to its use, both in the social studies and in 
the secondary school curriculum. Some writers use integration 
and fusion interchangeably; some differentiate between the two 
merely in reference to degree. Integration, as applied to subject 
matter, is generally accepted as a median between correlation 
and fusion; that is, as a process that cuts across subject bound- 
aries more freely than is done in correlation in order to place 
greater stress on inter-relationships. 


When organizing the materials, experiences, and themes for 
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Registration and offerings in social studies 


ing the number of courses offered in our sec- 


When consider 
ondary school program, those in social studies are fairly well 


established. Anderson * gives us à picture of pupil registration 
and the particular courses offered in the school. in 


f Between 1933-34 and 1946-47 the proportion of pupils registered 
in the following seventh- and eighth-grade social studies courses 
increased: United States history, civics and citizenship, world history 
and State history. Geography and social science lost ground. In 


grades 9 to 12, during the same period, registrations increased in 
United States history, world history, civics and citizenship, geogra- 
phy, and modern history. The number of pupils taking ancient 
and medieval history declined sharply. These offerings declined 
relatively in popularity: Government and civics, social science, eco 
nomics, and sociology. 
"The Social Studies courses with the largest registration of pupils 
ade level are: Grade 7, geography: grade 8, United States 
le 10, world history; 


ade 9, civics and citizenship: grac 
12, United States history. 


at each gr 
history; gr 
grade 11, United States history: and grade 
Today we find new subjects have been added and older sub- 
needs in social studies. 


jects have been broadened to meet new 
revision of social studies programs has involved a 
the interpretation of history in 


an internationa r use of teaching aids, a more 
effective utilization of community resources, a closer correlation 
of related subjects, and an awakened recognition of the responsi- 
bility for developing good citizenship. 

Although the emerging curriculum indicates a wide variety 
of programs, the older subjects — particularly geography and 
history — are still the chief cornerstones upon which the social 
studies program is built. Junior high school offerings now, in 
many instances, include geography, government, American his- 
story, community civics, and social studies. Amer- 
d history are also offered in the senior high school 


Teaching of United States History in Publ 
Bulletin No. 7 (Washington: 1949), p. 


In general, 
greater emphasis on geography, 
] setting, à wide 


tory, world hi 
ican and worl 


4 Adapted from H. R. Anderson, 
High Schools, Federal Security Agency 


s ™ ewe LINRARY 


p hin 


"m". 
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as are problems of democracy (or American problems or mod- 
ern problems) Latin-American history, Modern European his- 
tory, state history, American government or advanced civics, 
economics, sociology, geography, international relations (usu- 
ally as a unit in a particular course), and consumer education. 


PROGRAMS IN OPERATION 


Pennsylvania® 


A program of life-centered, community-related, and world-ori- 
ented social education has two closely related functions: First, it 
should find out what pupils need to know to do better what they 
are now doing and what they will do later as homemakers, workers, 


and citizens. Second, it should recommend the best ways to teach 
the most functional learnings to them. 


Grade Seven — Learning to Live with Others at School, at Home, 
and with Our World Neighbors in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


Grade Eight—Our American Heritage: The History of the 
Development of Our Nation and of Our Democratic Government. 


Grade Nine — Learning to Live Together Through a Study of 


Pennsylvania, Its Geography, History and Government in a National 
and World Setting. 


Grade Ten — Our World Heritage: The History of the Progress 
of Mankind and Its Influence upon Our Living Today. 


Grade Eleven — Democratic and Industrial America in a World 
Setting. 


Grade Twelve — Problems of Democracy. 


North Carolina 


Seventh Year — United States History and Relationships with 
Neighboring Lands. 


5 Selected from Course of Study in the Social Studies 
Bulletin 410, A Progress Report (Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Instruction, 1951). 

6 Selected from Social Studies in North Carolina Public Schools, Publication 
No. 283 (Raleigh, N. C.: State Dept. of Public Instruction, 1952), pp. 58-129, 


for Secondary Schools, 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Public 
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Eighth Year — The Story of North Carolina. 


Ninth Year — Living Together in Our Democracy. 


Tenth Year — World History — Historical Foundations of Mod- 
ern World Problems. 

Eleventh Year— American History — Historical Development of 
American Life and Democracy. 

, Twelfth Year — Modern Problems — Economic, Social and Po- 
paal Their Implications for the Community, State, Nation, and 

orld. 


Oregon? 


Ninth Grade — Orientation, World Geography and Civilization, 
and Northwest Resources. 

Tenth Grade — World History 

World Cultures— A Two Year Alternative Plan Combining 
Ninth and Tenth Grade Social Studies 


Eleventh Grade — American History and Government. 


Twelfth Grade — American Problems. 
New York? 


The program of citizenship education comprises many types of 
€xperiences which lead to growth in knowledge, understanding and 
effective individual and group living. Important objectives of the 
Citizenship education program involve appreciation of the Ameri- 
Can heritage, the American way of life, and the responsibilities of 


Sood citizenship. 


Citizenship Education 
Grades 7, 8, 9 


Seventh Grade — Our Community and State 
I. Schools in Our Community 
II. Home and Family Life 
pe Guide to Secondary Education in Oregon—1951 
Cpt. of Education, 1951), pp- 131-63. 
St Selected from Citizenship Education, 
ate Dept. of Education, 1953), pp- 1-3- 


-1953 (Salem, Oregon: State 


Curriculum Leaflet No. 2 (Albany, N. Y.: 
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III. Beginning and Growth of Our Community 
IV. Our Community Today 
V. Geographic Features of New York State 
VI. History of New York State 
VII. The Empire State Today 
VIII. Government of New York State 
Eighth Grade — United States History 
I. Our Country — The Land and People Today 
II. Exploration and Colonization 
III. The Colonial Period 
IV. Formation of the New Nation 
V. Early Years of the 19th Century 
VI. Division and Reunion 
VII. The End of the Century 
VIII. The United States as a World Power 
IX. The United States as a World Lgader 
X. Trends in the United States since World War I 
XI. The American Heritage and our National Security 
Ninth Grade — The Economic W. orld 
I. Our Needs and Wants 
II. Working to Secure Our Needs and Wants 
III. Our American Economic System 
IV. The Earth as the Source of Man's Needs 
V. The People of the Earth 
VI. Economic Life and Culture of the World's 
Chief Population Groups 


VII. World Trade — The Economic Relations of Peoples 
VIII. The Interdependent World 


American history I and II9 
An outline for a two- 


year course in American hi 
eleventh and twelfth yea: 


ts of the senior high school. 
American history I — eleventh year 


I. Peoples of the Americas 
Il. Government 


story for the 


UI. Nationalism and Territorial Expansion 

9Selected from American History I and II, an outline for 

in American history for the eleventh and twelfth years of the 
(Albany, N. Y.: State Dept. of Education, 1949), pp. 2-37. 


a two-year course 
senior high school 
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IV. Agriculture 

- V. Business and Industry 

VI. Labor and Management 
VII. Social and Cultural Patterns 


American history II — twelfth year 


VIII. The Standard of Living 
IX. Planning the Future 
X. Conservation of Human Resources 
XI. Conservation of Natural Resources 
XII. Democratic Traditions and Practices 


XIII. International Relations 
XIV. Implications of the Atomic Age 


Attempts at reorganization 


Curriculum builders have done considerable pioneer work for 
ing instruction at the secondary level. 


a purpose of improvi 
he subject curriculum is the established and most widely used 


in our schools, with subjects such as history, civics, and geogra- 
Phy organized as independent areas and receiving important 
Consideration by the teacher. This type of organization has not 
Pleased all educators. Some feel that much is lost when subjects 
are not related in learning experiences. Of the alternative 
types of reorganization, the “core curriculum” is one that has 
received considerable attention in some schools. This type of 
o relate materials from two or more 
d social studies materials are 
died in the core arrangement. 
h some opposition in school 
d the purpose of this kind 


Organization attempts t 
fields, For example, English an 
Utilized in units and problems stu 
Such an organization has met wit 
Systems that do not fully understan 
of content arrangement. 


cient go of the secondary school ees hye aae many 
, one of which is the development of a core curriculum that 
Combines and integrates two or more subjects which formerly would 

ave been taught separately. The relatively larger block of time 
Provided for the core makes it possible for the core teacher to come 
to know better the needs of the boys and girls with whom she 
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orks and to plan with them for units of work which take those 
W H 

needs into consideration. The core, then, becomes an eae 
factor in taking the school program from the realm of the strictly 


subject-centered to that in which needs and concerns of youth play 
an important role.!9 


Developments in the social studies 


The recent decades record significant observations, important 
experimentation, enlightening surveys, and pertinent articles 
by educators dealing with specific phases of the social studies and 
especially history. The professional journals have analyzed and 
discussed these findings for the benefit of teachers. 


State departments of education have established definite cer- 


tification standards for the teacher of the social studies: specific 


courses in history and a definite number of units in the social 
studies for the high schools are important. The influence of 
World War II and the return of veterans to our secondary 


schools and colleges also presented a challenge to our offerings 
in the social studies field. 


Current trends indicate promising developments in the social 
studies program. Some of these changes are as follows: 


l. Considerable revision activity is noted in state courses of 
study. Many school Systems are revising their social studies programs. 

2. Greater use is being made of audio-visual materials—field 
trips, as well as the use of films, slides, recordings, radio, and tele- 
vision. 


9. There is an increased u 
rials of all types for enriching learning. 

4. More attention has been given to the im 
cedures and refinement of methods to allow for 
ticipation. 


se of library facilities, reference mate- 


provement of pro- 
more student par- 
5. A wider use of community resources for instructional pur- 
poses is being made. A closer 


working relationship between local 
agencies and the school is emerging. 


6. Evaluation techniques have been brought in line with mod- 
10G. S. Wright, Core Curriculum, Office of Education Bulletin No. 5 (Wash- 
ington: Federal Security Agency, 1950), p. iii. 
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ern secondary education. More emphasis is given to guiding the 
development of youth. 

os Contemporary affairs are receiving more emphasis in all areas 
Of the social studies program. 

8. World history, United States history, and the international 
Scene have gained in prominence in the course offerings. More 
attention is given to correlation and unification with other subjects. 

9. More emphasis is placed upon the building of good citizen- 
Ship; Civics and government are a part of the work in citizenship 
training. 

10. Geography is receiving mor 
Senior high school level. . 3 

ll. More thought is given to the planning of functional units of 
Work. Students are receiving a greater opportunity to participate 
in cooperative planning. 

12. "Teachers are using a wider 

13. More attention is given to t 
needs of each individual pupil. : 

14. Efforts are made to provide more functional and practical 
€xperiences for youth in the learning process. 

15. Economic education, although seldom taught as a separate 
Subject, is increasingly being incorporated into the existing school 
Curriculum. 


e attention in courses at the 


variety of instructional materials. 
he provision for the interests and 


Revising the curriculum and the social studies program 


Curriculum revision is necessary to meet the needs of youth 
and the demands on our educational structure. Changes in 
Society call for a program that emphasizes the aspects of func- 
tional living. The task of improving an instructional program 
MVvolves many people: administrators, supervisors, teachers, con- 
Sultants, specialists, students, parents, and community person- 
Del, Many school systems have established a committee for 
Studying possible improvement in their program. Curriculum 
TeVision has gone beyond the particular school and reached 
county and state proportions. Some steps to be considered in 
Curriculum revision are as follows: 


1i 
Re 


S. Romine, “Some Steps in Comprehensive Curriculum Revision," The School 


Mew, LVIII (December 1950), pP- 527-32. 
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1. A thorough study should be made of the existing curriculum, 
the student body, the staff, the community, and other areas and 
factors pertinent to the school and its present educational services 
and the needs to be met. 

2. The school should set forth a basic philosophy of education 
and such other guide lines or principles as are necessary to provide 
a clear, concise, understandable, and usable statement of what the 
educational program proposes to do. 

3. The school should determine areas of life-problems with 
which it is to be concerned and should formulate objectives which 
the educational program will seek to implement. 

4. The school should evaluate its existing program in light of 


the basic studies made, its philosophy and objectives, and the life 
problems with which it proposes to deal. 


5. The school should carefully plan its program of revision or 
reorganization in advance. 


6. The school should execute its plans for revision with enthusi- 
asm. 
7. The school should evaluate the changes which have been 


made and the resulting program and should make such modifica- 
tons as appear advisable. 


The social studies program, like all other parts of the curricu- 
lum should be in harmony with modern trends in education. 


A committee must remember that teachers are primarily the 


determiners of the curriculum for youth. Material aid can be 
derived from the following sources: commission and committee 


reports, yearbook collections, community surveys, 


questionnaires, faculty contributions, courses of stud 
work, materials gathered from professional journals and through 
actual experimentation and 


ct research, resource personnel and 
citizens of the community. Teaching for doing involves the 
points of view that 


results of 
y, units of 


E Objectives are best expressed, taught, and evaluated in terms 
of desirable changes in what the learner does. Studies of adoles- 
cents are most revealing of the kind of curriculum that is needed. 
E meaning of events, in terms of the present and future lives of 
acolescents, 15 more important than factual k 

nowled, 
themselves. ee E 
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2. Desirable changes in what the learner does will not develop 
automatically as by-products of the mastery of subject matter. Each 
objective requires direct provision for its practice in active learning 
Situations. This strikes a hard blow at assign-study-recite, page-by- 
page learning. 

3. Learning activities of a problem-solving unit type are espe- 
cially productive of the critical thinking and of the functional use 
of information which are needed both in school and in life. The 
teachers who carry out the plans should plan in terms of actual 
pupils in actual communities. 

4. Teacher pre-planning and pupil-teacher planning are both 
essential for well-motivated class activities. While the pupils them- 
selves may plan with profit, the guidance of the teacher is neces- 
Sary. Pupil participation in planning develops pupil concern and 
effort beyond merely getting a mark to please the teacher and secur- 
Ing additional credits. When pupils set the goals, they are in a posi- 
ton to evaluate results. In educating for citizenship, the pupil's 
Whole development as an individual is a matter of concern. He 
needs practice in planning and in evaluating. 

5. Successful teaching involves setting a stage—with topics or 
Problems, learning activities, and resource material—that will as- 
Sure pupil reaction, practice, and attainment of the desired behavior 
Changes. The learner learns best through his own activity on 
Problems that have meaning for him. Classrooms should be trans- 
formed from lesson-hearing rooms into learning laboratories.12 


Organizing experiences for learning in the social studies program 


The good social studies teacher utilizes many avenues for 
arning, in order to promote growth for students. The way in 
Which the teacher organizes and plans the work will vary with 
the teacher and the particular school system. Some teachers in 
b. Past have used a textbook exclusively; others followed 

Tses of study; still others prepared their own units of work 
€xclusively, Today, in order to provide each pupil with a pro. 
Sram fitted to his needs, the teacher should plan suitable mate- 


ri ap s 
als and apply proper classroom methods of instruction. Each 
12 Selected from 
* Cb, pio. 


le 


Course of Study in the Social Studies for Secondary Schools, 
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social studies teacher should take an inventory and evaluate 
the program of study, the materials, units, and procedures being 
used. The following sources should be studied and used to 
the best possible advantage. 


Textbooks and the program 


Textbooks have long provided much of the instructional 
material for the social studies program. Authors have followed 
trends in society and brought new information to the student. 
Current textbooks are most attractive, and some teachers use 
one basic text as a foundation for the organization of a particular 


course. "Teaching experiences are derived from the pattern of 
organization followed in the textbook. 


"Textbooks are valuable aids to organizing a program of study. 
'The content, suggestions for activities, and bibliographies 
should be used to a good advantage in curriculum study. Some 


teachers use more than a single textbook in their teaching. 
Supplementary readings are also required to enrich learnings. 
Teachers should themselves know how to use a textbook to the 


fullest degree for improving instruction and organization of 
work. 


Although textbooks are considered only one of many instructional 
resources, the fact remains that many teachers are greatly dependent 
on them. This dependence is usually due in part to the meagerness 
of resources and even more to the inability of teachers to recognize 
and use available instructional aids. Generally speaking, textbooks 
play a more prominent role in high-school instruction (grades 7 to 
12) than in the elementary grades. In some schools the course of 


study for a given subject is still determined by the contents of the 
textbooks.13 


Selecting a social studies textbook 


The importance of using care and good judgment in the 


13 Education in the United States of America, 


p Office of Education Special Series 
No. 3 (Washington: Federal Security Agency, 


1951), pp. 51-52. 
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selection of textbooks cannot be overemphasized. The respon- 
Sibility for such selection may be delegated to an individual 
teacher or to a committee of teachers. In the latter case, the 
committee should be composed of not less than three, and not 
more than seven, members. The committee chairman may be a 
teacher or he may be the head of the department. The effec- 
tiveness of the committee's work depends upon the competence 
of the individual members, the time allowed them to complete 
their task, and the motivation provided by the leader. Whether 
textbooks are selected by an individual or by a committee, two 
major processes may be described. Ne. 

l. It is essential in the first place that a check list of criteria 
be drawn up to judge and evaluate books. This check list may 
be constructed by the committee to meet the specific needs of 
the classes in social studies. The list should be sufficiently com- 
Prehensive and objective and designed for particular needs. 
Each item in judging can be given appropriate weight in the 
Scale of 100 on the check list. 

2. All textbooks available in the field of study may be 
thoughtfully examined, and sample review copies are frequently 
Procurable from publishers. It is easy to note books that are 
inappropriate or that do not conform to objective standards. 

ne may ask if the textbook is sufficiently recent, if it includes 
Whatever is essential and pertinent in today's curriculum, and 
if it conforms to the present needs of the course of study. It is 
Well to inquire if the vocabulary is within the range of student’s 
abilities. Sometimes the mechanical make-up of the book is 
Unacceptable, or it is too high in price. One has to ask if the 
textbook is sectional or biased in viewpoint. Then 
the textbook on the basis of comparative study, 
What is the score of the book reviewed. Shoul 


aS to the worth of the two or three top selection 
May be tried 


different class 
Chapters or u 


> in rating 
it becomes plain 
d there be doubt 


5, these alternates 
out in class over sufficient intervals. Teachers in 


es may use the recommended textbooks or certain 
nits during the term and submit a report on their 
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experience to the school administration and textbook committee 
for their final choice. Naturally, they will be influenced by the 
use of illustrations or color, attractive, readable typography, 
grade of paper, the system of presentation of topics, and a hun- 
dred other considerations. One textbook cannot be best in all 
features, but the one with most elements of value can be found. 


Check list for social studies textbooks 


Accurate and objective evaluation of textbooks is difficult and 
time-consuming. Perhaps the most difficult of the four processes 
is the construction of a valid check list which meets specific 
needs and upon which the entire committee can agree. Many 
excellent check lists are available which can be studied and 
adapted for use by the committee. It can be stated that, up toa 
point, the greater the time spent upon the thoughtful planning 
of the check list, the greater will be the time ultimately saved 
in actual evaluation. A check list is offered here as a simple and 


practical guide for use in the selection of any kind of social 
studies textbook. 


Title. Subject. 

Author. Arrangement —— 00. 
Date Edition. Grade Level 

Publisher. Price. 


Authority (analysis of author's 
l. Position 
2. "Training and experience 
3. Relationship to secondary education 
4. Knowledge of the social studies field 


General appearance (attractiveness) 
1. Size 
2. Binding 


qualifications) 
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3. Paper 

4. Type 

5. Margins 

6. Illustrations 


Organization and presentation 
l. Purpose 
Sequence of material . p 
3. Length of chapters, units, or sections 
4. Number and nature of subdivisions 
Accuracy of material 
6. Literary style and vocabulary 
Completeness and utility of table of contents 
8. List of maps and illustrations . 
Kind, completeness, and utility of index 
10. Appendices and bibliographies 
lMlustrative material (number, size, clarity, accuracy) 
l. Illustrations 
Maps 
Charts 
Graphs 
Cartoons 


gu o IN 


Instructional aids (at the end of each chapter or unit) 


Lists of questions 

Vocabulary list 

Projects and activities 
Problems for research 

Topics for reports and debates 
Identification lists 

Pupil reading lists 


Loue mL 


Suggestions for using the check list 


The headin 
edition, 


i g includes such items as “arrangement,” “date,” 
' and “grade level," in addition to the items of identi- 
cation, to facilitate the preliminary elimination. Thus, it can 

€ seen at a glance which textbooks conform to the course of 
Study ang the grade level as well as which are sufficiently recent 
Or the purpose. It is suggested that three symbols or degrees 
Of rank be assigned for use with this check list and that the list 
be Mimeographed with the same number of suitably labeled 
Columns placed at the right. For example, the headings may be 
Excellent,” “satisfactory,” and “unsatisfactory,” or any symbols 
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arbitrarily chosen to indicate such rank. The number of col- 
umns can be increased to include four or five possible ratings. 
However, the use of only three is specifically recommended since 
this number will tend to encourage more thoughtful and care- 
ful ratings, will eliminate more readily, and will facilitate com- 
parison of results. The method of scoring by placing check 
marks in the proper columns instead of by the writing in of 
scores or symbols will also facilitate comparison and tabulation 
of results. 

After the check list has been agreed upon, each member of the 
committee should spend sufficient time in careful study to 
familiarize himself with the various items. It will be of great 
assistance to the inexperienced teacher if he can choose two or 


three satisfactory textbooks already in use in his classes for 
actual rating on the check list. He wi 


judgment, and confidence, and hi 
mittee will be of greater value. 

All members of the committee should endeavor to avoid 
snap judgments on any i i 


, 


s contribution to the com- 
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They can serve as a basis for study and curriculum planning in 
many schools. Curriculum bulletins can aid a faculty or group 
Of social studies teachers who are contemplating an improve- 
ment in their own program. They illustrate the results of re- 
search and present the newer practices in education. 


Units of work and the program 


The organization of units of work for instructional purposes 
is currently being followed by many teachers. The trend has 
been toward a more complete study of some particular topic. 
The larger units provide for the greater use and wider variety 
Of materials, Problems and basic themes are generally used. 
Learning activities prevail as the centers of interest are devel- 
Oped. Functional practical values are considered when selecting 
materials to be used in the unit. We generally list units as 
| subject-matter and experience. They can be used throughout 

4 course at the secondary level. 


Conclusion 


The social studies program is a major part of the total sec-- 
ondary school curriculum. It does not stand still but moves 
.9TWard to meet new challenges presented by a dynamic society 
in today's world. Much of the content of the social studies is 
based On student-experiences in the process of “growing up" 
9r in the Sphere of life itself; the social studies furnishes the 

ackground for effective participation in a democratic Society. 

€ patterns of organization will vary from system to System 
and among the states. Change in many instances is a slow 
E however, trends indicate a shift from the traditional 
in mated organization to a modern approach for meet- 
oe € needs of youth. Content boundaries have been some- 
AN removed, and the recognized areas are being integrated 

800d advantage. 


Urriculum improvement trends indicate some reorganiza- 
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tion toward a core, unified, and fused type of course. More 
attention is given to the individual learner, his needs, interests, 
and problems encountered in the growth process. The organ- 
ization of materials into well-planned units that will provide 
a wealth of experience is important. It is the responsibility of 
each school system to evaluate and develop a curriculum suited 
to meet the need of youth in the particular community., More 
attention should be given to the establishment of a continuous 
curriculum improvement program with all i 


ndividuals sharing 
in this worth-while project. 
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3 THE CORE 
SWUM 


CURRICULUM 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES FIELD is broad and cuts across 
most of the other content areas; no subject-matter field is, for 
that matter, isolated in modern educational practice. For this 
reason, the social studies have a significant role to play in the 
core curriculum. Like the social studies, the core course util- 
izes the materials of the library, audio-visual materials, and the 
human and natural resources of the community. A study of the 


community, local history, geography, government, and the 
Natural resources are all 


phases of the society in which people 
liv 


€ and work. When a group of secondary school pupils studies 
the problems and needs of a community, learning takes place 
both in the classroom and out in the community; 
are learning about living in their ow 
quire valuable training in citizenship. 

In educating youth for effective citizenshi 
consideration should be given to their common needs, interests, 
and problems. This calls for a program of general education 
that has a basic structure drawn from the various content fields. 


the pupils 
n area and, as a result, ac- 


p in modern society, 


Common learnings and core courses 


Educationally speaking, common learnings include the kinds 
of skill and knowledge, habits, attitudes, and experiences that 
are so essential for everyday living. In meeting the needs of 
youth, attention should be given to the buildin 
cies which are essential for effectiv 


teristics of these essential common 
l 


8 of competen- 
e citizenship. Some charac- 
: learnings are as follows: 
The common learnings program is a thre 
1 Adapted fre 


ad of experience 
How," The cy 


om T. T. Herrick, “Common Learnings: 
earing House, Vol. 23 (May 1949), pp. 529- 


37 


The What, 


Why, and 
31. Lie 


Ex 
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that runs through all or a part of the curriculum and is not exclu- 
sively contained in any one area of the curriculum. 

2. A second characteristic is that most kinds of common learnings 
prepare for living by emphasizing the present. The past may be used 
to explain and re-enforce the common learning and the future may 
be used to justify its continued need, but in general the learning is 
for present use. 

3. A third characteristic: most types of common learnings are 
based upon needs of the immediate society in which the learner 
lives. Other societiés can be used for comparative reasons, for the 
needs of the learner's society are often found in other societies, but 
the needs of the immediate society are served first. 

4. A fourth characteristic: use facts as a means to an end. The 
end is successful living, and if facts serve this purpose they are used. 
But facts are not regarded as ends within themselves. 

5. A fifth characteristic: common learnin 
everyone should experience them as ofte 
logical because everyone will be faced with the problem of success- 

ful living. The experience in common learnings must be repeated 
from time to time for emphasis, review, absorption, and because of 
the Increasing maturity of the learner. 

6. A sixth characteristic: common 


ing, skill, attitudes, and appreciation 
touch. 


8s are so important that 
n as necessary. This is 


learnings include understand- 
in the many areas that they 


thrive best under 

conditions that me 

s ie at include extensive teacher-pupil planning and prob- 
9. 


i $ arrangement 
Pupil planning and problem 
IS and students a 

understand and establish the necessa: see we 


10. A tenth characteristic: 
€: finally, common 1 i 
MUS Ral j earnin: 
flexibility in utilizing educational opportunities S herser 
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Within the structure of general education, we find a theme 
of guidance and instruction which helps a pupil in his prepara- 
tion for effective living in a democratic society. The principles 
of common learnings are organized in order to help each pupil 
meet his needs. It is through the core courses that the ideas and 
concepts of common learnings are realized for the benefit of 
the individual. The core course provides opportunities to assist 
youth with problems that are common to all in our secondary 
Schools. Let us now turn to a discussion of the various phases of 
the core curriculum. 


The core curriculum provides for maximum development of the 
individual's capacities. A technique of group activity provides that 
€ach pupil shall participate in that phase of the problem-solving 
Situation in which his special aptitudes can be developed, not neg- 
lecting, of course, the development of all his capacities in maximum 
degree. To guide and stimulate the interests of the individual pupil 
in all phases of his total learning activities so that his general and 


Special capacities are developed is one of the major responsibilities 
of the core teacher.? 


Defining the core curriculum 


To clarify the term "core" for the prospective teacher, as well 
as the experienced teacher, it might be wise for us to consider 
Some of the definitions as expressed by authorities in the field. 


The core curriculum deals with the persistent and recurrin 


) : g prob- 
lems of youth and of society irrespective of subject matter lines from 
which material 


may be drawn for the solution of those problems. 
Experience has shown that "core" should occupy only a portion of 
the school day.3 


The “core curriculum" 


designates those learning experiences that 
are fundamental for all 1 


earners because they derive from (1) our 
3 2 R. C. Faunce and N. L. Bossing, 
Tentice-Hall Inc., 1951), p. 73. 


3 Selected from Cour: f Study in the Social Studi 
i Second Sch 
Bulletin 410 A ru ye es for ary Schools, 
, Progr R t (Harrisburg, Pa.: P ) i : 
Instruction, 1951), p. 345. CU i: ennsylvania Dept. of Public 


Developing the Core Curriculum (New York: 
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common, individual drives or needs, and (2) our civic and social 
needs as participating members of a democratic society. 

There seems to be one common element in programs that are 
referred to as the core. The term is applied in some fashion to all 
or part of the total curriculum which is required of all students at 
a given level. In other words, the core is used to designate all or 
part of the program of general education.5 

(1) The first characteristic of the core phase of the curriculum 
is that it utilizes the problems of personal and social development 
common to all youth. (2) A second characteristic is that it devel- 
Ops these problems without reference to the traditional 
matter fields. (3) A third characteristic of the core is that it encour- 
ages the use of the problem-solving technique to attack problems. 
These core issues are problems, not topics of subject matter. They 
require a wide variety of techniques and materials for their devel- 
opment. (4) The fourth characteristic of the core program is its 
provision for individual and group guidance. (5) A fifth and final 
characteristic might be mentioned. The core program provides 
for a scheme of organizing around the core the majority of the 
teachers of the school in relation to a dominant central purpose — 


that of developing social competence — and of building the rest 
of the school program around individual interests and purposes of 
supplementing the core work.5 


subject- 


UNDERSTANDING THE TERM CORE 


Characteristics of a core curriculum 

L Teacher-students plan together 

2. Cut across subject matter lines when advisable 

3. Work is more functional (subject matter is a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself) 

4. "Teacher-teacher cooperation and understanding 

4N. L. Bossing, Principles of Secondar Educati M 
Inc., 1949), pp. 393-97. á T 

5 H. Alberty, Reorganizing the Hig, 
The Macmillan Company, 

6 J. Paul Leonard, Devel 
York: Rinehart & Compa 


ew York: Prentice-Hall, 


h School Curricul 
1953), p. 167. Used b i 
oping the Secondary School 


ny, Inc., 1953), Pp. 397-400. 


um, rev. ed. (New York: 
ssion of the publishers. 
Curriculum, rev. ed. (New 


0 ———————— —————Háá 
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5. Broader understanding of a body of subject matter 


6. Provision for individual differences and initiative 
7. Very flexible and capable of being adapted in various situ- 
ations 
8. Two-period minimum 
9. Motivation is of primary importance 
10. Involves teacher education—pre-service and in-service 
Y ll. Greater guidance responsibilities for individual teachers 


^ Dangers that might be encountered 

Losing confidence of community 

Too little teacher planning 

Sacrificing one subject at expense of another 
Dictatorial teacher assignment by the administration 
Not realizing expenses for materials 

Not knowing when properly to stop a unit 

Poor selection of personnel 

Becoming sterile through crystallization 

,". Improper balance in methods and specialization in prepara- 
tion of teachers 

10. Trying to include all skills in the core program 


ll Trying to adopt a core program in one district which is ex- 
actly the same as that used in another 


OoN oN — 


Desirable outcomes of the core curriculum 
l. Gives greater opportunity for practice of acceptable citizen- 
ship and behavior 
2. Skills, problem solving, attitudes, and facts developed through 
i logical thinking 
Stimulates interest and initiative 
Keeps teacher continually on the alert 
More functional 
Closer and more personal student-teacher contact 
More mature social development 
Encourages cooperation as against competition 
Provides more avenues of approach 
Greater teacher efficiency and pupil development 7 


SOON A TA ge 


— 


T 
" he core Plan of organization 
5 


The terminology relating to the core has assumed many mean- 


| 1 

Select 4 A s : 
| P. 346. Cted from Course of Study in the Social Studies for Secondary Schools, 
l 
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ings. Traditionally, it included all required content areas in 
the school program. More recently, the “core” refers to a type 
of course such as general education, united studies, 


learnings, social living, and integrated program. Regardless of 
the term that is employed in the school, the two ideas common 
to the concept of core are “that they provide experiences needed 
by all youth and that the experiences cut across subject lines."s 


The core program serves the following purpose uniquely well. 

"To provide all youth a common body of ex 
around personal and social problems"; “to 
cessful experiences in solving the problems 
here and now, thus preparing them to soly 
give youth experiences which will lead the 
zens in a democracy"; “ 
ary school by providing 
are some of the reasons 


common 


perience organized 
give boys and girls suc- 
Which are real to them 
€ future problems"; *to 


m to become better citi- 
to increase the holdi 


ive position for discov- 
ering the immediate concerns of individuals and groups, for 
and for providing the kind of help that 


longer period allows for continuity of 
een subjects, and for a 


Is needed. Also, the 


Patterns of the core-t 


8 Adapted from G. S. Wright, Cor. i 
No. 5 (Washington: Federal pen hea aes S 
9 Adapted f; 
Office of Edu 
P- M 


rom Wright, Core Curriculum Devel, i 
Pen NS wal elopment Problems and Practices. 
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According to the interpretation of core given by "e De an 
the field, A and B are unified studies—core-type pyi no ri i vr 
Type C and D meet the criteria for core. Both are hs e 
the problems of youth: they are pupil-centered ce ay i 
centered. Type C followers adhere to the me t ra E: a : P JA 
lems are persistent in the lives of all youth sl epe P = as satin 
worked upon by each class. Type D allows free choice of p 


Selection. It is fairly common to find two or more types operating 
ina single school.19 


Alberty gives an excellent analysis of programs aA to 
meet the needs of adolescents. He lists the following: 
l. 


Type-One Core: Program Design Based upon Separate Sub- 
jects, 


Each Taught Independently. 


Type-Two Core: Program Design Based upon Informal Cor- 
relation of Subjects. 


ype-Three Core: Program Design Based upon Systematic 
Correlation, 


4. Type-Four Core: Program Design Based upon Fusion or 
Unification of Fields of Knowledge. 


Type-Five Core: Program Design Based upon a Preplanned 
Structure Determined by Adolescent Needs. 


TypeSix Core: Program Design Based Exclusively upon 
Teacher-Student Planning. ^ 

These Programs indicate the trends of thought in designing 
à Curriculum that will attempt to meet the needs of youth. 
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Problem areas in the core 


The list of problem areas is not final and all-inclusive. In 
th 


€ process of selecting a learning unit, pupils and teacher will 
70 Ibid., p, 7. 
uH, Alberty, “ 
Adapting the Seco 
Or the Study of 
hicago Press, 


igning Programs to Meet the Common Needs of Y 
EA UM Porn to the Needs of Youth, N 
Education, 52nd Yearbook, Part I (Chicago: Th 
1953), Chap. VII, pp. 120-40. Quoted 
the P AUlty of the University School, A Descri 
Bsp ber School (Columbus, Ohio: The O 


outh,” 
ational Society 
€ University of 
by permission of the Society. 
iption of Curricular Experiences— 
hio State University School, 1952), 
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occasionally find their major interest to be in a problem not 
included in the list. When this occurs, the teacher will present 
the matter at a grade staff meeting for the purpose of obtaining 
permission for the group to study the topic. Seldom, if ever, 
is permission denied when the proposed topic appears promising 
to pupils and teacher who have expressed desire in studying the 


topic. 


A. Personal Living (problems related to growing up) 


l. 
2 


SE 
4. 


Understanding my body 
Beliefs and superstitions 
Hobbies 

Managing my personal affairs 


B. Personal-Social Living (problems related to living with others) 


T 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Sports and recreation 
Living in University School 
Living in the home 

Living in the neighborhood 
Personality and appearance 


C. Social-Civic-Economic Living (problems of living in and under- 


Pepe c 


uos 


. Earning a living 


standing society) 
Housing 
Natural resources 


Community Agencies and Services in Columbus 


Recreation in Ohio 
Protection in other countries 
Government 

Education 

Welfare 


Communication 
Living in Columbus 
Living in Ohio 
Living in another country or other countries 
PROBLEM AREAS — 
GRADES TEN, ELEVEN, AND TWELVE 13 
Tenth Grade 
Problems of Healthful Living 
Problems of Living in the Urban Society 


18 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 


—— 
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Problems of the Family as a Basic Social Unit 
The Development of the American Scene 


Eleventh Grade 


Problems of Living in the Atomic Age 
The Problems of Establishing Beliefs 
The Problems of Making a Living (Exploring 
Vocations) 
Current World Problems 
Twelfth Grade 
Problems of Producer-Consumer Economics 
Implications of Scientific Advancement 
Major Conflicting Ideologies 
The Basis For Determining by Which to Live 
It is usual for a core group to select learning units from two 
9r three of the problem areas listed for each grade. All groups 
Study a short unit on School Living at the beginning of the 
School year, 
veu tition to the program of general education, the Uni- 
Y School staff feels that secondary students should have 
a Opportunities for experiences in more specialized classes, 
[dia €ctives, The electives program provides opportunities for 
eee to develop special abilities and work in areas 
ed hey have special interests and needs. To this end, elective 
seth are offered to tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students 
efen aoe of arts, typing and work experience, English, for- 
nguages, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
Eo offerings for mum. eleventh, and twelfth grade 
È the social science area are: American history, world 


‘story, contempora ci i y 
, ry social problems, and world geograph 
and cultures, porary P geography 


A co; 
re teacher and his preparation 


e he importance of a teacher in the social studies program can 
eaten appreciated by understanding the work of a 
strong i = is responsible for the core program. He must exert 
iui es ership and initiative in order to accomplish the duties 

unctions which are his responsibility. 
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Six major qualities were outlined for the prospective teacher 
of the core curriculum: 4 


l. Superior intellectual ability, 
the success of the core curriculum m 
competency of the teacher of averag 
ever, in the initiatory period of 


superior 
intellectual ability should be selected. 
9. Superior social and personality qualifications. T 


he core cur- 
s upon the social and 


Judged an important 
and love for children 


world influences. 
5. Understanding of the genetic natur 
logical and social develop 


14N. L, Bossing, “T 
Trends and Teacher Educatio; 
Yearbook (Lockhaven, Pa.: A E 


= 
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core curriculum concept assumes as a sine qua non of education 
that teaching is the process of helping children and youth to de- 
velop both those behavioral competencies of successful living now 
within a democratic society, and the skills necessary for continued 
adjustments required in ever-changing patterns of living. 


Role of the core teacher 


The significance of the core teacher in the learning process 
cannot be underestimated. He is a competent and skillful 
leader and a co-worker with youth. The following features 
are worthy of study: 35 


l. The teacher as participant. The teacher operates as a 
member of the group and makes suggestions on the same plane 
as other members. He earns respect and attention by the merit 
°f his contributions. When a course of action is decided upon, 
1€ accepts responsibility like other members of the group. He 
helps them to develop their own assignments in contributing 
to the Study of a problem. 

& The teacher as friend and counselor. The teacher has 
considerable time to study each individual in the group. He 
Possesses in his own file a large amount of valuable informa- 
Hon on each student in the group. He visits at the homes of 
the Students and knows the parents. He participates with his 
Students in many outside activities, such as games, picnics, 
and social affairs. Discipline becomes a group matter, and the 
Ore teacher assumes the role of a friendly counselor. 

Ne Expediter. The teacher, in addition to being a class mem- 
Yer and counselor, expedites group plans and projects. Know- 
mg the chief resources available, he directs the students to 
lese materials. He makes the contacts with valuable resource 
En in the area and, in addition, serves as a liaison with the 
9! administration and the local community. 

Technician. The teacher serves as a technician in the 

up Process for the students’ planning and activities. He 


P 


15 " " 
Adapted from Faunce and Bossing, Developing Core Curriculum, pp. 161-67, 
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pools his experience and knowledge in fostering the growth 
and development of each individual member of the group. 


The librarian and resources 


f resources. The library 
chers make known their 


à core program give more individual and group 
help than ever before. The child requi 
ist be helped and encouraged with 
arding the broad field of his interest. 
1€ pupils is by changing 
to accommodate the core 
ims of the core program is to provide 
activities, the library must parallel 
i d lifelike a phys- 
- ++ The whole function of the library 


being a place where books 
are kept, our library has become a rea] laboratory, a place where 


hrough research 16 


A basic requirement for a core Program 


© develop and 
€ that the core 


area that can contribute 
that teacher should possess to a 
ng: 17 

16 Adapted from E. E. Penrose and B. M. Bailey, 
of Core Curriculum," Education, Vo], 73 (January 1935), pp. 321-22. 


iTS, Romine, “Needed! Pre-Service Teacher Training for the Core Curric- 
ulum,” Education, Vol. 71 (November 1950), pp. 191-99. 


"The Librarian's Viewpoint 
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l. An understanding of children and adolescents, of their 
B8rowth and development, and of the techniques appropriate to 
Studying them, 

2. An understanding of the basic philosophy of the core curricu- 
lum and of principles useful in its implementation. 

3. The ability to interview and counsel, to serve as a friend and 
ine as well as an instructor, and a genuine willingness to be help- 
ul. 

4. The ability to draw from several fields of study and relate the 
¢'ements which are essential in exploring and solving contemporary 
Pupil and world problems. 
The ability to plan and work cooperatingly with pupils and 
a flexible sort of pre-planning for advance preparation. 
2. The ability to work cooperatively with other teachers and 
With administrators and supervisors. 

’. The ability to work with laymen and to enlist the public 


*UPPort so essential to the success of any new and different educa- 
tional idea, 


to do 


8. The ability to locate, identify, collect, and develop resource 
Materials and to utilize them in teaching and learning situations. 
* The ability to teach basic skills as they are involved in the 
Core curriculum, 
he ability to develop evaluation techniques in terms of such 
ves as attitudes, ideals, interests, sensitivities, and other im- 
t elements of behavior. . : 
cr he ability to use school and community resources on an in- 
easing: 3 
1 asingly broader basis. : 
FORM he ability to bring into the classroom the ongoing events 
is issues of out-of-school life and to utilize them in promoting 
upil o, 
E Browth and development. . 
abili n understanding of important education research and an 
i S 
d to apply it in the classroom. : i 
œn £ ability to carry on classroom experimentation on a 
ble and sound basis. 


Obiecti 
Portan 


*easonal 


The 
core program and basic skills 


me following excerpts from a report on the core program 
nias Junior High School, Penn Township, Pennsylvania, 
|, Ustrative of what may be accomplished under the direction 
à core teacher. The seventh and eighth grade curriculum 

5 Organized as a program of general education. This type of 
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program came closer to the needs and interests of early adoles- 
cent youth. 


The seventh grade unifying core theme is a consideration of com- 
munity life beginning with the local community, Penn "Township. 
The eighth grade core theme centers around the building of a model 
community and developing skills, understandings, and knowledges. 
In both grades, the core theme is the unifying and motivating agency 
on which instruction centers. Im 

After three years of this program, the values derived have far 
exceeded early expectations. Pupil morale is excellent; students on 
the whole like to come to school, and attendance and discipline 
problems have been reduced considerably. There is considerable 
evidence of better pupil-teacher relationships. Every child can 
achieve some status and success under such a program, and greater 


cognizance is taken of the capabilities of the slow learner and the 
retarded pupil, while the mentally above-average student is chal- 
lenged to work at his pace. 


This program demands re 


gular weekly teachers' meetings to dis- 
cuss pupil adjustment problems and teaching techniques. Our 
teachers actually work on curriculum organization. Te 
phasis has shifted from the acquisition of fact 
of problem situations, teacher- 


munity resources, independence of action on th 


aching em- 
s to the establishment 
pupil planning, utilization of com- 
ri € part of pupils in 
cooperative committee work, and practice in citizenship. The core 
teacher knows the pupil better, and greater attention to pupil ad- 
justment problems is given through classroom guidance. Students 
are stimulated to make wise use of the library, visual aids, field trips, 
and special departments, 


What about the basic skills? Thi 
doubts in th i 


» Showing that both 
: Competency in the basic 
did not suffer under the Core program, as measured by 
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the Iowa tests, but actually exceeded that of the control group in 
reading and language skills and in total net gain. The true gains 
Probably would have been higher except that many students reached 
the ceilings of the tests, eleventh grade plus. Their contribution to 
the final net average could have gone much higher. As a result, the 
Net averages are somewhat lower than if the total achievement of the 
etter students could have been as completely measured as that of 
the poorer students. 
On the basis of the results obtained, it is proved that the basic 
Skills can be adequately taught and measured in a core program. 
Onsiderable time, energy, and money have gone to prove this fact 
to Patrons of the Penn Township Schools and to the teaching pro- 
“ssion. We believe that this program in the junior high school is a 
big step in curriculum progress.!5 


Ev ey 
Sluation in the core course 


Evaluation programs of the core curriculum are needed to 
Ovide evidence that the claimed outcomes are realized. Many 
these Outcomes concern intangibles difficult to evaluate. The 
Te teacher has many techniques for measuring the growth of 
** individual and the group. 


pr 
of 
Co: 


T By the pupils. Evaluation of growth of pupils in objectives set 
Y Core jg done informally by the pupils as part of a core unit. 
uy evaluation takes the form of discussion by pupils and teach- 
at g €ach of the goals or objectives which the class had drawn up 
guid s *Binning of the unit or at the beginning of the term to 
tea » Its progress. Sometimes it may be a written assignment by the 
È Ee Occasionally it is a check list or rating scale prepared by 

scr for use by the pupils. Ó ; 
the ,, "tion may be both individual and group. "How well did 
to ¢ voup carry out the activity which was its responsibility? leads 
Other King about the situation. “How well did I cooperate with 

n Sin My group?" calls for individual introspection. 

te Many classes pupils have learned to offer each other construc- 
Bestie BBestions for improvement and in turn to accept those sug- 
ns from their peers, severe though they may be, in the spirit 


hes, Kelle i kills 

aps lley and R E. Beatty, “Core Program Students Learn Basic Skills, 
Choo, E . E. atty, ; 

ecutive ecutive, Vol. 72 (February 1953), pp. 54-55. Courtesy of The School 
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in which they are given. An ideal core class is not tolerant a 
slackers in the group. Each pupil is expected to contribute m 
best of which he is capable to the group effort. No one is snubbed; 
there are no cliques. j . 

One master teacher who was not convinced that core is a panacea, 
was nevertheless enthusiastic when she said, "It does wonders a 
bring out individuals! She told of the boy who, because of a dis- 
agreeable noise in his throat when he spoke, would not participate 
at all in the first months in core, but who “now (toward the end of 
the year) is an active participant in all class discussion." In this 


class the practice had developed of having an oral evaluation fol- 
lowed by self-rating on the following items: 


l. Individual work: preparation, presentation, control of group; 
and leading discussion. 
2. Group work: 


participation in core activities, social events, and 
class discussion. 


3. Personal characteristics: leadership, responsibility, attitude; 
initiative. 


By the teacher, of individual growth. In his evaluation of indi- 
vidual pupil growth, the core teacher gathers information from 
many sources. Achievement test results are, of course, one source. 
Since the objectives of c 


ore are so much broader than the acqui 


sition of fundamental skills and prescribed subject-matter content, 
many other criteria must be t: 


aken into consideration. Wayne High 
School lists nineteen devices which its teachers use to evaluate in- 
dividual growth. Among these are: informal observation of general 
attitudes and reactions, as well as of attitudes in specific situations; 
participation in discussi 


ged behavior, personal 
tests of personality, intelli- 
R al interviews and conferences with 
pupil; anecdotal records; parent 


| t conference and parent evaluation; 
interest check lists; cumulative records,* 


Of group progress. A check lis 
an in-service education device, 
for surv 


st for use by core teachers may be 
: or 1t may be an evaluative instrument 
eying group progress, or both. A list developed by core 
teachers of Furness Junior High School in Philadelphia includes a 
series of items under each of the folloy 


ng major headings: teaching 

* Reported in Faunce and Bossing, Developing the Core Curricul; ud 
u 9 Curriculum, p. 270. S 

ppapter on Evaluation for further information on evaluating individual and group 
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ideals, attitudes, appreciations essential to democratic life; meeting 
the needs of early adolescents; teaching the social skills; teaching the 
communication skills; utilizing all resources and methods; utilizing 
the social studies and the sciences; utilizing the arts. The list deals 
only with desirable attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and skills, not 
with specific factual information which will vary with different units. 
A check list used by the teacher is a learning experience for the 
teacher. Appraisal of group progress by the class is an educative 
experience for the class. It brings into focus the criteria, objectives, 
9r goals which they had set for themselves, and gives them an oppor- 
tunity to intellectualize and to become articulate about the purposes 
of core. It likewise furnishes the teacher valuable evaluative infor- 
mation, 
t The teacher's own general observation of class improvement is an 
portant informal technique. Especially if the teacher keeps rec- 
Ords of progress will he be able to note improvements in effectiveness 
ot planning, in judgment used in handling social situations, in 
attitudes of acceptance of each of its members, and in use of demo- 
cratic procedures.19 


R t 
“sistance to the core program 


The “core,” despite its advantageous features, frequently 
Meets With resistance on the part of teachers, administrators, 
and the community. Teachers register resistance for the fol- 
wing reasons: (1) lack of a thorough knowledge of what the 
Core is and how it operates, (2) unwillingness to change a 
familiar and tried teaching pattern, (3) lack of cooperation 
Ae ng teachers who might engage in the — program. Ad- 
MNistrators resist the core for the following reasons: (1) diffi- 
Culties caused by program arrangement, (2) the problem of 
finding teachers who am enthusiastic about and qualified to 
Participate in the program, (3) Jack of adequate library facili- 
^ and audio-visual materials, and (4) parental and pupil 

J€ction to an unfamiliar pattern of teaching. Community 
“sistance is encountered because of unfamiliarity with the 
Plan and lack of confidence in the results. 

19 Aq 


Prac, is 


"pted from G. S Wright, Core Curriculum Development Problems and 
es, pp. 93-100. 
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Suggestions 


To make any type of program succeed, there must be a whole- 
hearted spirit of cooperation among teachers, administrators, 
and parents. A thorough study of the problem should be made 
before embarking upon such a program. It might well begin 
with a small unit of teachers working together experimentally. 
Conferences and workshops with teachers in other schools 
similarly engaged will prove valuable to all. 
problems of such an experimental group sho 
of discussion in all curriculum meetings 
interest to all teachers in the System. At som 
a consultant who is an authority in the fiel 
to discuss problems and to make suggesti 

It is imperative that ade 


The progress and 
uld be the subject 
and should be of 
€ general meetings, 
d should be invited 
ons. 


quate equipment and materials be 
available for the proper functioning of such a program. A list 


of some of the essential facilities for a Core program might 


include: a laboratory type of classroom with movable furniture, 
adequate tackboard and chalkboard 
Storage space, 


supply of audi 


» Source books, resource units, newspapers, and 
contemporary materials. 


Conclusion 
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familiar methods to something new is challenging for all who 
àré involved. Guidance opportunities are broadened to the 
extent that each teacher knows his pupils better. Education 
becomes functional and meaningful to the pupil. The develop- 
ment of the core curriculum in the future will necessitate the 
familiarizing of teachers, through education, with this type of 
Program. Discussions and workshops have proved very helpful 
for teachers where the core curriculum has been introduced, 
The Orientation process brings teachers closer together with 
the result that there is better understanding and more coopera- 
"on. The core curriculum has something to offer in the way 
tite BA needs of youth. bae PS best possible 
e can devise, time alone w 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 
pupil. The aims and objectives of 
improve the individual's know 


n learning at the same rate, 
must be made for individual 
differences, 


should not include 


methods that a superior second- 


grade teacher uses, 
often be working on 


Projects in which varyin 
into account, Man 


y different media of lear 


- Some schools segregate 
tack where they can 
Periences. Both of these prac- 
amined carefully. ion should not occur 
Segregation should not occur 
tic attitude and values. With 
een described in this chapter, 


Ping democra 
Such as has b 
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gifted Students, with competent guidance, will take subjects which 
really challenge them.1 


Modern educational practice requires that teachers have a 
‘nowledge and understanding of the pupils they teach. This 
calls for knowing the physical characteristics and needs of 
children, in order to direct more fully their growth and develop- 
ment. The following charts indicate some of the specific fea- 
tures of the pupil at the secondary level. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPIL? 


Growth and Development, Characteristics, and Needs— 
Age 14, 15, and 16 Years 


A, : 
Physical growth and development 


Skeletal growth 

a) The girls are about two years ahead of the boys at this age. 
b) Some girls reach adult height at about the age of fourteen. 
Others continue to grow for several years. Some boys attain 
adult height at about the age of sixteen years. Others continue 
their growth to the age of twenty or later. 

€) Bone growth is completed with sexual maturity. 

d) The face and body are now attaining adult contours. 


Dentition 


3) A few children cut third molars (wisdom teeth) at the end 
Of this period, but this is usually deferred for a number of 
years, 


b) Dental correction continues to be one of the greatest needs 
9f children, 


lee oe Gilchrist and R. J. Forbes, “Designing Programs to Meet the Special 
ational Youth,” Adapting the Secondary School Program to the Needs of Youth, 
The Uni Society for the Study of Education, 52nd Yearbook, Part I (Chicago: 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953), Chap. VIII, p. 158. Quoted by permission 
2c); y. 

in Sh Growth and Development, Characteristics and Needs, a chart (Wash- 
Curricu ublic Schools of the District of Columbia, 1951). By permission of the 
um Dept, of the D. C. Public Schools. 
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8. Muscular development 


a) The awkward age is ending. There is improvement in co- 
ordination. 


b) The muscles of the boys become hard and firm. 


The mus- 
cles of girls remain softer. 


c) Posture is improving. Control and grace are displayed, es- 
pecially by those who have participated in rhythmic activities 
such as dancing, swimming, and sports. 


4. Organic development 


a) The heart increases greatly in size. 
avoid strenuous competitive Sports, sinc 
may be out of proportion. 

b) The puberty cycle is com 
c) There may be a 


Boys and girls should 
e the heart and arteries 


pleted in the majority of cases. 
period of glandular instability with fluctu- 
ations in energy level. Ailments of this age may include head- 
ache, nosebleed, “nervousness,” palpitation, and acne. 


d) The prevalence of active tuberculosis increases in the teen 
age. 


B. Characteristics 


l. The child of 14, 


15, or 16 may have reached physiological 
adulthood, but lacks its experiences. He may exhibit a “know-itall” 
y emotional. He is seeking his own place in 


ere may be emotional instability while striv- 


standing. 


4. All can compete in games requiring higher skills. 
"SUE to physical maturation and interests, 

- Boys like to be thought big, stron and h i ire 
prettiness. In both sexes there is j s EON ER 


: nterest in and emphasis on physi- 
cal attractiveness and good groomi m uS 


i r ng. However because of strong 
desire for uniformity, studied oddities in d : 
Erw. n cress may be followed by 


Groups 


y many. 


ay cause self-consciousness, 


of differences of maturity of the sexes at this leve] girls a 
, 


Because 
re more 
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interested in boys than boys in girls. Many lack adequate sex infor- 
mation and guidance. Sexual delinquency may be caused by a 
feeling of non-belonging in the home and the desire for other ties. 

8. The appetite is enormous at this age, yet there is a tendency 
toward an inadequate breakfast or none at all. Over-developed 
girls may become intrigued by "reducing" diets. 

9. The child may be overconfident about assuming personal 
responsibility for maintaining good health. He has an understand- 
Ing of the nature of disease. He readily uses first aid. He is interested 
mM community health problems. 


C. Needs 


l. Children of 14, 15, or 16 need unobtrusive adult guidance 
that does not impinge upon their own feeling of being adult. A 
lance between security and freedom is needed. 
Family solidarity as a retreat from confusion of widened hori- 
zons and more complex experience is important. 3 
3. Children of this age need worthy causes, in the promulgation 
9f which they may utilize their excess emotions and energy. 
Separate physical education programs for boys and girls should 
anned, since the difference in strength, maturity, and interests 
Makes it difficult to organize activities beneficial to both. Boys 
ollow youth sports. In addition to group games, girls like smaller 
Sroup activities, to be carried on by two or more people. 
." Special provision must be made for the child who is reaching 
his literate capacity and may be able to gain his chief satisfactions 
tom muscular activities. 
Social dancing is a “must” at this level. 
The teen-age child can profit by ten hours of sleep, although 
he often wishes to observe only the eight-hour periods of adults. 
8. School and community must unite to plan with and for these 
Young people a worthwhile afterschool program. Provision must 
© made for the child who desires creative, manipulative, or con- 


templative activities, as well as for those who wish more active recre- 
ation a 


be pl 


e 
Yelopmental tasks of adolescence 


Education is a growing-up process which takes place as each 
Student works with others in the learning laboratory. The 
Pupil is gradually gaining an understanding of himself as an 
dividual, He is being prepared by the school and community 
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experience to take his place with others in a democratic adult 
society. 


Among the more important developmental tasks that adoles- 
cents face are the following: ? 


1. Coming to terms with their own bodies. During early adoles- 
cence, most young people seem to be very much aware of their own 
bodies. The reasons for the heightened consciousness of self at this 
age are numerous. First, it is during late pre-adolescence that 
changes occur in the proportion, structure, and functions of the 
human body that are oft times startling. Second, personal appear- 
ance is of great significance in adolescent Society. Young people 
learn quickly that the way their bodies look does have significance 
not only for courtship and the eventual selection of a mate, which 
is a bit far off for adolescents, but also in connection with many 
other types of social achievement. 

2. Learning new relationships to their age mates. Adolescents 


must acquire many new attitudes, skills, and understandings as they 
Work out a new sort of social relationship to their age mates of both 
sexes. Few things are more important than acceptance by their 


group. The isolates are excruciatingly unhappy, at least until some 
adjustment is worked out which usually involves €scape to books 

r adult society. Pre-adolesc 
h boys and girls somew 
ing adolescence that you 
attractive to the opposite sex. In mi 
a difficult one. A large number 
nd most of their time w 


ent groups are 
hat contemptu- 
ng people must 
ddleclass society, 
of boys and girls in 
orking at it. 


this problem is 
high school spe 
3. Achievin 


In a modern indus 
is so rapid that the new 


ards of acceptable beha 
4. Achieving adult s 


» Social change 
c y has quite different stand- 
vior from those that Bovern its parents. 
ocial and economic status. The obligation 
38. M. Corey and V. E, Herrick, * 

Young People," Youth, ion, and Libraries (Chi: 
brary Association, 1949), pp. 8-9. 
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of our young people to behave like adults and eventually to accept 
the social and economic responsibilities of adults defines a develop- 
mental task that baffles many of them. This adjustment gets com- 
plicated at regular intervals by our economic system. 

5. Acquiring self-confidence and a system of values. To have 
self-confidence and the attendant self-respect is of great importance 
to adolescents. Consequently, they are constantly testing themselves 
out. The boys want to find out if they have courage and resource- 
fulness, Girls also seek adventure, not only to test the limits of their 
€nvironment, but to find out what they can do successfully. 


Education of youth is the growth ladder of experiences on the 
climb to social adjustment and mature development in modern 
Society, 


Some of the major problems common to normal youth are: 
(1) breaking home ties, (2) developing a philosophy of life, (3) work- 
Ing out a happy, wholesome adjustment to members of the opposite 
Sex, (4) self-evaluation, and (5) choosing a vocation. It may be 
assumed that the average youth coming from the average home has 
already found a somewhat satisfactory solution, through home, 
School, and community experiences, of many social problems and 
Needs. The average youth enjoys the affection of his parents and 
the Protection of his home; he enjoys status with peers, friends, and 
adults and has won a degree of recognition and approval from all 
of them. He enjoys fair health, and adequate amount of self-con- 
fidence, has attained a degree of emotional control, and enjoys satis- 
lying Participation in the life around him. Furthermore, the aver- 
age American youth of this generation has already developed a 
religious faith sufficiently mature to meet his demands. These needs 
anq Problems, though they may not be minor, are generally less 


difficult for the average youth and are more often satisfactorily 


Solved during the period of youth.* 


Means of identifying individual differences ? 


We are interested in identifying individual differences so 


at Every student can work in areas in which he can experience 


tw s m " ems Normal Youth," Phi Delta K, 
Vals: A. Franklin, "Meeting the Problems of Norma € appan, 


4 anuary 195 . 176. x E 
9E um oe e uk Provide for Individual Differences, Report of 
o i 2 s i ai aul, Minn.: Saint Pa i 
Sı te on Individual Differences (Saint Paul, Minn.: Saint Paul Public 
S, 1953), pp. 5-6. 


th 
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a feeling of satisfaction. We need to discover these differences 
so that the teacher can supplement experiences in areas in 


which the student has a deficiency and exploit those in which 
he shows promise. 


A. Counselor Techniques: 


1. Social history 


a) Size of family 

b) Economic status of family 

c) Parental relationships 

d) Educational and religious background 


2. Test records 


a) Intelligence 
b) Achievement 
c) Aptitude 

d) Interest 

€) Personality 


3. Personal interviewing 
B. Teacher Techniques: 


Class discussions 
- Demonstrations 
Autobiographies 
- Student diaries 
Sociograms 
Pupil planning for field trips 

Pupil prepartion of exhibits 

Pupil planning of bulletin boards 
Activity file 

2) Individual 

b) Small group 

C) Whole class 

10. "Teacher attendance at school functions 
11. Observation of local news 
12. Contact with youth grou 


Q(O 00 -1 O ow Poo o — 


papers for news about students 


ps in community 
13. Informal conversation 
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14, Teacher-pupil conference 


15. Teacher-parent conference 
16. Home visitation 


17. Story-telling 
18. 


Leisure time reading 
19. 


Observation of student recreation 


The good teacher identifies early the individual differences in 
à group and gears the work to meet the needs of each pupil. 

ith patience and direction he can help the pupil to grow 
steadily and achieve his goals. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


One of the 
Program js th 
eur youth, 
€ach Pupil h 
or learnin 
Pupils in 
teachers, 

The tea 
Scared to , 


gifted 


most challenging problems in the social studies 
at of providing for the individual differences of 
The teacher is faced with a complicated task as 
as his own unique background pattern and capacity 
g. Providing for the range of differences among 
a group presents a challenge for the social studies 


cher is aware of the necessity for providing work 
he level of the slower pupil. He requires the superior 
this dh Pupil to use his ability to capacity. To accomplish 
Of e J J the teacher gears the work to meet the comprehension 
ch individual pupil in the group and aids each individual 
Tough guidance and direction in the process of learning. 
ES p» democratic teaching in the social studies makes provi- 
tifies m the uniqueness of each individual. The teacher iden- 
bx lfferences through observation and study and provides 
ch Earner so that he may gain from the instruction. 
lig err in each pupil well and helping him to understand 
situatie etter is of prime importance in any teaching-learnin 
and a Likewise, the pupil should know his teacher well, 
Pupir, ough this mutual friendship both can contribute to the 
È 8rowth, The pupil respects the teacher as a co-worker 
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and friend. The teacher is considered the important authority 
in the group. He helps the students plan activities, develops 
functional experiences, and establishes desirable goals. When 
the pupil's interests and needs are recognized, the instruction 
can be pitched to the range of the individual's ability. The 
pupil can, with the proper assistance from the teacher, be chan- 
neled into the stage where he is in many cases self-directed in 
learning. Each individual is allowed to proceed at his own 
ability rate. Consideration is given to the pupil's general de- 
velopment and his readiness for particular study when working 
on a problem. His interest, skill, and ability to achieve and 
profit by the experience is uppermost. 


There are two widely used methods for adapting the curriculum 
to individual differences of normal children in the kindergarten 
and first eight grades: (1) the more recently developed practice of 
varying the depth and scope of the topics and (2) the traditional 
method of varying the rate at which pupils progress through the 


grades. Both procedures are used concurrently by most school 
systems. 


ferences are continued in 
one is added. Here all 
content of the curriculum, 
to individual differences, 
of mathematics, but some 


tic. All take English, but some study the Shakespearean classics, 
some study easy current literature and some others read still easier 
materials with the emphasi i 


udy skills, and 
the fundamentals of English usage. Elective subjects are also added 
in grades nine through twelve to 
increasing individual differences 
Thus in grades nine through twelve the curriculum is adapted to 
individual differences by three methods: (1) varying the rate at 
which pupils progress through the grades, (2) varying the depth and 
scope of the topics, and (3) varying the topics and subjects selected 
for study, and also the amount and nature of the pupil’s participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities,” 6 
6 Claude V. Courter, chairman, An Educational Platform for the Public Schools, 
Some Phases of Instructional Policy (Chicago: Inland Press, Inc., 1952) ps ‘7% 
Developed and indorsed by school superintendents of cities in the U s. and 
Canada with population over 200,000. à 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The social studies teacher should adapt instruction to meet 
individual differences in youth. He must become a student 
of the basic problems of individual differences and accept the 
challenge of providing instruction for these differences. It is 
"nportant to understand and know that pupils differ in many 
Ways. "There is no one best method or procedure for handling 
the problem of providing functional learning for individual 
differences, It is the responsibility of the social studies teacher 
and other content teachers to study a group of pupils and pro- 
vide them with a kind of instruction to meet their needs. One of 
ur major tasks is to help the pupil grow and develop to the best 
of his ability. It is also important to note that each pupil has 
Some talent or skill, and it is through skillful teaching that we 
Provide the Opportunity for each pupil to make his contribu- 
tion to the group. Discovering and recognizing these char- 
acteristics aids the teacher in planning materials and directing 
activ O that the group experiences will be both successful 
and Profitable for each individual. 


ities S 


een Perusal of the problem of individual differences with respect 
: € social studies makes it clear that optional achievement of the 


wii Mes or goals sought must involve understanding of, and pro- 
on for, individual differences. It is also clear that no standard 


s 
SU Of educatio 
‘erests of all 


E age group. 


nal experiences or method can meet the needs and 
individuals or indeed the requirements of any grade 
There simply is no set curriculum or method suitable 
indi idu Indeed, careful consideration of the factors influencing 

al differences reveals clearly that the same curriculum or 
ctua]] may produce quite different results in different individuals. 
and Y the same method may cause desired learning in one case 


absence it 4 Pace Eni i i n : 
ectionsr of it in another or learning in quite unsought di- 


iles 8 z T 
les* has an excellent discussion relating to what can be 


One S Rl. cis 
about individual differences. 


in qu Jensen, An Interpretation of Individual Differences, Adapting Instruction 


[Creer E à 
Studies gue Studies to Individual Differences, National Council for the Social 
gel Yearbook (Washington: 1944), p. 31. 


- Wiles c . : 
Dp. 268. cu Teaching for Better Schools (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), 
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Meeting individual differences is not a technique, it is a way of 
living. It includes accepting others, respecting their contributions, 
working for the kind of group operation in which each individual 


knows he has a part, and encouraging each pupil to give his best in 
each situation. 


Specific suggestions: 


l. Ascertain the types of individual differences that are im- 
portant. 


?. Recognize that it is impossible for two people to grow in the 
same way from the same experience. 


9. Assist pupils to secure chairs and work locations suited to 
their physical condition. 


4. Establish group and individual rapport as the basis for 
individual conferences. 


5. Utilize group study and research periods as time for individ- 
ual conferences and planning. 


6. Provide opportunity for the individual to Suggest activities 
and ways of work in group planning sessions. 


7. Encourage and accept different types of growth and expres- 
sion in the class. 


8. Supplement grou 
each pupil. 

9. Vary the type and amoun 
ning of tasks to be done. 

10. Secure a wide variet 

ll. Organize different t 

12. Encourage the pupils 


p objectives with individual objectives for 


t of homework through group plan- 


y of materials. 


progress. 
14. Talk with a 


17. Stress importance of class members' helping each other. 
18. Use encouragement rather than Stimulation with the un- 
interested child. 


19. Build group morale and Structure as a way of helping the 
aggressive child. 
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The individual learner 


In the modern secondary school, the pupil each year studies, 
on an average, with four or five different teachers. This situa- 
tion calls for a more complete understanding of each pupil 
Since Students do not remain with individual teachers as long 
^ period of time as when the one room school was common to 
the American educational system. The challenge of American 
education is how to guide wisely the learning activities of each 
Individual pupil. This calls for a critical evaluation of the 
Content, methods, procedures, experiences, guidance, and activi- 
ties both in and out of school engaged in by youth in our 
Secondary Schools. All personnel engaged in the process of 
teaching and guiding youth should have a thorough knowledge 


: 8 d E 
OF students in order to aid in solving pupil problems and needs, 


The Sifted learner 


The gifted learner is one who is capable of high intellectual 


“ccomplishment and who often possesses special abilities in 
Certain Skills such as art, music, and writing. Intellectual gifts 
Svidenceq 


E by gifted learners are often found only in the areas 

his special aptitudes. . 

E Sifted pupil may indicate by performance or reading an 
Pecial aptitude for science, and his achievements in this area 

may Substantially exceed those of his fellow pupils. Where 
Perior aptitude is shown, valuable experiences and oppor- 


tunit; 3 s 

: Nities Should be provided by the teacher, with two reservations 
n mij A 

of mnd: (1) accomplishments must be shared with the members 


“© group, and (2) the gifted pupil must work to the limit 
m» Capacity, 


a did. LQ. of the gifted pupils has been placed at 140, although 


ne Erence of opinion exists among authorities as to the exact 
l . S 
nt at which the gifted and rapid learners may be separated. 
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his pupils. Although it may seem relatively easy to teach rapid 
learners, teachers who direct the learning of these students are 
performing a strenuous task. Superior student instruction 
must be kept at a high level to retain pupil interest, and inde- 
pendent assignments must be comprehensive and thought pro- 
voking. Although the rapid learner needs help occasionally, 
the instructor should encourage him to use his skills and talents 
in order to grow through his own efforts and application to 
the tasks at hand. The rapid learner may assume the role of 
participant through committee work and become familiar with 


group actions. He can, through cooperative planning, contrib- 


ute to the work of the group without distracting from the efforts 


of the other pupils. In the democratic classroom environment, 


he may share his experiences and knowledge with others and 
perhaps raise the standards of the entire group. 

The superior student learns to rely upon his own initiative 
and moves through challenging materials at an accelerated pace. 
He has a sense of organization, of accomplishment, and of pur- 


pose. He can work independently on assignments in the library 
or in the learning laboratory, a 


nd he may assume much respon- 
sibility for his own progress 


and evaluation. Especially, he 
should learn to evaluate his own specific performance in rela- 


tion to his abilities. Rapid learners prefer longer units of work 
because their outlook is broader than other pupils, and greater 
returns for their efforts in resear 


ch and investigation of prob- 
lems may be found in superior growth. 


Teaching the rapid learner presents an entirely different 
problem from that of the slower learner. Education in the past 
has provided for the average individual and overlooked the 
superior pupil. The slower learner, 
did receive some extra drill and remed 
attention is focused upon meeting the needs of the rapid learner. 
The school program should contribute to the intellectual, social, 
and emotional growth of the superior learner as effectively as 
possible. 


when deemed advisable, 
ial assistance. Today our 
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Superior students generally appear to need substantial enrich- 
ment of their school programs — not merely additional facts to be 
memorized but a more fundamental and logical consideration of 
important problems. In providing such enrichment, teachers can 
safely give bright students more freedom and less detailed direction 
than they have given in the past, for such students have generally 
shown themselves to be capable of assuming large responsibility 
or their own school progress. This does not mean that superior 
Students need no guidance or disciplinary control. They should 


ave careful observation and be given an occasional check on actual 
achievement.13 


The social studies presents many possibilities for teaching 
the rapid learner because of the varied avenues to inquiry and 
Tesearch. Units of work and selected problems must be inter- 
esting, functional, and at the same time challenging to the 
thought energy and resources of the intellectual individual. 
The problem of meeting the needs of the rapid learner en- 
Us considerable study on the part of the teacher. Efforts should 
© made to ascertain his needs, interests, and immediate prob- 
“ms and proceed from that point in a positive manner. In- 
“truction becomes more or less individualized "for the superior 
Student, With some caution taken to see that he is not unduly 
in erloaded with responsibilities. He may at times resist learn- 
. 9 as does the slower learner, and can be expected to contribute 


m $0 much to the learning process. It is true he is able to 
E n a wider variety of experiences and his degree of 
Gog ment is greater than that of the other pupils m the 
E Rapid learners are generally the natural leaders in the 


q > and efforts should be made in the work to bring out this 
uali : 5 
ality, The social studies teacher should appraise the learning 


Cha C f i E 
m ‘acteristics of the rapid learner and strive for bettering his 
hs 


fo] ing Procedures. The teacher may wish to consider the 
lowing, 


18 py; 
No, qUEh-Schoo, Methods with Superior Students, Research Bulletin Vol, XIX, 
P. 161, ^ *Shington: National Education Association, Research Division, 1941), 
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1. Understand the rapid learner in order to meet his needs. 


2. Stimulate the superior pupil to work to his fullest 


capacity. : 
3. Provide leadership activities for the rapid learner. 


4. Furnish extra projects, reading assignments, and special 
research. 


5. Encourage gifted Pupils to explore and develop their 
own special talents and outstanding interests. 
6. Help the capable learner establish definite goals. 


7. Challenge the ability of the rapid learner 


to improve 
over and above his previous achiev 


ement. 
the proper technique for 
his own work and progress as well as that of others. 
9. Encourage the rapid pupil to think critically and be 
selective in the use of materials for learning. 
10. Develop in the su 
and consider 


8. Teach the superior pupil 
evaluating 


perior individual the cooperative spirit 
ation for others in the group. 
ll. Encourage the rapid learner 
for the slower individual. 

12. Utilize the assistance of 
of organizing, planning, 


to help and demonstrate 


the superior Pupil in the process 
and executing the learning program. 


The slow learner 


The slow learner may be defined as that individual whose 
ability to grasp intellectual know 
average learner w 
tests. He is 
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able to learn if teachers supply them with reading materials 
Suitable for their level, worthwhile activities, and interesting 
xperiences. One of the common problems at the secondary 
level is the inability of the pupil to read adequately and to make 
Normal Progress in this area of achievement. To overcome this 
Weakness the teacher must ascertain the pupils’ chief interests 
and locate readily materials which will be of interest to him and 
at the same time provide some growth in reading. 
Some School systems are meeting the problem of educating 
Slow learners by establishing a special educational program for 
them, In this way it is felt some of the real needs of youth can 
ds Satisfied, and pupils with similar educational abilities will 
e ?rought together. The grouping of slow learners will be 
termined in many cases by the particular local situation and 
May be accomplished either in a regular classroom group made 
UP of ability levels of pupils or in a special group composed of 
Slow learners, In a heterogeneous group, the slow learner 
Sains from the richness of the experiences through aiding and 
“aring in Cooperative activities with fellow students. Such an 
Arrangement calls for effective planning so each pupil grows 
accompli ; i - Careful plannine 
SF a Som is = is bea ser ai = 
Sardlesg Of his leid of ability will have a sense of security and 
Nt fee] s eot low learners may be as. 
Signed Out of place. For example, slow le 1 y be as 
board such duties as painting murals, arranging the bulletin 
Tiis isplay, taking the class roll, helping the teacher with the 
Pr s of furniture, and sharing in the construction of the 
task Pe that the group is to follow. The more intellectual 
to th, aun as preparation of specific reports, may be assigned 
Nore intellectual members of the composite group. 


Sracte:.. 
teristics of the slow learner 14 


To T N r 
tor ability should receive consideration. 


Mater; i 
L Teac tals and Methods for Teaching Slow Learners, Curricular Syllabus No, 
er Education Series (Trenton, New Jersey: State Dept. of Education, 


' Pp. 2. 
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C. 
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1. The slow learner approaches nearer the “normal” child in 
sensory activity and in motor ability than in intellectual prone 
2. The slow learner approximates success at his chronologica 
age level most nearly in processes which call for eye-hand co- 
ordinations and for motor response. . 

3. The slow learner enjoys the manipulation of materials and 
the actual operations in the construction of any product; he can 
generally be taught to be proficient in hand skills. 

4. There are children who are slow mentally who do not have 
good mechanical ability, just as there are superior children who 
are limited in this capacity. 

5. Some children with good mechanical ability fail because the 


instruction in mechanical work is not adapted to the child's 
mentality. 


Mental ability has definite characteristics. 


l. The mental ability of the slow learning child at any age !5 
characterized by a slower rate of development, and less develop 
ment, than the "normal" child. 

2. There are limitations in abilities having to do with abstract 


thinking and symbols such as are involved in association, reason- 
ing, and generalization. 


3. There are varying degrees of ability among children in the 
slow learning group. 

4. There is limited ability to apply in one situation, experience 
learned in another, and to anticipate consequences. 

5. Mentally slow children on the whole show more unevenness 
of development than do “normal” children. 

6. "There is a tendency to give stereotype answers. 

7. Abilities tend to be concrete rather than abstract. 

8. The ability for self-criticism is limited. 


9. Unusual directions are difficult to keep in mind. 


Social and emotional development must be studied. 


l. The slow learning child has many of the experiences of “not 
mal" children of his own age. 


2. With adolescent maturity comes the development of strong 
emotional tendencies, interest in vocations, in friendships, in th€ 
opposite sex, and in a desire to be like others. 

3. Because of less ability to learn from experience, to take in all 
the elements in a complex situation, 


to foresee consequences, an 
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to form judgments, the slow learner is less capable of making 

Social adjustments than is the "normal" child. " 

4. While a child of fourteen may have the mental ability of a 

child of nine years, many of his interests will usually be more 

those of the fourteen year level. . 
Personality and social adjustments are important factors in 

determining the success or failure of the slow learner. 

6. A well-adjusted child with an I.Q. of 50 may do better school 

Work than a poorly adjusted child with an I.Q. of 60. 


D. Physical development is of utmost importance. 


l. According to some studies, the physical development and 
Physical traits of the slow learner resemble those of "normal" 
children, 
2. Other studies indicate that the slow learner may have defects 
Such as diseased tonsils and adenoids, which may contribute to 
the €ducational retardation. 
Talking and walking may be delayed in his development. 
With regard to physical stature, there are great variations 
*mong all levels of ability. However, since there is usually a 


high Correlation among an individual's traits, the slow learner 
may be smaller, 


The Slow learner needs to have the type of work that he can 
ND Satisfactorily, He can reach a fair degree of achievement 
= the €xperiences are geared to his own needs and interests. 

'€ pupil must be able to understand relationships and not 

Confronted with a maze of difficult content. Effective work 


lts are important for his progress. The pupil should have 
b Portunities for practical experiences as well as self-expression. 


i Ye slow learner in his own way has something to contribute 
! process of group living and learning. . 4 
aa I5 truly amazing what can be accomplished with slow 
DM The pupils must understand what is to be accom- 
fe » 1n terms of their own capacities to perform and evaluate 
coe bid They need meaningful learning that can be easily 
„Stred to other situations in the everyday life of a com- 
BO. Is nb other learning situation is the element of under- 


Stang; : 
ding and encouragement so essential. Slow learners need 
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to have instilled in themselves the element of confidence about 
the work. A little sincere commendation for their achievements 
is most helpful. This provides the momentum and enthusiasm 
necessary to accept the challenge of new responsibilities. Tasks 
should be adjusted to their abilities, and the units or topics 
should be of a shorter duration than those for the superior pupil. 
Work in the classroom should be related whenever possible to 
real life situations. All assignments should be clarified for the 
pupil, and it is wise to have him copy it in his notebook. The 
writer has had the pleasure and satisfaction of teaching slow 
learners at both the junior and senior high school level and 
realizes the importance of giving all pupils that chance for 
successful achievement. 

Subject requirements and learning procedures should be 
flexible rather than rigid and always subordinated to the 
abilities, needs, interests, and problems of the pupils. Manual 
aids are particularly helpful in instructing slow learners. The 
pupils enjoy working with their hands, doing construction as 
well as creative work. "They learn much from the preparation 
necessary in the process of teacher-pupil planning; for example: 
such things as the construction of a large pictorial or physical 
map depicting some phase of history or society can be under- 
taken only after much study and discussion. Such instructio? 
encompasses content materials as well as manual skills. Par 
ticularly in the social studies, the progress of the group in social 
living and the awakening of individual pride and responsibility 
are of greater importance than the acquisition of much factual 
knowledge. The teacher should help each pupil to: 


l. attain his best possible development at his own rate 

2. develop his interests and skills 

3. expand his vocabulary 

4. improve his reading skill 

5. develop good work habits 

6. feela sense of belonging, of being secure, and a spirit of recog 
nition in the group 


B 


7. feel that he is appreciated and a vital part of the learning 
process 
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8. see that learning is continuous, cooperative, and worthwhile 
; meet his special needs through educational as well as voca- 
tional guidance 


&row socially through new and varied experiences 


G 


i uidance is essential in directing the progress of slower 
ear 


ners. The social studies teacher and the homeroom teacher 
Should act as friendly advisers. Social responsibility and de- 
Stable social attitudes should be developed in the individual. 

Program for the slower learners’ growth may include home- 
room activities, clubs, special work assignments, participation in 
Sports, ang encouraging leisure time activities such as a special 
hobby, In this way the individual maintains a greater associa- 
tion with other pupils. 


Working with the learners 


a teacher, in addition to providing for the slow and rapid 
nos must consider any emotional disturbances or physical 
ene of the individual pupil. The various individual 
pu ees may include visual and auditory defects, health 
. Cms, and social disturbances. The teacher must guide the 
inte individual as well as group work. Satisfactory adjust- 
to any learning situation is most essential. 
Nall Situations the teacher must strive to be helpful, patient, 
"nderstanding. He must show a deep interest in the work 
Progra dividual. To implement learning in the social studies 
Ness for — on teacher uni oe "as ied TER : 1 i 
: Tlences bs copia ^. ie rs ud his a i 
Inter. » and at the same time keep in m "a 
aterial He must introduce a wide Tamet of audio-visual 
the S and various techniques to facilitate learning. With 
si E. learner, it will mean starting with functional experi- 
Reve, lat have an appeal to the individual. The pupil should 
Wil] Ses forced but allowed to move as rapidly as his ability 
Sidi, Trant. Vocational interests are sometimes helpful in 
8 the work of the slow pupil. The gifted pupil should 
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be made aware of and encouraged to develop his potentialities 
to a high degree. He should be permitted to sample and use 
a great variety of materials. 

In addition to working with individual learners, the teacher 
must deal with groups within the class. 


Pboto by Bob Finver. 


STUDENTS EXPLORE THE COMMUNITY 


A. Advantages of group work: 
1. Group work is a good way to discover individual difference: 

2. Group work is a good way to discover the interests and needs 

of all the children. 


8. Group work provides a technique for developing an inquisi- 
tive mind and exploratory techniques. 


4. Group work tends to help the teacher and the pupil depart 
from a purely subject matter emphasis. 


a) We cannot restrict ourselves to a detailed curriculum and 
to minimum essentials. 
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b) We must teach him to recognize the potentialities of the 
Subject and himself. 


B. Suggested Procedures for Setting up Groups: 


l. Group work may have to be postponed until 


a) The teacher knows the class 

b) The pupils know the teacher and know each other 

c) The students know the school facilities 

4) Student understands the true meaning of freedom and 
accepts responsibility. 


propi P teups may be set up in various ways, depending on the 
m at hand: by ability, interests, and work situations. 

agains: coe membership may be reassigned at intervals to guard 

rigidity in class organization. 

of Ey learner needs freedom to change groups in the interest 
imum growth. 

Situations should be created so that every student has a chance 

Xperience success in terms of his potentialities. 
dass ol OUP Work will not take care of all problems within the 
B n. Referrals to special services may be necessary. 
DRUT IR students like human beings— appeal to status and 


encors, tcher should be given a great deal of freedom and 
Uctive ged to experiment with techniques that may be pro- 
M n the teaching of all youth. He should always be alert 
Furt Nn that will aid in the teaching of all types of pupils. 
to Eee every teacher should make his findings available 

€achers. Success, research, and worthwhile experi- 


ntati ; P 
youg, 9^ Will aid in providing for the needs and interests of 


In 
t 
n: Sore classes 


| Ca > E : . 
| and Soe believe that the environment, equipment, supplies, 
Tha. CCted ‘activities are most important for teaching groups 


Co i i 
AN Te class, This is particularly true in meeting the needs of 
Cle 
b. 14, ^ ecteq from How to Better Provide for Individual Differences, op. cit, 
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the slow learner through guided educational experiences in à 
laboratory situation. In a social studies classroom that is ac- 
tually a workroom, pupils are free to explore. The teacher whose 
classroom has the proper physical features can, through wise 


guidance, develop in a group the proper attitude toward 
learning. 


Core programs are student-centered rather than subject-cen tered. 
They are organized because of the needs of the students and not for 
the perpetuation of a body of knowledge. Slow-learning students 
need growth experiences which have meaning to them and which are 
based on their needs. 

Core programs have important guidance possibilities. Since they 
integrate the experiences of two or more courses, they not only 
provided opportunity for the development of meaningful relation- 
ships in the experiences taught, but they also provide an enlarged 
block of time in which the teacher has opportunity to study individ- 
ual pupils. Guidance takes place when teachers know their pupils. 
Through knowing them, the teacher is in a position to adjust his 
teaching to their needs. If the homeroom teacher handles the core 
programs, the guidance function is developed still further by the 


increased length of time one particular teacher has a student under 
his guidance and direction.16 


The learning laboratory is a potent social force in the process 
of educating youth. A well-equipped and directed classroom 
provides an inviting atmosphere, the essential guidance for 
groups in the art of democratic living. The good teacher in 
working with youth motivates them to use a wide range O 


materials to help solve the problems and topics under co?" 
sideration. 


Conclusion 


Individual differences in modern secondary education should 
be recognized and met in a satisfactory manner. The socia 


16 By permission from Practical Guidance Methods, by R. H. Knapp. copy” 
right, 1953, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., pp. 221-22. 
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Studies teacher. should study his students, select the content, 
and adapt his methods and procedures to meet the needs, inter- 
€sts, and abilities of each individual pupil in his group. 

It is important that the secondary school and the social studies 
teacher learn about each pupil and attempt to build a program 
to meet his particular needs. Students differ in many respects 
aud Particularly in interests and abilities. The slow learner 
35 Well as the rapid learner should be helped to grow to their 
üllest Capacity. "Traditional programs and methods of teaching 
will have to be modified to produce effective and functional 
“arning. More worthwhile experiences both in the classroom 
and out in the community should be given to our contemporary 
Youth, Guidance and evaluation should assume even greater 
Toles in aiding the process of growth and development. 

" po] abis study and experimentation by each particular 

the o System is needed to build a flexible curriculum to meet 

be Problems of providing for individual differences. It can 

we omPlished in a manner that will meet the intellectual as 
*5 the social and emotional needs of youth. 
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QUILT 


THE MODERN 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 


THE PRESENT-DAY social studies teacher in our secondary 
Schools is a professionally competent and well-informed indi- 
vidual. He is aware of the major responsibility of educating 
youth to meet the many challenges of our complex society. He 
makes a definite contribution to the total growth of the students 
in his classes. He is alert to the task of meeting the changing 
heeds, interests, and problems of individuals. 

The good teacher has a sincere interest in each youth and in 
the groups he works with in the process of learning. He is 2 
Student, always seeking new knowledge in his field. "The social 
Studies teacher is enthusiastic about his subject and education 
in general. He understands the local community, its history, 
resources, and needs as they relate to the curriculum. He under- 
Stands that the education of youth is a continuous process which 
takes place both in the school and out in the community. He 
is first a teacher, then a philosopher, a guide, a co-worker, and 
a friend. The good teacher is particularly interested in, and 
understands the nature of, his immediate groups. 


A successful teacher 

The successful teacher is an interesting person. He likes 
young people and enjoys associating and working with them. 
Students and colleagues seek his company. The successful 
teacher has the respect and confidence of his students and their 
Parents. He possesses invaluable traits of leadership, initiative, 
€nthusiasm, cheerfulness, humor, sincerity, and patience. By 
his personal example and influence he inspires industry, hon- 
esty, Perserverance, promptness, neatness (in dress and appear- 

83 
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ance as well as in performance), and cooperation. The success- 
ful teacher is impartial; he shows firmness, self-control, and 
poise. He has an appreciation for the feelings of others; he treats 
his students with tact, consideration, and courtesy, and accepts 
their suggestions as willingly and democratically as he expects 
them to accept his own. He is open-minded, willing to experi- 
ment and accept new ideas. The successful teacher understands 
his responsibility in selecting pertinent curriculum materials 


College High School, Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. Photo by Bob Finver. 
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for his students. He specializes in developing good citizenship, 
and in his own way provides the momentum for his students 
to go forward into society with a feeling of confidence. His 
satisfaction is acquired through the achievements of his former 
Students as they make their contribution in a particular field 
of endeavor. He is always striving to do a good job of educating 
Our American youth, yet he constantly strives to improve his 
methods and techniques of imparting knowledge; in other 
Words, he is not satisfied with doing merely a good job. 


Co-worker, philosopher, and friend 


The social studies teacher is a guiding spirit, an efficient 
Planner, a constant learner, and a keen student in an environ- 
ment where each member of the group acquires success through 
experience. Furthermore, the teacher is an individual with a 
reserve store of energy, varied interests, deep enthusiasm, and 
a creative mind. He has a sincere interest in his students and 
a love for his work. He must bea professionally-minded person. 

The teacher builds an informal, friendly, cooperative, and 
human classroom atmosphere. His pleasant and approachable 
manner cements the best kind of relationships within the group. 
Undirected self-discipline is the foundation for that spirit of 
loyalty that prevails in the inviting setting of a learning labora- 
tory. The teacher guides cooperative planning and helps the 
Students in setting up goals and selecting exp € n 

Students are inspired by his whole some: and posiave outlook 
9n life in general. The teacher exhibits patience and tolerance 
Whenever the need arises in the course of his work. Students 
turn to him for advice and counsel, and he shows a genuine 
terest in their problems, which at ae ee insur- 
mou he teaching- ‘ocess re- 
ieu a e F interests, hobbies, and experi- 


Nnces possessed by the teacher. The teacher exhibits emotional 
and Physical stability that is a tower of strength in guiding 


Our young people. 
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Students are assisted in their homeroom and group extra- 
curricular activities by a friendly teacher. It is the friendly 
teacher who enjoys the life and activities of the school. He is 
frequently in attendance at the social and recreational func- 
tions. He willingly gives of his time, energy, and resources, so 
that students may derive satisfaction from their many activities. 


Students list desirable qualities for a teacher 


The students of an eleventh grade American history class 
have suggested the following qualities most desirable in a 
teacher: 


A teacher should 


be fair 

be considerate 

be impartial 

command respect 

be up to date 

be neat in appearance 

have respect for students 

have a good sense of humor 

not give out too much homework 

10. have good discipline 

11. be able to get along with everyone 

12. make class work interesting 

18. be courteous and sincere 

14. vary the course 

15. not be tied down to a textbook 

16. show a desire to help the student 

17. give assignments in advance 

18. not have changeable moods 

19. understand the language of a teen-ager 

90. realize that there are different levels of intelligence 
2]. be willing to listen to the class 

22. not shown favoritism 

23, have a mind open to suggestions 

94. have a well-balanced and pleasant personality 
25. be willing to talk to students after school 

26. not “spring” surprise tests; give tests that are fair to all 


students 


CON HATA > 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
class 
33. 
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have a good knowledge of the subject 

know how to impart this knowledge to his students 

have a desire for teaching young people 

be understanding and sympathetic 

not interrupt students when they are speaking 

mark fairly with a method of marking wanted by most of the 


have a general understanding of current events and know how 


to apply this knowledge to the course 
34. believe in extra-curricular activities and be willing to serve 


as à sponsor 
35. attempt to present the material in the most interesting way 


possible 


Further traits of a good teacher 


Students who were considering teaching as a profession visited 
Schools, talked with counselors, and developed the following sum- 


mary 


1 Lo, 
1952), 


Js ps 


of qualities of a good teacher.! 


T — thoughtfulness 
R — reliability 
A — ability in leadership - 
I — integrity 
T — tact 
S — sense of humor ^ 
O — objectivity ^ 
F — fluency * 
A — ability to do creditable college work 
G — gregariousness 
O — open-mindedness 3 
O — originality * 
D — discernment 
T — tidiness 
E — enthusiasm 
A —adaptability ^ 
C — cooperativeness < 
H — health 
E — efficiency * 
R — resourcefulness . 
oat Ahead to Teaching (Albany, New York: State Dept. of Education, 
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Attends local, state, and national meetings 
Appreciates supervision 

Reads professional literature 

Provides for individual differences 
Practices good citizenship 

Grows in the profession 

Utilizes audio-visual materials 

Uses community resources 

Interested in community and world affairs 
Has outside interests and hobbies 


SOBNIHD A 1 


= 


Guidance responsibilities 


The social studies teacher in our secondary school has many 
opportunities for giving constructive guidance to the student. 


Thus, upon the teacher falls the task of developing youth to 
their fullest growth. 


The Community 


Parents 


The 
Profession Q Home The Good Teacher Pupils 5 The World 


School 


The School System 
TEACHER CONTACTS WITH SOCIETY 


1. Responsibilities of the Subject Teacher? 


a) To endeavor to have each pupil's achievement tally with 
his ability. 

b) To present to pupils work that is reasonably within the 
range of their abilities or recommend transfer of a pupil who 
is obviously misplaced. 


2 Guidance (Maplewood, N. J.: School District of South Orange and Maple- 
wood, 1949), pp. 16-18. 
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c) To accept direct responsibility for helping the pupil form 
good study habits in his subject by regularity and definiteness 
of assignments, directed study periods, etc. 

d) To keep in touch with homeroom teachers and the class 
guides by notifying them of discipline cases, unnecessary fail- 
ure, marked success, or need for parent conferences affecting 
any children in their groups. 

€) To accept direct responsibility for so teaching his subject 
that it will make the most effective contribution to the child’s 
intellectual, social, physical and emotional growth. 

f) To take responsibility for checking reading habits, oral 
English, spelling, etc., no matter what his subject is. 

g) To teach the vocational and avocational possibilities of 
his subjects. 

h) To report to the homeroom teacher and class guide each 
pupil who shows ability of such a nature that he should be 
encouraged to pursue the subject field beyond high school 
and possibly to make vocational use of his ability in that field. 
i) To consider the nature and amount of homework as a 
problem involving guidance. 

]) To take interest in keeping up the morale of the school, 
and to take his share of responsibility for general conditions 


in the school. 


Responsibilities of Department Director and Head 


a) To lead the teachers within the department in the organiza- 

tion and development of subject matter and activities so that 

these meet the needs of pupils with different interests, abili- 

ties, and objectives at different stages of individual growth. 

b) To help assure classroom conditions in his department 

which are conducive to the development of the individual 

and to the development of constructive group learning. 

€) To work closely and continuously with the teacher, class 

guide, and the principal in the placement of individual pupils 

in the best possible learning situations for them. 

d) To coordinate the work in his department between the 

senior and junior high schools in such a way as to contribute 

to the smoothest possible transition for the pupil from one 

School to the other. 

€) To assist in the selection of teachers who are not only well 

Du in the departmental field but who are sympathetic with 
ance point of view. 
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f) To report periodically to the principal and. supervising 
principal upon the activities and achievements of his depart- 
mental instructors as they affect the progress and growth of 
pupils. 

g) To keep the administration and staff informed of trends 
and practices in his departmental field. 


The classroom teacher, in the last analysis, plans and guides the 
learning experiences of students. Even when the needs of youth 
have been identified by the school and an over-all school program 
has been designed to meet such recognized needs, unless the teach- 
ing program is also worked out in these terms, the school does not 
meet the requirements of youth needs. The identification of the 
needs of youth can provide only material with which the teacher 
can work, while a design for the school program can furnish only a 
structure which facilitates more effective teaching. To attain in 
fact a curriculum which helps meet the needs of youth, the teacher 
must employ his knowledge of youth needs in an appropriate 
fashion and use the design of the school program in a way to con- 
tribute to this end in his own teaching.? 


PREPARATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


The preparation of social studies teachers for our secondary 
schools does not follow a special or uniform pattern. Certifica- 
tion requirements in a state influences program offerings. The 
recruitment, preparation, standards, and training of the pros- 
pective secondary teacher is developed around a specific col- 
lege program. In fact, some states have added a fifth year to 
the academic training program for teachers leading to the 
M.A. degree. Colleges of education are confronted with the 
dynamic changes taking place in our society and the emerging 
curriculum patterns in our secondary schools — for example, 
the changing purpose of our secondary school and the rise of 
the new curriculum. Basically two factors are essential in the 

3 R. W. Tyler, “Translating Youth Needs into ‘Teaching Goals," Adapting the 
Secondary-School Program to the Needs of Youth, National Society for the Study 


of Education, 52nd Yearbook, Part I (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1953), Chap. XII, p. 215. Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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program of teacher training: good academic education and 
Sound professional training to produce competent teachers. 
Consideration should be given to the following: 


l. Adequate school and community laboratory experience 

2. Understanding the growth process of children and youth 

3. Understanding of modern evaluation practices and their ap- 
plication to the learning process 

4. Greater stress upon knowing better the local geography, his- 
tory, natural resources, industries, institutions and agencies, occu- 
pations, peoples, and problems of the community, county, and state 

5. Ample training in the selection, planning, and organizing of 


worthwhile learning experiences "A j 
6. Experience in the selection and utilization of library resources 


and audio-visual materials . 7 

The good curriculum then, at any level, is one which reveals 
through learning activities, teaching skills, instructional activities 
and learner’s reactions a high potential for experiences which, 

1. Gives a recognition to all of the fundamental needs of learners 
who are maturing in our democratic society. The curriculum of 
prospective teachers will include experiences which will enable 
those participating to learn how to study learners and how to use 
the results of such study in planning with those who are to be 
taught. "M z 5 

2. Centers in the problems or situations which are meaningful 
to the learner and are of major importance in improving the quality 
of personal and social living. Prospective teachers will need ex- 
periences which make clear the relation between the organization 
of the curriculum and the type and quality of learning, and which 
add to their competence in organizing learning experiences so that 
they are meaningful and significant to the learners whom they will 
teach. 

3. Provides for the participation of learners in identifying, de- 
fining and using objectives. The prospective teacher will need ex- 
periences which will clarify the function of objectives and lead to 
skill on his part in working cooperatively with others in identifying 
objectives and using them as guides to action. 

4. Includes experiences which are well selected in terms of the 
Objectives sought, of a sound concept of human development and 
learning, of an acceptable basis for organizing learning experiences 
and of the resources of the school. For the prospective teacher, ex- 


>. 
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periences are necessary which will raise these factors in selection 
to the level of consciousness and develop at least a safe minimum 
of skill in their use. 

5. Is carefully planned but involves the continuing participation 
in planning by learners as it unfolds and is developed. The cur- 
riculum of prospective teachers will include abundant opportunity 
for practice under guidance in planning and in working coopera- 
tively with learners in carrying through on activities which are 
planned. 

6. Is characterized by continuous evaluation related to the full 
range of purposes sought and participated in by all who are con- 
cerned with the educational program. For prospective teachers, this 
requires a curriculum providing extensive experience with evalua- 
tion problems working independently and in cooperation with 
learners. 

7. Liberates thought and activity, focusses on major problems and 
issues, provides opportunity for experimentation and gives experi- 
ence in bringing about change. For prospective teachers, this sug- 
gests the need for experiences which will lead to effective work 
with others in group situations and to an understanding of the 
psychological and social factors in change, and the means for their 
control.* 


Another important consideration in the preparation of social 
studies teachers is emphasized below. 


To insure a supply of secondary school social studies teachers ade- 
quately prepared to meet the responsibility of educating all youth 
for citizenship, the institutions preparing teachers must work with 
the public schools, and the state education offices, and the profes- 
sional social studies organizations. The quality of the preparation 
provided for social studies teachers depends, in the final analysis, 
on the understanding that college and university staff members, 
many public groups, secondary school teachers themselves, and 
those directly charged with the task of preparing secondary school 
social studies teachers, have of today's changing secondary school 
and its population. If that understanding is comprehensive and tied 
to the conviction that the personal needs and interests of youth must 

4 Preparation of Teachers in the Area of Curriculum and Instruction, 'The 


National Society of College Teachers of Education Monograph No. 2 (Austin: 
The University of Texas Printing Division, 1951), Chap. X, pp. 88-89. 
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be met, an informed and alert citizenry developed, then there will 
be continued improvement in the foundational preparation of 


secondary school social studies teachers.5 


Importance of trends 


Instructional trends that are important in secondary educa- 
tion should be carefully studied by Teacher Training Institu- 
tions when organizing their programs. The nineteen trends 
listed below are grouped under three headings as follows: * 


A. Providing for the pupil — 
l. Increasing emphasis upon the whole individual — his physical, 


mental, emotional growth and development. 
2. Increasing attention to the development of habits and attitudes 


appropriate to democracy. 
3. Increasing consideration of mental health. 
4. Counseling and guidance made integral parts of instruction. 
5. Less emphasis upon competition and more upon individual 


needs and achievements. 


B. Selecting the content of the curriculum — 


l. Content selected to meet the present needs of pupils as well as 
needs of an adult democratic society. 
2. Maturation and readiness of pupils used more extensively as 


guides in selecting content. ; k 
3. Better recognition of, and provision for, individual differences. 
4. Activities and resources of the community given wider use 


in the school offering. 
5. Content chosen which will develop and broaden the interests 


of the pupil, thus providing bases of 
4) his general education and 
b) his selection of some areas for extended study according 
to his interest and promise of success. 
SAL W. Spieseke, '"The Preparation of Secondary School Social Studies 
qieachers," The Teacher of the Social Studies, National Council for the Social 
tudies, 23rd Yearbook (Washington: 1952), p. 79. 


€J. A. Bond, “Teacher Education and Trends in the Second: 

ic is à i s E T ary School Cur- 
soe Curriculum Trends and Teacher Education, The Association for ses 
ent "Teaching, 32nd Yearbook (Lock Haven, Pa.: 1953), pp. 45—46. 
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C. Organizing the school offering — 


l. Increasing emphasis upon large learning areas with consequent 
consideration of a wide variety of learning materials. 

2. Increasing supply and variety of teaching and study materials 
— enriched classroom environment. 

3. Greater provision for the use of all senses — emphasis upon 
more complete learning. 

4. Provision for more varied and extensive pupil expression. 

5. Increasing pupil-teacher cooperation in planning. 

6. Skills provided for as functional parts of the curriculum. 

7. Increasing provision for pupil participation in a wide variety 
of learning activities and less emphasis on mere verbalization about 
activities. 

8. Making curriculum planning a continuous process. 

9. The curriculum organized so that concepts, understandings 


and skills are developed naturally and gradually through experi- 
ences arising out of daily life situations. 


THE STUDENT TEACHER 


The prospective teacher must realize that the period of stu- 
dent teaching is a major phase of his preparation for the pro- 
fession. In view of this step in the initial period of his teaching 
career observation is most helpful. 


Value of observation 


The student teacher as wéll as those new to the profession 
should devote considerable time to the observation of excellence 
in teaching. Watching the performance of a competent, experi- 
enced teacher constitutes a definite and important step in the 
training of the prospective teacher. 

Teacher training institutions should establish a broad ob- 
servation program for their students in addition to the observa- 
tions in the laboratory school. Small groups can be taken by 
their supervisor to observe in different types of schools. Ob- 
servations outside of their major fields should be encouraged 
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since in most cases such visits are very profitable. The pros- 
pective teacher should evaluate and engage in a little reflective 
thinking in the light of what he observed and compare it with 
the ideal learning situation. The result of such a program will 
find a student with a broader view of the learning situation. 


Student teaching 


Preliminary Observations. After the student receives his as- 
signment for student teaching, he will be expected to observe 
Classes for one or two weeks before he begins his actual teach- 
ing. These observations under his cooperating teacher will be 
especially important to him and vital to his success as a student 
teacher. They should be concerned with specific details to a 
greater degree than were his previous observations. He must 
now be on the alert to notice more carefully all phases of in- 
Structional procedures and classroom management. He should 
study the unit being taught, should discover what approach is 
being made by the cooperating teacher, and what techniques and 
activities are being applied. He should find out how and when 
assignments are made and the method employed in taking 
attendance, in passing out supplies, and in controlling light and 
ventilation. 

The student teacher should study the pupils of the class, 
learn their names, and try to understand the general characteris- 
tics of each individual. He should become familiar with the 
general layout of the classroom and the seating arrangement. 
He should ascertain the extent of the bulletin board space and 
the use being made of it, the laboratory equipment available 
and where it is stored, and the textbooks and supplementary 
books being used. During this period, the student should obtain 
and practice using the equipment necessary for efficient class- 
room organization and routine. He should help the training 
teacher by correcting papers; regulating light, temperature, and 
ventilation; and by working with individual pupils or groups. 
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Orientation to the School. The student should spend some 
time during the first week in learning as much as possible about 
the school of which he is to become a temporary part. He should 
visit the school library and familiarize himself with its resources. 
He should visit the visual aids department and obtain from 
the director a list of available teaching aids and should acquaint 
himself with the other features of the school building. He 
should learn something about the extracurricular activity pro- 
gram and other specific activities carried on by the school. 

The student should endeavor to adjust himself to the program 
of the school, not expect the school to adjust to him. He is 
there to learn and assimilate techniques and not to direct. 


Hints for success in student teaching 


l. Plan to devote your entire time to your new undertaking. 
Unless your schedule is so arranged that you must also take 
college courses simultaneously, you will be expected to be on 
the job during the entire school day. It is not enough to be 
prompt. Be early. Also be on hand after school for conferences 
or to assist with activities. Reduce your social activities to a 
minimum, watch your diet and your health, and get a good 
night’s sleep. 

2. Provide yourself with a notebook to be kept exclusively 
for a comprehensive record of your student teaching. Include 
in it such items as class seating chart; daily and weekly schedule; 
copies of your daily plan; records of all conferences, observa- 
tions, criticisms, and so on. 

3. Plan each day’s lesson completely and thoroughly, includ- 
ing every detail. Have each plan approved by your cooperating 
teacher sufficiently in advance to allow you to make any nec- 
essary corrections. 

4. Accept responsibility willingly and cheerfully. You 
should contribute something of value to the school. Enter into 
its spirit. Make yourself as useful as you can but avoid any ap- 
pearance of forcing yourself or your ideas on others. 
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5. Welcome criticism and accept it graciously. Never ad- 
vance alibis for your shortcomings. Make a determined effort to 
correct all deficiencies. 

6. Learn to evaluate your own performance. t Start by evalu- 
ating each lesson as soon as it is finished and strive to reach the 
point where you can evaluate as you proceed and adjust your- 
self to changing conditions. a 

7. Special attention should be given to speech and diction. 
The importance of a well-modulated voice cannot be over- 
emphasized. Try to cultivate a pleasant classroom voice. 

8. Management of classroom and equipment is an important 
aspect of teaching. Special attention should be given to such 
routine matters as lighting, ventilation, seating arrangements, 


and location of teaching aids. 


Supervision of the student teacher 


Careful supervision of the student teacher is essential. Upon 
it may rest the future success or failure of the student of teach- 
ing techniques. The cooperating teacher or supervisor should 
consider the need of helpful visits when organizing and conduct- 
ing the student teaching program. However, certain basic factors 
must be present before the student teacher undertakes his ap- 


prenticeship. 
l. Interest in his subject and in the teaching profession and 


the desire for professional growth : 
2. Intellectual preparation for professional proficiency 


3. Orientation to a classroom teacher's actual place in the 
education scheme : : 

4. Observation of modern techniques appropriate to the 
major field in which the teacher intends to teach 

5. Sympathetic understanding of pupils 


The training teacher must consider these factors in his initial 
appraisal of the student teacher and in providing a program 
for his professional growth. 
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Orientation. Certain general principles and procedures 
should guide the establishment and operation of the student 
teaching program. It would be unfair to expect a student 
teacher to step in and undertake to teach a full schedule of 
classes at once. He should never be required to handle more 
than three classes and these should not be thrust upon him 
simultaneously. He first undertakes one class, following the 
procedure outlined below. At least one week should elapse 
before he begins his second and another week before his third. 


1. Asa means of orienting the student teacher to the specific 
conditions under which he will be working, the cooperating 
teacher must acquaint him with all materials and tools to be 
used. The cooperating teacher's own semester outline or plan 
book should be fully explained and placed at the disposal of 
the student teacher in order that he may familiarize himself 
with the subject matter being taught in that particular course. 

2. The student teacher should observe the work in progress 
for at least the first week in order that he can begin making the 
adjustment to the teaching-learning situation. 

3. The cooperating teacher should hold individual con- 
ferences with the student teacher, each day if possible, before 
he takes over the class. ‘These conferences should be concerned 
with lesson planning, methods, the nature of the class, and the 
materials being used. Fundamental and definite goals should 
be established and made clear to the student teacher. 

4. The major objective in this situation should be a friendly, 
helpful, and cooperative relationship between cooperating 
teacher and student teacher. 

5. If the teaching is to be done in a school where the pupils 
are not accustomed to student teachers, the cooperating teacher 
should prepare the class for the new situation by informing them 
that a student teacher will take charge for a few weeks and 
that he, the cooperating teacher, expects the same type of co- 
operation with the student teacher that they have given him. 
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Student teaching 


l. When the student teacher first assumes the teaching re- 
sponsibility, the cooperating teacher should assist him by mak- 


ing sure that all is in readiness. 

2. The cooperating teacher must be patient. He should 
Strive for a gradual improvement. As a general rule, one goal 
should be achieved before passing on to the next. 

3. After the teaching techniques proposed by the cooperating 
teacher in the preliminary conferences have been mastered, the 
student teacher should be led to strive for procedures that are 
fresh, original, intelligent, and imaginative. 

4. The cooperating teacher should at all times be a teacher, 
philosopher, and friend. He should instill faith, self-confidence, 
and the feeling of freedom and independence. Once the stu- 
dent teacher develops the feeling of self-reliance, the way is 
opened for the development of leadership, cooperation, and 


loyalty, 
Further aids for the practice teacher 


Practice teaching can be worth-while. The student teacher 
can profit tremendously by following three key words: prompt- 
ness, courtesy, and cooperation. Promptness in arriving at 
school, starting the lesson on time, arriving for conferences, and 
submitting all plans and reports. Courtesy to all whom he may 
meet in the course of his work: pupils, supervisors, and fellow 
teachers. Cooperation carries power for success in any phase 
of the teaching process. 

Time is the most valuable thing a student teacher possesses 
and should be used with the fullest assurance of return. Time 
devoted to one's work is never lost. Every successful teacher 
is a busy and enthusiastic individual. Ask yourself, *Am I 
making the most of my time?" 

A sense of humor eases tension and provides for greater learn- 
ing. The cheerful teacher is usually a happy and well-adjusted 


4. 
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individual. Friendliness, like enthusiasm, attracts pupils and 
fellow teachers. One can be pleasant and yet diplomatic in 
dealing with pupils. Stubbornness makes it difficult to deal 
with a person or a problem. Self-confidence and interest can 
do much to increase a teacher's value. The teacher who is out 
of step with a group's interest is lost. 

If pioneering is undertaken during the practice teaching 
period, it should be encouraged. All social studies instruction 
should be made interesting and meaningful for the pupils. Be 
interested yourself in all phases of the work. Tie up the lesson 
with something the pupils are familiar with in their own lives 
and in which they are already interested. Furthermore, always 
take suggestions from the pupils. Try using colorful material. 
Remember that history, for instance, is not all dates and names- 
Encourage originality as well as discussion and opinion. 


Teaching competence 


Teaching competence is most essential for effective instruc- 
tion in our secondary school classrooms. The student, begin- 
ning and experienced teacher might wish to study carefully the 
following criteria. 


The competent teacher: 7 
A. Provides for the learning of students. 
1. Uses psychological principles of learning 
a) Uses effective and continuing motivation 
b) Provides varied learning experiences 
c) Uses a variety of teaching procedures effectively 
d) Plans cooperatively with students 
2. Uses principles of child growth and development in learning 
situations 


a) Provides differentiated activities and assignments to meet 
the needs and abilities of students 
7 Adapted from J. U. Michaelis, L. Kinney, and R. Bush, “The Evaluation of 


ing,” E i Student Teaching, The Association for 
Student Teaching," The Evaluation of g: iati 
Student Teaching, 28th Yearbook (Lock Haven, Pa.: 1949), pp. 7-11. 
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b) Knows the health (mental and physical) status of his stu- 
dents and adapts activities to their needs 


8. Maintains an atmosphere in the classroom that is conducive 
to learning and is marked by a sense of balance between freedom 


and security 


a) Maintains an effective working situation 
b) Helps students increasingly to assume leadership and re- 


sponsibility 

c) Provides opportunities for students to cooperate and to 

exercise leadership in the activities of large and small groups 
nity for expression of independent criti- 


d) Provides opportu 
cal thought with emphasis on freedom of expression and open- 


‘mindedness 


Plans effectively 


a) Aids the students to define worthwhile objectives for large 


units, daily class work, and special class activities 


b) Organizes his teaching well by choosing wisely learning 


experiences, subject matter content, and materials of instruc- 


tion 

c) Selects and uses a ' 
(e.g., books, pamphlets, films, 
radios, recordings, etc-) 

d) Uses resources of the school library and the community 


Uses varied teaching procedures 

a) Uses teaching procedures (such as group reporting, discus- 
sion, planning with pupils) designed to achieve desired pur- 
poses in teaching 

b) Builds effectively upon 
activities 

c) Develops study skills of students 

d) Stimulates creative activities of students 

e) Aids the students to evaluate their own achievements. 


vide variety of materials of instruction 
bulletin boards, flat pictures, 


the students’ participation in class 


Uses diagnostic and remedial procedures effectively 
a) Is familiar with common diagnostic tests in his own and 


related fields 
b) Constructs, administers, and interprets diagnostic tests 


c) Uses other appropriate diagnostic procedures. 
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Uses adequate procedures for evaluating the achievement of 


students. 


a) Uses informal evaluation procedures (anecdotal record, 
interview, questionnaire) for collecting and interpreting 
needed information. 


b) Uses standard achievement tests 
c) Uses teacher-made tests 


d) Keeps accurate and adequate records, e.g., case studies, 
cumulative records 


e) Makes effective reports to students and parents concerning 
the progress of students in their growth 


Manages the class effectively 


a) Plans satisfactory routine for the handling of materials, 
equipment, and supplies 


b) Uses own and pupils’ time effectively 


c) Is attentive to the physical well-being of students in such 
matters as heating, lighting, ventilation, and seating 


B. Counsels and guides students wisely. 


l. Uses sound psychological principles concerning the growth 
and development of children in guiding individuals and groups 


a) Maintains objectivity when dealing with behavior that is 
aggressive and abnormal 


b) Is sympathetic with and sensitive to students’ personal and 
social problems as well as their academic needs 

c) Makes adjustments in the curriculum and other require- 
ments in light of pupils' needs 

d) Secures sufficient rapport with students so that they come 
voluntarily for counsel 

Maintains effective relationships with parents 


a) Explains the needs, abilities, interests, and problems of the 
students to their parents 


b) Obtains cooperation from parents in helping students with 
their problems 


c) Collects and uses significant counseling data 
d) Uses suitable counseling procedures 


e) Maintains appropriate relations with guidance specialists, 
recognizing their role and the limitations of his own skill and 


ability 
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C. Aids students to understand and appreciate our cultural 
heritage. 
l. Organizes the classroom for effective democratic living 


2. Directs individuals and groups to significant life applications 


of classroom learnings. 
a) Uses subject fields to develop understanding of social, 


economic, and political problems 
b) Develops an understanding of the wide significance of vari- 
ous fields of subject matter 
8. Draws on his own background of experience to elicit the cul- 
tural growth of individuals and groups 
4. Helps students to know and to apply in their daily lives the 
democratic principles which are rooted deep in our historical devel- 
opment 
D. Participates effectively in the activities of the school. 
l. Plans cooperatively the means of achieving educational ob- 


jectives 
a) Shares effectively in curricular revision and is able to 


evaluate progress toward attaining educational objectives 
b) Shows flexibility in modifying his plans and procedures to 
fit with those of the entire school 
9. Assumes his share of the responsibility for school activities 
a) Carries out effectively the administrative responsibilities 
delegated to him 
b) Participates in planning and administering extracurricular 
activities 
c) Maintains harmonious personal relations with his col- 
leagues 
E. Assists in maintaining good relations between the school and 
the rest of the community. 
ip Acquaints himself with available community resources and 


uses them in classroom activities 
2. Obtains the cooperation of parents in school activities 


3. Aids in defining and solving community problems 
4. Takes part in community affairs and projects 


5. Observes professional ethics in discussing school problems 
Particularly with lay persons 
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F. Works on a professional level. 


1. Gives evidence of the social importance of the profession to 
parents, students, and other mentbers of the profession 
2. Adheres to a professional code of ethics 


3. Contributes to the profession by membership in professional 
organizations and participation in their activities 

4. Assumes responsibility for his own professional growth by 
planning an appropriate program for professional betterment 


5. Aids in supervising student teachers and in the orientation and 
induction of beginning teachers 


Professional growth 


All teachers strive for growth in their profession, those who 
are beginning as well as the experienced teacher. A good 
teacher takes inventory and evaluates his own growth and de- 
velopment. He welcomes the opportunity for improvement 
through those activities and experiences that are really bene- 
ficial. The social studies teacher realizes he must be competent 
in his field. He must know his pupils, how to guide them and 
evaluate their progress. He appreciates the fact that society is 
ever changing and current ideas in his profession are develop- 
ing newer materials and techniques. To cope with the dynamics 
of social studies instruction, the teacher must remain a student, 
an observer, a listener, an explorer, a research worker, and à 
cooperative individual. He must possess a "forward view" or 
else become lost in the rapid rate of modern progress in our 
contemporary civilization. There are various avenues to pro- 
fessional growth to suit the tastes of the teacher. 


A program for growth 


Some ideas for professional growth might include the follow- 
ing: an organized reading program, firsthand experimenta- 
tion and research, planned travel, tours, and excursions, active 
participation in civic and professional organizations, attendance 


at conferences, workshops, institutes, educational meetings, and 
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state and national conventions, visiting cultural centers, histori- 
cal shrines, libraries, museums, public and private libraries, 
hobbies and leisure time activities, and further graduate work 
leading to an advanced degree. Space in this volume wall not 
permit an extensive treatment of all of these means for growth. 
The writer wishes, however, to mention a few: 


l. Organized Professional Groups. These are local, state, 
regional end national professional organizations that contribute 
toward the social studies teachers’ professional growth. Among 
the national organizations of most importance to the social 


studies teacher are the following: 


a) The National Education Association, generally known as 
the N.E.A., is the largest organized group of teachers in the 
world. It represents the interests of teachers of the United 
States, formulates and coordinates educational policies and in- 
terprets the profession to the public. A. subscription E 
Journal published monthly during the school year, is inclu ed 
in the membership fee. It also publishes materials relating spe- 
ci jal studies. 
oru A d Council for the Social Studies is the pro- 
fessional organization of social studies teachers. "Through its 
series of regularly scheduled meetings, research, ERO and 
occasional publications, and the encouragement and ar ticulation 
of smaller groups it has done much to aid the growth of social 
studies teachers and to improve social studies instruction. ts 
official journal, Social Education, published monthly during 
the school year, and its yearbooks are most helpful to teachers. 
In addition many other pamphlets and bulletins are published 
from time to time. All contain much material of practical value 
to the social studies teacher. 

c) The National Council of Geography Teachers contributes 
a great deal to all social studies teachers whether or not they 
teach geography as a separate course. Its official organ, The 
Journal of Geography, published monthly during the school 
year, contains much factual material on geography as well as 
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practical suggestions for enrichment, units, and other profes- 
sional information. 


2. Reading Program. Keeping informed with professional 
literature and in particular that relating to the social studies 
field is important for the teacher. A sweep of the field includes: 
professional journals, yearbooks, bulletins, reports, reported 
studies, biographies, methods texts, histories, and books in 
related fields. The literature is plentiful, and the teacher may 
be selective in connection with his own immediate purpose. 
The teacher will be his own guide to enriching his knowledge 
through reading. 


9. Research Avenues. The teacher uses research as a part of 
his teaching. Each teacher has in his own particular situation the 
opportunity to experiment and investigate various learning 
situations. "There are many ways in which research can be ap- 
plied in the social studies: curriculum evaluation and study 
building units of work, developing new techniques for instruc- 
tion, studying the needs and problems of pupils, the many in- 
terests, hobbies and study habits of a particular classroom group» 
compiling resource guides, evaluating and studying the resources 
of the local community, organizing bibliographies for special 
topics or a course, and exploring newer evaluation techniques. 


4. The Workshop. Many teachers are participating in a 
workshop as a means of in-service training. This educational 
conference is usually conducted at a college where teachers 
gather to discuss problems and work with consultants. It may 
last a few days or a number of weeks, and a laboratory type of 
learning prevails. Groups may produce worthwhile materials 
which will prove helpful in curriculum revision. The teacher 
can derive valuable assistance from a workshop and improve 
his own instructional procedures. 


5. Intervisitation. Visiting other teachers and school systems 
is both an interesting and profitable venture. A program of 
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intervisitation is possible in any social studies department and 
school program. It is always stimulating to see how other teach- 
ers teach, to observe other techniques and procedures, to com- 
pare materials, classrooms, and equipment. Such a program 
can be planned and conducted by the administration of a school 
System. 


6. Travel. Travel is an essential experience for the social 
studies teacher. There are many opportunities for a teacher to 
enrich his education through traveling in the United States as 
well as in foreign countries. Guided tours of an educational 
Nature are available in the summer for teachers who wish to 
combine study and travel. During recent years many countries 
have worked out a teacher exchange procedure with the United 
States whereby an American teacher may go abroad for a year 
of teaching, and a foreign teacher may come to America. Knowl- 
edge obtained through foreign study and travel may be devel- 
Oped into units of study that have a definite meaning and 
interest to pupils. More pupil interest will be developed if the 
teacher is able to talk in terms of actual travel experiences than 
if he has merely read up on the material being presented in 
class. Familiarity with historical sites, national shrines, geo- 
graphical areas, and industrial sections of the country furnish 
both background knowledge and inspiration for the enrichment 
of social studies instruction. The good teacher has a desire for 
new knowledge and is constantly acquiring worthwhile infor- 


mation. 


7. Further Study. The social studies teacher may pursue 
further study in his field. He can keep himself up to date on 
current materials and methods through occasional enrollment 
in extension classes or at college or university summer session, 
In the teaching field, emphasis is being placed currently on 
further study and additional degrees as a basis for promotion, 
and the teacher may do well to follow a definite program of 
graduate study. 
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The effectiveness of any program of professional growth on 
which the social studies teacher may embark will depend upon 
his skill and his consistency in selecting and arranging his pro- 
gram to suit his needs. 


The teacher and the community 


The social studies teacher—and, for that matter, every sec- 
ondary school teacher—has a public relations as well as a teaching 
job to perform. Teaching at the secondary level keeps the 
teacher before the entire community. The social studies teacher 
is looked upon as a leader of young people and as an active 
member of the local community. 

The teacher constantly works for the improvement of the 
entire school program in furthering better relationships between 
the school and the community and in building a cooperative 
spirit between the home and the school. He participates to 4 
high degree in school and community life. He supervises clubs, 
sports, dances, and other social functions that are outside of the 
classroom activity. He conducts field trips to various agencies 
in the community, thus coming in contact with many local 
people. He invites resource people to speak to his groups. In 
this way he maintains friendly and good working relationships 
with the community, its agencies, institutions, and the people. 

The social studies teacher may have occasion to visit the 
homes of his pupils. He may occasionally assist the pupil who is 
confined to his home by illness. He is a member of the parent- 
teacher association, attends the meetings, and discusses policies 
with the parents and citizens of the community. Further con- 
tacts with the patrons of the school are through parent-teacher 
conferences, by attending athletic contests, community meetings, 
and other special events. 

In addition to all this, he may serve as a guidance counselor 
for his pupils and their parents by helping the pupil in planning 
his work and in choosing a career. He directs learning in a way 
that will foster the attitudes, skills, and habits of good citizen- 
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ship. He is a valuable and respected citizen of the community 
in which he teaches. The social studies teacher, by his training 
and leadership, can contribute much to the life and progress of 


a school and the community. 


Department chairman 


The chairman of the social studies department must provide 
intelligent leadership, sympathetic guidance, and constructive 
assistance. Departmental relationships should be friendly, help- 
ful, and conducive to professional growth. The modern super- 
visor is faced with no easy task. He must at times be an ad- 
ministrator, a leader, a counselor, a coordinator, a teacher, and 


a student. 

l. An Administrator. 'The head of the department is an 
administrator and is responsible for carrying out the general 
educational policies of the school as they concern his depart- 
ment. His duties as executive entail many and varied kinds of 
clerical work, although he may delegate some phases of admin- 
istrative detail to capable teachers. One of his most important 
duties is that of protecting his teachers. His other executive 
responsibilities may include interviewing prospective teachers 
for his department, recommending the purchase of equipment 
and supplies, assigning classes, and arranging schedules of both 


teachers and pupils. 
2. A Leader. Much has been made of the qualities of leader- 


ship, especially in association and business organizational work. 
An incompetent leader or general can disorganize his forces and 
produce a rout. The schoolroom reflects the ability of à teacher 
in this respect: one can read the results in the aspect and de. 
meanor of the pupils. The qualities of direction, drive, and 
ability to secure a following are needed by teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. 

The department chairman must maintain the highest quality 
of instruction in all courses under his supervision. To achieve 
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this end, he must furnish intellectual and professional leader- 
ship for the members of his staff. He must keep informed of 
progress and trends in the field and in general educational 
theory. Among his duties as a leader may be included the ar- 
rangement of worth-while departmental meetings, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a departmental library, and the 
organization of professional improvement programs. He has 
been chosen for his integrity of character and purpose rather 
than on account of seniority, politics, or other considerations. 
He is chosen because he has demonstrated that he knows how to 
secure the results he has in mind. He rules not by force of 
authority but by securing cheerful cooperation. His pupils and 
fellow teachers will be inspired to take a serious and critical 
view of any problems presented by him; and if the proposals of 
others have merit, he is willing to recognize it. Instead of ex- 
erting authority to get results quickly, he is willing to await 
with patience the more secure results of a gradual learning 
process. 

It is constantly necessary for a person to continue his educa- 
tion. The leader in educational circles does not depend on his 
particular work or on his associates alone but has outside inter- 
ests, contacts, extracurricular activities, and new interests tO 
keep him from becoming stale. He does not claim to be "im- 
portant," nor is he too uppish to associate at times with the 
not so “important.” 


3. A Teacher. The good supervisor should be a master 
teacher of pupils. He should carry out experimental and dem- 
onstration teaching to avoid becoming stale in his profession 
and to aid his teachers by concrete examples. He must also be a 
teacher of teachers. He should be able to supervise and direct 
the growth of student teachers in his department and should 
hold himself responsible for the orientation of each new staff 
member. 

4. A Counselor. The supervisor is a counselor for his teach- 
ers. He must be ready to give assistance with their problems 
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and to strive for practical and satisfactory solutions. He must 
be approachable. Teachers, pupils, and parents should not be 
discouraged from seeking his advice even on personal problems. 
His guidance and counsel should also be readily given to out- 


siders who wish help. 

5. A Coordinator. 'The department chairman acts as a co- 
within his department and within the school. Within 
his own department, he is responsible for the coordination of 
instructional detail. He should set up the principles to be 
followed in the planning of instruction, should appoint and 
assist committees for the organization of course outlines, and 
should aid and encourage his teachers to establish uniform 
policies for tests, marking, written work, make-up work, and 
homework. Within the school, he should cooperate with other 
departments and the library in coordinating their separate con- 
tributions into a complete and unified whole. 


6. A Student. The supervisor is a student of education, of 
his subject, and of human nature. He studies individual differ- 
ences among his pupils and among his teachers. He travels, 
attends conventions, reads professional and current literature, 
and keeps up to date on local, state, national, and world affairs. 
He does occasional research, makes contributions to professional 
journals, and from time to time takes an extra college or uni- 
versity course. He learns from his teachers and from his pupils 

ofession. 


ordinator 


and never ceases to grow in his pr 
THE TEACHER LOOKS TO SUPERVISION 


Supervision that teachers welcome and appreciate 


Supervision, to be effective, should be cooperative, demo- 
cratic, friendly, and inspirational for the beginning as well as the 
experienced teacher. It is a means of improving teaching meth- 
ods and techniques, with the result that classroom instruction is 
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broadened. Supervision aids teachers in evaluating their own 
teaching competency and growth. 


We expect every teacher to follow democratic procedures in his 
classroom, thus providing his pupils with wisely guided experiences 
in our democratic way of life. By various professional means we 
endeavor to help him see the values of these experiences to children 
and the ways of including them in the classroom. His understanding 
of democratic activity will be greatly enhanced by our own exempli- 
fication of this type of procedure. The supervisory program, there- 
fore, should be planned and carried out in that spirit.... Selected 
characteristic examples of responses indicate that teachers have 
many ideas regarding desired democratic supervision, generally 
sound points of view worthy of consideration:$ 


l. Teachers want planned, constructive supervision democrati- 
cally applied. 

2. Teachers expect careful planning of supervision. 

3. Teachers desire sympathetic, discerning supervisiory observa- 


4. Teachers want a friendly, helpful conference. 

5. Teachers expect individual help from each teachers’ meeting. 

6. ‘Teachers welcome constructive help in bulletins. 

7. ‘Teachers want to improve by observation of good teaching. 

8. Teachers expect the administrator to be a sympathetic, help- 
ful professional leader who wholeheartedly practices democratic 
supervision. 


Spears states: 


The improvement of instruction results from a broad supervisory 
program that is made up of a few clearly distinguished yet well- 
integrated parts. These are: 


a) Direct supervisory help to teachers in their classroom set- 
tings. The teacher who needs help today cannot wait on in- 
service course tomorrow or next summer. 

b) Organized curriculum planning, by which leadership is given 
to teachers in groups in the improvement of their instructional 
offerings and methods. Such study programs originate from 


8G. C. Kyte, “This Is the Kind of Supervision that Teachers Welcome and 
Appreciate,” The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 48 (July 1951), pp. 33-34. 
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the needs of the classroom teachers and reflect co-operative de- 
termination of what is worthy of such study effort. 

c) The in-service training of teachers, in respect for the idea 
that every teacher can, and has the right to, grow profession- 
ally as long as he is on the job. 

d) The improvement of the learning situation by means of sup- 
plementary staff services concentrated upon the pupil rather 
than upon the teacher. These services include testing, guid- 
ance, psychiatry, health, and others outside the curriculum 


proper. 


Good instruction can be explained. It can be diagnosed. In every 
good classroom can be answered these two questions: (1) How do 
I teach as I do? and (2) Why do I teach as I do? In every good 
curriculum can be answered these two questions: (1) What are we 


doing? and (2) Why are we doing it? 

An instructional leader must be good enough to find the answers 
to such questions, working co-operatively through groups of teachers 
and staff members. And in turn he must command enough respect 
as a leader that he can effect such instructional improvement in 


other teaching situations less promising.® 


Supervision in the modern sense focuses upon the improve- 
ment of the learning situation and attempts to provide a better 
type of education for all pupils. It calls for leadership, guidance, 
cooperation, and understanding on the part of the supervisor, 
the teacher, and the learner. A good learning environment is 
€ssential if pupils are to reach their maximum achievement. 
The supervisor aids both the beginning and the experienced 
teacher in planning activities, building resources, selecting ma- 
terials, developing units, formulating objectives, guiding pupils, 
developing experiences, directing evaluation, and facilitating 
growth. 

Furthermore, teachers look to supervision for assistance and 
guidance in their work. They need and appreciate 


l. Some form of orientation to a new position or situation 


9 Adapted from H. Spears, "The Administrator's Responsibility for 
isi j 1 S » 
Vision," The American School Board Journal, Vol. 127 (December 1953), pos 
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2. Help in securing and using new instructional materials 
and audio-visual aids. 


3. Assistance in selecting and employing productive com- 
munity resources for the instructional program. 


4. Help in handling the needs and problems of maladjusted 
pupils. 

5. Assistance in improving methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques employed in the learning process. 

6. Guidance in building a program for professional growth 
for the individual teacher. 

7. Direction in constructing units of work to fit the needs 
of a particular group of pupils. 

8. Access to professional literature such as journals, reports; 
studies, and books. 


9. Opportunities to observe excellence in teaching with the 
hope of improving their own teaching. 
10. Help in meeting the problem of individual differences in 
the groups being taught. 


11. Assistance in the use of the newer evaluation techniques. 


12. Guidance in gathering and interpreting information 
about each pupil. 


Conclusion 


Teaching competence is most essential in guiding the learning 
for youth. In achieving the goals established for each individual 
composing the group, the teacher becomes the key person. The 
skillful teacher effectively plans and evaluates his own work as 
well as that of the pupils. He gives individual guidance and 
encouragement whenever the occasion arises. The teacher 1$ 
aware of the importance of good community, home, and school 
relationships. He enjoys with his pupils and their parents the 
many events and activities of the school and community. Pro- 
fessional growth through its many channels is a part of the 
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teacher's own personal program. He cooperates with his col- 
leagues and appreciates democratic supervision. The teacher, 
above all, remains a student in addition to a teacher in his 


worthy profession. 
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PLANNING INSTRUCTION AND 
BUILDING UNITS OF STUDY 


EFFECTIVE PLANNING is essential for providing an edu- 
cation that will meet the needs, interests, and abilities of youth 
in a democratic classroom environment. Planning functional 
learning necessitates that we correlate pupil interests and needs, 
content, activities, and evaluation in a comprehensive manner- 
The task of planning should stimulate considerable thought on 
the part of a committee and the teacher when constructing 
program of study. The planner is like a builder; he thinks 1n 
terms of the ultimate goals. He thinks in terms of the indi- 
vidual's intellectual and social growth. He thinks in terms of 
developing those important skills, attitudes, and understandings 
that are so essential for group living in a modern democratic 
society. 

Planning for the social studies involves both long-range 
planning, as in the course outline or the unit of instruction, an 
the short-term planning, as in the daily lesson plan. The ex 
perienced social studies teacher begins his planning with the 
general (the course outline), and proceeds (through the unit) 
to the specific (the daily lesson). The student teacher, since the 
long-range planning has already been done by his cooperating 
teacher, must usually begin with the specific—the daily lesson 
plan. 

Before an effective plan can be evolved for any proposed 
undertaking, the planner must have clearly in mind a definite 
idea of what he hopes to accomplish. As applied to instructional 
planning, these goals are usually referred to as objectives. These 
objectives are the outcomes—what the learners and teacher 
working as a team will hope to develop and achieve to their 


highest degree. 
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Long range and preplanning 


Good social studies teachers give considerable thought to the 
preplanning of their work in order to insure effective instruc- 
tion to meet the many needs of youth. Planning necessitates 
the teacher's becoming aware of the needs and abilities of a 
group and require him to organize the learning around func- 
tional experiences to bring about desirable behavior changes 
in pupils. Through the organizing and planning of learning 
activities, the teacher becomes aware of the vast content areas 
available in the social studies. The teacher must also give some 
time to research for new materials as well as to experiment with 


new procedures. 
'The building of a p 
to meet the needs of youth 


rogram or a course in the social studies 
in a democratic society is a gradual 


College High School, Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. Photo by Bob Finver. 
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and continuous process. It calls for much research and experi- 
mentation. The selection of content, resources, audio-visual 
material, and experiences to meet the grade level of the group 
is important. The number of units to be planned will be deter- 
mined more or less around the time factor. 

With the utilization of such methods as the socialized recita- 
tion, the problem and project methods, and the laboratory 
method, the recognition of the desirability of using many in- 
structional materials and resources, and the conception of dem- 
ocratic education as pupil-centered, the teacher became increas- 


ingly responsible for the organization and adaptation of content 
materials to fit specific situations, 


The course outline 


In some secondary schools the social studies teacher will find 
that definite course outlines, or even complete courses of study; 
have been set up for the social studies. These may have em- 
anated from the state department of education or they may 
have been constructed locally in committee by the teachers 
themselves. Where such guides exist, the amount of responsi- 
bility that the teacher must assume will depend upon the 
rigidity with which the course of study must be followed and 
upon the completeness with which it has been worked out. 
Many courses of study are extremely flexible, intended to serve 
as a source of suggestion only; others need much adaptation tO 
render them practical for various specific situations. Then, too; 
even the best course of study must be considered temporary 
since it must be revised frequently to meet ever-changing con- 
ditions. In many schools, however, the social studies teacher 
will be furnished with little in the way of a guide to course 
content. He will probably be given a list or schedule of the 
courses he is to teach and either a list of the textbooks already 
available or the suggestion that he select the textbooks he pre- 
fers. In either case the social studies teacher must frequently 
begin his year’s work by outlining the course content he intends 


to cover. 
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The planning of course outlines should be based upon con- 
sideration of many factors: the needs, abilities, and interests of 
the pupils; the other courses of the social studies curriculum; 
the time allotment for the course; modern aims of education; 
current trends and objectives in similar courses; and materials 
and facilities actually or potentially available. The experienced 
teacher has a decided advantage in constructing the course out- 
line. A list of his courses, complete with time allotment and 
grade level, is sufficient to give him a working basis because he 
knows not only how to proceed in planning but also how and 
where to secure the richer information to enhance his teaching. 

To the inexperienced teacher, however, planning a course of 
instruction on the basis of such meager information frequently 
seems an impossible task. If he must plan his instruction in 
advance for several different courses simultaneously, the best 
he can hope to do is to construct an extremely tentative outline 
to provide the broad overview of each course, meanwhile care- 
fully planning each daily lesson for each course until he has the 
situation under control. He will be in a much better position 
to proceed intelligently and logically if, from his training pro- 
gram, he has already gained considerable familiarity with ma- 
terials of instruction, a general knowledge of the scope of con- 
tent of the various courses, and a broad knowledge of his sub- 
ject field. Since the modern trend in social studies instruction 
is toward organization on the unit basis, he will probably prefer 
to construct his outline as a series of unit themes. His first 
tentative outline should then include the following essentials: 
a list of general objectives for the course, a list of the related 
units in sequence, and a list of basic and supplementary text- 
books and references. Using this outline as a guide for con- 
Structing his daily plans, he can continue instruction while he 
completes the detailed planning of the various units. 


The unit 


Units for learning have been classified as “Subject Matter 
Units” and "Experience Units"; however, more recently we 
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cessful planning of a unit: (1) preliminary discussion, investi- 
gation, and selection of theme, topic, or problem; (2) statement 
of objectives toward which teacher and pupils will work; (3) 
analysis of the unit or problem into component parts and areas 
for exploration by groups based upon needs; (4) planning the 
procedures to be followed, including (a) selection of suitable 
activities by groups, (b) selections and exploration of appropri- 
ate resources, content, materials, and audio-visual materials; 
(5) estimation of time allotment; (6) provision should be made 
for some form of introduction, conclusion, and evaluation of 
the unit; (7) preparation of guide sheets are helpful in directing 
the pupils’ work. Such guides may contain references, suggested 


topics for study, possible activities and some guidance pro- 
cedures. 


SOME TYPES OF UNITS 


Resource units 


A resource unit, as the name indicates, covers a wide area of 
materials from which problems and themes may be drawn. It is 
a vast mine of suggestions from which a unit may be built. It 
is flexible and can be adapted by the teacher to the particular 
situation. Resource units should be kept current by the addition 


of new and significant data. Curriculum committees or teachers . 


working at a particular level can build such units, which will aid 
a teacher who wishes to obtain assistance in constructing a unit. 


Experience units 


An experience unit is a teaching unit and may be built from 
a resource unit or developed independently. It generally is re- 
lated to some special theme or problem. The chief purpose for 
such a unit is to guide the group on a road to rich learning 
experiences. It may be teacher-constructed or built in a co- 
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operative manner with the pupils sharing in the organization 
process. It becomes a democratic process with success and diffi- 
culty interlocked in the preparation. The actual structure of 
the unit will be at the discretion of the teacher and group. 
The procedure for teaching such a unit may include the 
introduction or beginning of the unit, the developmental pro- 
cess, and the concluding or culminating stage of the unit. In 
each step of the procedure the teacher learns much about each 
member of the group. The wise teacher will provide opportu- 
nities for each pupil to contribute and enjoy success and satis- 
faction from learning within the unit study. Experiences pro- 
jected by pupils are valuable and express their own feeling about 
the topic. All steps of learning utilize audio-visual materials, 
library sources, different procedures and activities, and evalua- 
tion techniques. It is important to sce that objectives were 
achieved to the satisfaction of all concerned, also that rich 
knowledge was acquired and desirable habits, skills, and atti- 


tudes were developed. 


Process units 


In the social studies, students must give considerable thought 
to the solution of problems selected for study. Some of the units 
studied may be based upon "the process of thinking, the patterns 
of thought involved in solving problems, in making judgments, 
in criticizing and evaluating propositions." Such units may be 
referred to as a process unit. 


It follows, from the fact that the thinking process is the central 
factor in the process unit, that its different patterns are determined 
by the patterns of thinking rather than by the processes of mere as- 
similation of subject matter. But how can these patterns of thinking 
be ascertained? A partial answer to this question is to be found in 
the fact that the form thought takes is conditioned by the purposes it 
serves, At the present stage of knowledge, it is perhaps impossible to 


1 Adapted from B. O. Smith, w. O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores. Fundamentals 
of Curriculum Development (Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1950), p. 558. 
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" 

list all the purposes of serious thought, to say nothing of classifying 
them. Fortunately, this is hardly necessary, since through observa- 
tion it is possible to discover some of the more common and socialiv 
significant purposes, to lay bare the patterns of the thought pro- 
cesses that serve them, and thereby to arrive at the forms óf process 
units. . . . Corresponding to these patterns are three kinds of process 
units, here designated by the name of the thought structure upon 
which each one rests: (1) Units of Discovery and Verification, (2) 
Normative Units, and (3) Units of Criticism.? 


It is through the utilization of a process unit that the teacher 


assists the pupil in building study habits and growth in critical 
thinking. 


Some characteristics of a good unit of study? 


If the old adage that "hindsight is better than foresight" is 
true, this list of the characteristics of a good unit of study should 
be very significant, because it was compiled by teachers who had 
successful experience with the problem method of study. BY 
pooling their ideas as they thought about the best units which 
their classes had completed, they listed the following character- 
istics of a good unit of study. 


1. It dealt with a real problem, real to the students and real to 
society. A real problem involves choices, either in action, decision 
or attitude. The choices may be individual or group choices. 

2. The problem dealt with was one that is never completely 
solved. Of course, the period during which there was concentrated 
attention on it was limited, but it focused the attention of the stu- 
dents on the problem for all time. It continues to be a real problem. 

3. The study raised other real problems, 

4. Some of the activities called for definite action. 

5. Many activities gave first-hand experiences. Others gave good 
vicarious experiences. 

6. Individual differences in interest, talent, and ability were pro- 
vided for in the various activities. 

2 Ibid., pp. 558-60. 


3Selected from Guide Lines, a Handbook for Teachers of General Education 
(Springfield, Mo.: Board of Education, 1952), p. 11. 
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7. Some of the activities reached beyond the classroom, some 
beyond the school, or even beyond the community. (We don't 
recommend that they be out of this world.) 

8. The study had intellectual content. The scientific method of 
study was used in getting information and drawing conclusions. 

9. The study had emotional content. It involved deep thinking 
and feeling. 

10. The experiences helped develop the underlying concepts of 
democracy. i 

Il. Some activities helped develop techniques necessary for the 


democratic way of life. 

12. It was creative from start to finish and from day to day. 
Much planning was done, but not too far in advance. Plans were 
always subject to change when better ideas were advanced. 

13. It provided functional practice in many fundamental skills. 

14. It developed maturity along many lines. 

15. It culminated in an activity in which all could participate. 


16. It was evaluated by the students in terms of satisfactions, 


knowledges, techniques, and skills. 
17. It was evaluated by the teacher (or teachers) in terms of the 


objectives set forth for the unit. 


A UNIT FRAMEWORK 


The framework for organizing a unit of work is important. 


The following arrangement is suggested in planning the unit. 
I Title (question, problem, or topic) 
II. Objectives (clearly stated and functional) 
II. Overview (interesting and stimulating) 
IV. Outline of Content (well-selected and functional) 


V. Activities (variety—utilizing the skills and talents 
of the group) 
VI. Audio-visual Materials (suited to the needs of 
the group) 
VII. How Summarized (clear and understood by 
the group) 
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VIII. Method of Evaluation (wide variety of appraisal 
devices) 


IX. Bibliography (sources for teacher and pupils) 


Guide sheets 


Guide sheets are very helpful in giving direction to a group 
for studying a unit or problem. These mimeographed sheets 
furnish an outline for the work. The title of the problem or 
topic is usually stated and some guiding objectives are formu- 
lated. An introductory statement of the problem stimulates 
group interest. Suggested problems and topics for individual 
and group study are helpful as an aid to reflective thinking and 
research. Some teachers provide a guide sheet that contains 
both required and optional activities for exploration. The op- 
tional activities may be a means for meeting the interests of the 
rapid learner. Teachers should see that each pupil has a guide 
sheet and that he understands its purpose. All guide sheets 
should be sufficiently flexible to allow for changes in the plan or 
for the inclusion of additional material. They aid in effective 
pupil-teacher planning and in developing good work habits and 
study skills. The teacher must be ready to assist pupils in 
locating and organizing information. He must see that each 
pupil utilizes his time profitably and does his planning effec- 
tively. He must assist the individual in establishing goals which 
he can attain through success and achievement in his work. 


Sources of help in planning 


Planning a unit of instruction is a challenging and enlighten- 
ing task. The social studies teacher, Particularly the student 
teacher, may discuss the problem with his critic teacher. In the 
case of the beginning teacher, he may talk with a master teacher 
who may have available units being used in the department and 
school. The teacher needs to consult many references and 
sources to organize materials for effective instruction on the unit 
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basis. There are several sources which aid in the planning of 
à unit. (1) The course of study, as set up by the state, the 
school, or the department, may include a series of planned units. 
The more recent guides, bulletins, and courses of study for a 
state are voluminous, with excellent source materials, suggested 


iviti 2) Professional journals 
activities, procedures, and references. (2) Pro s E 
i ally publish units which have 


for the social studies occasion í d 
proved successful in various subjects. General journals for 


Secondary education are rich with Map agis ul 
terials. (3) Modern textbooks, especially in the socia sa 
though not including complete units, are usually organized o 
the basis of topical units and furnish lists of references, ques- 
tions, suitable activities, and, occasionally, suggested teaching 
aids. Parallel workbooks and teachers’ manuals for a specific 
social studies textbook may be most helpful. (4) Some pub- 
lishers are supplying unit booklets on various themes appro 
priate for the social studies. (5) A series of resource units i 
been prepared by the National Association of Mode P» hoo 
Principals and the National Council for the pocia ne ies A 
pecially for use by social studies in secondary schoo 7 (6) 
Universities and teachers’ colleges maintain collections of units 
of instruction that have been, and are being, used successfully 
in various parts of the country. (7) In addition to these, and 
far more valuable as time goes on, is the file the teacher himself 
will be building up as he works out each in a series of success- 
ful units in his subjects. 

However, the teacher should not expect that he can take a 
Source unit of any kind and use it intact and unchanged. Each 
unit of instruction must be worked out by the teacher himself 
fora particular group. Even an original unit must be modified 
and revised to fit the conditions of the moment. Seldom, if 
€ver, can the unit of the previous year be used as it stands, al- 
though it makes an excellent basis for planning. The resource 
unit is necessarily a more comprehensive and systematic division 
of subject matter that can be taught, for it represents a reservoir 
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of materials, ideas, and general information out of which to 
shape a teaching unit. The resource unit is prepared by the 


compile all sorts of data, including bibliographies, to help him 


cial studies may thus 
ith a reserve of fresh 
e development. 


Basic Considerations. The following Suggestions might be 


helpful for teachers in unit teaching: Think in terms of pupil 
interests, needs, and abilities; provide functional experiences; 
utilize variety in activities; employ community resources when- 


ating devices; use 
; plan always with 
e unit in terms of 
differences; teach 
hoice in problem 


: E peration; stimulate 
experimentation, research, discovery, and critica] and effective 


thinking; furnish guidance and direction when needed; en- 
courage sharing and pooling of resources; always stress the im- 


portance of good work habits, and remember you are a learner’ 


as well as a teacher. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning. This topic has been stressed in 
other parts of the text although it might be well to mention 
teacher-pupil planning and the unit work, One of the best 
ways of facilitating democratic living in the learning laboratory 
is through teacher and group working together in the planning 
of a unit. It is a cooperative adventure that leads to rich learning 
experiences. Problems are identified, clarified, and solved to 
the satisfaction of the group. Pupils are growing: they are 
developing understanding, skills, and attitudes. They are ex- 


n2 
Ke] 
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amining all sorts of materials that furnish new knowledge. All 
responsibilities are readily accepted and carried to completion. 

The teacher is a resource person, a leader, and gives direction 
to groups and committee in solving their problems. He is an 
alert observer and is aware of needs, interests, and difficulties 
which are encountered in the work. The guidance of the teacher 
as a consultant in the activities engaged in by the group does 
much to develop the abilities of the students. In most planning 
experiences the teacher and group should work together. Both 
aid in the selection of the problem or topic and then develop 
cooperative discussion. This democratic 


it in organized form by j : 
ail in the choosing of units for explora- 


procedure should prev 2 i 
tion and discussion. With this background, by the time pupils 
reach the senior year they can do much of their own planning 
and evaluating in the learning process. In n some pupie 
could set up their own goals and choose their own Rp 
problem with little guidance. Thus self-direction is acquired. 
The writer, in teaching a twelfth grade class in problems of 
American democracy in the Laboratory School at the State 
Teachers College at Montclair, New Jersey, found that Pu 
are capable of initiating a topic and carrying it through to 
completion with the minimum of guidance from pas as 
The group selected their own activities, various committees 
framed problems for research, arranged for field trips, selected 
and utilized audio-visual materials to particular needs, planned 
their leadership and made definite decisions affecting the gen- 
eral welfare of the group. Their Gissussions wene mature, and 
the techniques applied in presenting the findings were effec- 
tive, They constructed needed materials, youre their own 
ideas in group discussion, and, through their own interest and 
industry, eliminated the semblance of a problem. Their plan- 
ning was never a hurried process. Constructive thought and 
sound evaluation were highly evident when they made a final 
decision, Opinions were respected and conclusions were reached 
by accord. It was clear that if pupils are given an opportunity 
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to participate in planning the units of work, their interests will 
be enlivened. The group feels an even greater responsibility 
for the work and their own development when they feel the 


unit is of their own planning and that through solving problems 


and answering questions, learning is really worth while. The 
extent to which teacher-pupil planning c 
largely upon the personnel of the grou 
the teacher. 


an develop will depend 
p and the experience of 


Activities. Activities for social studies instruction are many. 
They may be classified as individual, small group, or committee, 
and those that include the entire class. Also there are teacher 
activities that include situations in Which he is the center or 
focal point for directing learning and the students are actively 
listening, observing, and learning. When studying a unit, activi- 
ties fall into a Sequence: unification, interest-holding, and con- 
tinuity of development that relates functional experiences to 
integrated learning. One of the principal things that the teacher 
must keep in mind is that objectives must be related to activi- 
ties; if that relationship is not maintained, there is no direction 
to the learning process. Specific directions must be given by the 
teacher for all types of activities engaged in by the group. Fol- 
lowing is a list of activities from which the social studies teacher 
and group may select those that will meet their needs: partici- 
pating in group discussions, panels, debates, forums, and drama- 
tizations; viewing films, filmstrips, slides, 
ganizing diagrams, charts, maps, models, and graphs; creating 
pictures, posters, poems, slogans, plays and stories; writing sum- 
maries, outlines, and notebook content; listening to lectures, 
music, reports, radio programs, and recordings; constructing 
exhibits, models, objects, and specimens; reading books, news- 
papers, pamphlets, and magazines; planning field trips, surveys, 
interviews, lectures by resource people, and assembly programs; 
preparing a bulletin board display, mural, and a frieze, group 
newspaper, pageants, radio script; evaluating individual and 
group progress, materials, units, and problems. ; k 

Pupil Reporting. Pupil reports can be highly effective in 


and television; or- 
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the learning process, especially in presenting the results of 
research, study, and work of a unit. If properly planned, such 
reports serve to enrich and enliven the learning situation, to 
stimulate pupil growth and supplement instructional materials. 
Every effort should be made to arrange procedures in such a 
way that each pupil will have the opportunity of presenting an 
Occasional report to the group. The teacher should analyze in 
advance the various units to be discussed in any specific course 
in order to determine the best application of pupil reports to 
enrich instruction. . m 

The pupil will gain much from preparing, organizing, and 
ng and work. He is confronted 


presenting to the group his findi I i 
for which he alone is 


with the necessity of doing something 
responsible. He must gather a mass of scattered but related 


information, analyze and evaluate it, and make plans for its 
effective presentation. This process should instill something 
that we may term a “standard of value," because pupils will be 
required to weigh information and consolidate that which is 
the most important, discarding the nonessential. Presenting 
the report to the group gives the pupil excellent training in 
self-expression, leadership, poise, and mental altertness. Re- 
ports will do much to balance individual pupil differences; those 
who are capable of pursuing an exhaustive search may do 50, 
and those limited in vision are given the opportunity of selecting 
problems that do not require extensive reading and research., 


Assigning the Report. The topics or problems for pupil re- 
ports should be directly related with the unit and material 
under discussion and should be chosen sufficiently in advance 
So that all pupils will have ample time to prepare the reports 
before the scheduled time for the presentation. The actual 
assignment or selection of a problem can be made on a volunteer 
basis or by the teacher's suggestion and planning with each 
Student or committee. Care should be taken to suggest a topic 
that is in keeping with the pupil's interests, needs, and ability. 
The pupil then plans for his own topic or problem in a phase of 
the group activity. The committee assignment has some advan- 
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tages over the individual assignment. If two or more pupils 
collaborate on the same report, one can act as chairman and 
introduce and later summarize the report. One or all can place 
the illustrative material on the blackboard, and the pupils can 
present a portion of the findings. Each pupil should be prepared 
to present the entire report in case of illness or absence of the 
others. 

Pupils who are not accustomed to organizing and presenting 
reports will, at first, need a considerable amount of guidance 
from the teacher. Their attention should be called to the proba- 
ble sources of information. The teacher should emphasize that 
newspapers, pamphlets, and periodicals should be consulted as 
well as reference books. One or more laboratory periods spent 
in the library will prove helpful for initial Preparation. Some 
time should be devoted to showing pupils how to organize their 
material and how select and use illustrative material effectively. 
The advantages of working from an outline should be stressed, 
whether the report is to be written or presented from notes. 


Presentation of Reports. Techniques of presenting the re- 
ports to the class will vary in different situations. When initi- 
ating a series of pupil reports, the teache 
time for a thorough explanation and discussion of proper pro- 
cedures of presentation. The class should establish certain basic 
criteria for all individual and group reports. Once definite 
standards are set up, the pupils themselves will insist upon effec- 
tive results. Standards to be set up may include the following. 
(1) Each report should be a digest in the pupil’s own words of 
the facts he has accumulated, (2) Each report should be illus- 
trated, if possible. (3) All reports should be complete, clear, 
accurate, and interesting. (4) All reports should be given from 
the front of the room. (5) The topic or title of the report 
should be written on the blackboard. (6) If feasible, the outline 
followed by the pupil in organizing the report should also be 
placed on the blackboard, to help the class listen intelligently. 
(7) Reports may be given with or without notes. (8) Pupils 
should speak clearly, distinctly, forcefully, and yet slowly enough 


r should take ample 
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for i 
adequate comprehension by the entire group. (9) Each 


upil s i i imi 
Pupil should be allotted a specific time limit and be required 
e of group reports, efforts should 


eue pa pe of one report to the others. 
Sog etd B spen P n x effects presentation lies with 
should e up to the R dis Rm ui er. 
by introductory r rks that clearly r s. WR i 
Iu. ry Temar Sgthat clearly relate the subject of the 

$ to the unit or topic being studied and emphasize its im- 
po tance. Pupils should be advised about note-taking during the 
report and about their privileges of discussion when the report 
15 completed. Some form of summary is desirable. 

Pupil Checking of Reports. An effective means of stimulating 
and maintaining group cooperation and participation and of 
aiding the development of proper techniques of presentation is 
the use of some procedure allowing pupils at least partial re- 
Sponsibility for checking the reports. 


E keep within it. In the cas 
be i 
e made to show the relation 


REPORT CHECK LIST 


Correct pronunciation 

Used several sources 

Not too technical 

Gave all sides to the question 
Adequate voice 

Used visual aids 

Knew subject without reading 


Had the facts 


Brief but thorough 
No hard word unless explained 


Held interest of audience 
Good organization 
Related topic to life 


Total Score — 


Scoring Guide 


Superior 3 
Adequate 2 
Weak 1 
Poor 0 
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An excellent example of the application of this technique was 
observed in an eighth-grade social studies class. An evaluation 
committee, composed of the teacher and three pupils selected in 
advance, scored each report on an individual mimeographed 
card that contained both a check list, shown here, and a scoring 
guide. The items comprising the check list had been developed 
by the entire group as their criteria for determining the effec- 
tiveness of a social studies report. 

The development and use of such a check list aids materially 
in achieving excellence in pupil reports since pupils are inspired 
to greater efforts and better performance in order to merit 
worthy recognition by critics from their own group. 


Written Reports. Pupil reports that are presented to the class 
may or may not be handed in after presentation. If pupils are 
to gain practice in speaking from notes in presenting these re- 
ports, they should not be required to write out their reports in 
full and submit them to the teacher. However, the written Te- 
port also has a definite place in social studies instruction. It is 
an effective method of adjusting individual differences, and this 
factor should be taken into consideration both in assigning the 
topics and in grading the reports. Subjects for the written re- 
port may range all the way from a relatively minor phase of 
supplementary reference to a really difficult piece of research. 
The written report furnishes an excellent opportunity for the 
gifted pupil to display his talents and use his imagination in 
creative self-expression through illustrative material. Require- 
ments for the written report in advanced classes should be ex- 


tended to include the Proper use of footnotes, quotations, and 
bibliographies. 


Planning the learning — "daily lesson” 


Planning the Daily Lesson. Styles in planning have changed 
greatly in the modern school. Time was when the written de- 


tailed “daily lesson plan" was the sine qua non for every teacher 
eee cd 


3 Used by Dr. William Braem in his classes at the College High School at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair. 
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and the “plan book" was a 


who hoped to satisfy a supervisor, 
arning situation than the 


more important part of the teaching-le 
pupils themselves. Long-range planning has succeeded the daily 
plan as a frame of reference for learning activities. The ex- 
perienced teacher plans for himself rather than for the super- 
visor and writes as much or as little as he needs. Detailed and 
inflexible lesson plans as well as plan books have largely been 
discontinued in the modern secondary schools. In fact, strict 
adherence to a lesson plan disturbs the beginning teacher and 
furnishes the basis for a dull and uninteresting lesson. A guide 
or functional outline can be written on a few cards which the 
beginning teacher can refer to when necessary. This outline 
sketch of a lesson will give an analysis of the problem to be 
found in the particular unit and has to be important and rele- 
vant enough to be of concern to the class. Why it is interesting 
and how it fits into the program should be stated. Anticipated 
Outcomes are also useful to the teacher. A short list of suggested 
questions to review yesterday's work and tie it with today's 
activities will afford clues of immediate value. 


The “Daily Lesson" and the Unit. When the instruction in 
anged as a series of units, each "daily + 
rt of the larger unit. It might, there- 
fore, seem to the beginning teacher that no further daily plan- 
Ning is necessary. However, the work of the unit will seldom 
proceed under its own power without loss of mometum, regard- 
less of how complete the unit plan may be, unless some form.. 
of daily schedule or plan of activities is provided. This daily 
Schedule may be noted on the guide sheet, at least tentatively, 
by both pupils and teacher as they plan for the unit. In this case, 
little extra daily planning on the part of the teacher will be , 
Needed beyond making sure that the cooperative schedule is 
Working as planned. In other situations the arrangement of 
Work for the unit may make this advance scheduling of events 
impractical. The teacher, then, becomes responsible for a . 
Sreater amount of specific planning of the daily activities. 
The traditional practice of dividing the school day into a 


à particular course is arr 
lesson" becomes simply a pa 
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number of separate class periods also makes it advisable for the 
teacher to give some previous thought to the work for each day 
in each of his classes. Each meeting of the social studies class 
is sandwiched between other classes or activities. It therefore 
becomes difficult for pupils to maintain proper continuity of 
thought and activity from one day to the next. 'The experienced 
social studies teacher usually finds that planning for some form 
of introduction and summary for each class period is necessary- 


Daily Planning and the Student Teacher. Although for the 
experienced teacher the daily plan may be merely a few words 
to provide a guide of what he and the pupils have planned, the 
beginning teacher will find it necessary to write down his plan 
for each day's lesson in more detail. As he grows with experi- 
ence, he will develop short cuts of his own in planning and his 
plans will steadily become less detailed. He must begin his 
foundation for simplified planning upon a thorough knowledge 
of effective planning procedures. He soon learns the success of 
teacher-pupil planning depends a great deal upon his own 
guidance of the group. He is alert and helpful whenever needed 
in this important process. Planning involves a blueprint, so to 
speak, for selecting the most appropriate activities for effective 
learning. It becomes a channeling process for the work and 
leads to accomplishing objectives and goals established and met 
to the satisfaction of teacher and group. 

"There are many reasons why the student teacher must write 
a more detailed plan for each day's work. Chief among these is 
the fact that this process gives him a chance to think through 
each lesson in detail. As he constructs his plan in advance, he 
has time to consider carefully all the numerous and varied items 
that make up an effective lesson. He can go back over each detail 
and evaluate it, discarding or amending the learning process. 
As a novice at teaching, the student teacher is under a great 
handicap, for experience weighs heavily in guiding learning 
effectively. Under the pressure of fast-moving events in a daily 
class, inexperience makes it possible to sidetrack the novice or 
cause him to forget many important details. His plan should be 
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constructed so that it will compensate for his lack of experience 


by enabling him to: 


l. Organize and carry Out classroom management and 


routine efficiently. 

5 d 3 

2. Provide for effective us 
audio-visual materials. 


3. Make an assignment if the need be. 
ire pupil participation. 


e of resources and appropriate 


4. Provide measures to inst 
5. Budget his time according to his purpose. 

6. Provide for smooth and orderly progress of all activities. 
7. Make adequate provision for individual differences. 

8. Allow for evaluation of the teaching-learning process in 


the unit. 


Trends in Daily Planning of the Sequence within a Unit. 
Modern planning and procedures stress the importance of ex- 
Periences for learners in the teaching of the social studies. 
Selected units with well-planned activities furnish the basis for 
functional learning. Unit teaching has to a degree replaced 
the older daily assignment (textbook assignment-study and 
recitation) procedure. The transition from receptivity to ac- 
tivity in the teaching-learning process is not an easy task. It 
takes a little pioneering work on the part of the teacher. It can 
be a gradual process for those who feel pupils will have difficulty 
in making such a change in the organization of the work. In 
the new education, learning becomes à co-sharing process with 
Pupil and teacher working as 4 unit. Many teachers meet this 
new challenge by using the textbook but at the same time intro- 
ducing topics and problems which are important for the group. 
The basic text is a valuable resource tool and is helpful in study- 
Mg various units of work. The good teacher will experiment 
and employ procedures to meet the needs of the particular 
Sroup, 

44 te through cooperative planning and organization of 
mphasizes efficiency 1n interesting and well-selected in- 
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A SUGGESTED DAILY LESSON PLAN 


SUBJECT. DATE, PERIOD. 


UNIT. TOPIC OR PROBLEM — —— — — 


Working Resources—those sources and materials needed for the 
work. 


General Objectives for the day's learning: 


I. Work in progress (activities and researches in process). 
II. Guides if needed (listing of content 
for the activity of the day). 


III. Introduction (statement of yesterday's work as a means of 
providing continuity for the work at hand). Some mention 
might occasionally be made of future planning and work. 
(This might relate to an assignment.) 

IV. Activities—planning or work—around a question or prob- 
lem. (This may take many channels for functional expe- 
riences to be gained—procedures and materials used will 
vary.) 

V. Concluding the activity or w P 
toward tomorrow. (This discussion is valuable in clearing 
up difficulties and viewing progress.) 

VI. Evaluation of the day's work. 


and specific materials 


ork for the day and looking 


—— CE ee 


dividual and group activities, Continuity of learning is essential 
if we are to meet the needs, interests, and demands of any group 
of learners. Fragmentary and unrelated instruction is worthless 
learning and lacks the “punch” that gives the pupil momentum 
in meeting new challenges. Good instruction is always positive, 
functional, and transferable to the new situation and problems. 
Modern planning stresses the definite organization of material 
and the wise choice of a unit for interesting and stimulating 
learning. This emphasizes adequate research or exploration and 
suitable opportunities for worthwhile learning. All planning, 
whether unit or daily, should serve better to equip our young 
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people for meeting their needs in their own community and in 


modern society. 

A good lesson plan like a teaching unit provides pupils with 
Opportunities and experiences for planning, investigation, re- 
Search, activity, discussion, and evaluation. Factors relating to 
creativity, self-expression, acquisition of essential skills, selec- 
tivity and choice making, imagination, success, problem solving, 
ability to use tools for learning, critical reading, locating in- 
formation, vocabulary study, and building appreciation are all 


developed and considered by the skillful teacher in the learning 
process. 


Form of the Daily Plan. 
lesson plan. In regard to cor 
chief criteria to be considered 


There can be no set form for a daily 
mpleteness and arrangement, the 
are that it must be an adequate 


DAILY LESSON PLAN 


DATE— ——— ——— PERIOD. — — 


SUBJECT. 
TOPIC. 


UNIT. 


References, resources, and tools for learning. 


General Objectives for the lesson: 


Outline of content Procedures and techniques for the teaching-learn- 


ing process: 
- I. Introduction (including assignment and direc- 
tions for developing the work) 


II. Activities (guide problems and questions) 


IH. Conclusion (a summation of the work) 


IV. Evaluation (of progress and the work in 
process) 


was the plan successful? Did it meet the 


Re kgs 
marks: (Include the following: ; 3 
he pupil reaction? How can the work be 


desi a 
Ed Objectivess What was t 
*d to new experiences?) 
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guide for the student teacher in directing the learning activities, 
and it must furnish the critic teacher and supervisor with a 
clear picture of the proposed lesson. 

The daily lesson plan need not be an elaborate undertaking, 
but it must be direct and concise. Care must be taken in con- 
structing the daily plan so that each day's lesson is built upon 
the preceding one and looks forward to the next. Otherwise the 
instruction becomes fragmentary and isolated. The daily plan 
fits into the scheme of the unit and aids in giving direction for 
completing the unit. Each day's work must have a definite re- 
lationship to the larger unit as well as to the pupils' needs and 
interests. 

The student teacher as well as the beginning teacher will no 
doubt make changes in the form of his plan until he feels it is 
the type that serves his own purpose best. 

The student teacher should gain experience in planning and 
developing various kinds of lessons, for all types may occur from 
time to time regardless of the kind and extent of long-range 
planning. In addition, many specialized techniques are essential 
for the effective development of any type of lesson. In particu- 
lar, the student teacher should, in all his daily planning, make 
definite provision for effective introductions and conclusions. 


The introduction, or getting the group started in their learn- 
ing, is important not only from the standpoint of success i? 
student teaching, but also to insure interesting learning. The 
atmosphere, handling routine, choice of opening remarks, select 
ing of good review or thought questions, and pertinent sug- 
gestions, the techniques you plan to use in the day's activities — 
all are important aspects of the introduction. Building good 
relationships with a group is important. The way a lesson is 
begun will, in many cases, determine the attitude of a group 
toward the learning at hand. A pupil or the teacher may review 
the previous day's work asa technique in getting started. A good 
beginning, in the form of an appropriate and challenging in- 
troduction, will carry the work along smoothly and prevent the 
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culties; on the other hand, a poor 
beginning is a handicap even though the student-teacher re- 
doubles his efforts for the remainder of the period. In the social 
studies, the introduction may well serve a dual purpose: to pro- 
vide for continuity in the stream of learning and give some 
thought to the work that will follow. In planning for the in- 
troduction or beginning the work, the student-teacher should 
make a constant effort to find new and varied approaches. 


occurrence of many later diffi 


or summarizing activities are important in 
any learning situation. The inexperienced teacher often finds 
it hard to time the activities in a lesson. He must learn to gauge 
his progress and provide ample time for some conclusion and 
evaluation of the day's work. Every learning activity needs some 
form of summary, and it should occur upon the completion of 
the activity. Probably the most democratic and effective tech- 
nique in this respect, one which the student-teacher must strive 


to perfect, is to have pupils themselves make the summary as 
" 


a definite part of their learning activities. It must be remem- 


bered that the more activities engaged in by a group, the more 
difficult it is to time and summarize. 

Among the other important factors that the student-teacher 
Should consider in planning and developing a lesson are tech- 
Niques and skills important for effective teaching; for instance, 
the planning and work session, the discussion and other aspects 
9f unit development. All problems and topics should challenge 
the desire of the pupils to do research and present their findings. | 
There are times when some interesting event in the nation or 
community can be identified by the group and a problem chosen 
for future study. 


The concluding 


Summary 


BG. © s 
n : r the teacher and th 
Gua ning is a means of growth for | T an the pupil. 
fo ance in organizing and’ evaluating materials is a positive 
T E š Bu Pe 
™ of education. A certain amount of preplanning is impor- 
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tant to guide the teaching-learning process in such a way that 
the activities will be carried to the point where functional learn- 
ing is assured. Continuity of learning is achieved with flexibility 
as an important factor in all instruction where thoughtful plan- 
ning occurs. Procedures and materials are fused to make activi- 
ties meaningful in the framework of a unit. The daily plan 
links the parts of the unit into a concise and effective pattern 
for learning. The student-teacher and experienced teacher will 
find that planning can serve man 


helping pupils to grow and devel 
individuals. 


y purposes in the process of 
op into happy and intelligent 
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SHUT 


NG through the use of effective methods 
l teachers. Like the curriculum, 
methods of the directing and guiding of learning have been 
modified and made more flexible to meet the needs of youth. 
Modern procedure provides the pupil with a greater oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and direction. Methods are usually 
€Xpressed as general and specific for secondary education and 
the social studies. Special methods in the social studies place 
emphasis upon demonstration and the technical aspects of teach- 
Ing in this field. 

The older method of imparting knowledge by the lecture 
method, assignment, and recitation, with homework as the 
Major consideration in learning facts, is gradually being re- 
placed with more democratic procedures. Functional learning 
through worth-while experiences is the very opposite of memo- 
rizing uninteresting and unrelated information. Emphasis has 
been shifted from competition in a group to the individual 


needs of each pupil. 


BETTER TEACHI 


and techniques is the goal of al 


Cooperative learning: 


l. begins with establishing rapport 
2. gives pupils experience in setting up goals together 
d pi an opportunity for pupils to plan and develop expe- 
achieve their objectives 
I amu all concerned to make group decisions and assume 
ity for those decisions 
Te m for a division of responsibility among individuals and 
ups 
6. gives pupils an opportunity to gather and distribute materials 
148 
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7. extends beyond the classroom 
8. provides for group evaluation of progress toward goals! 


The social studies teacher uses various techniques, procedures, 
and materials for meeting the individual differences within the 
group. He has an insight into the needs and interests of the 
learner. He integrates counseling and guidance and evaluates 
with the instruction. The effective teacher grasps the oppor- 


tunity to use content that will lead to new and worth-while 
experiences. 


Instructional Materials 

Community Resources 

Experiences- Activities 
Learning Units 


Guidance i Sharing 
Security Learning. Environment Planning : 
Adjustment and Cooperating 
Recognition Teacher-Group Evaluating 
Belonging Creating 
Achievement Rapport Organizing 


Individual Differences 
Needs and Interests 
Democratic Relationships 
Growth and Development 


THE TEACHER-GROUP RELATIONSHIP 


The total instructional program is concerned with each in- 
dividual as a person rather than with particular characteristics. 
Both the school and the learning laboratory atmosphere should 
foster growth and development. 


One of the most challenging problems in education is that of pro- 
viding for individual differences. The problem is a difficult one 
because each learner arrives in the classroom with his own pattern 
of inheritance and of conditioning experiences. He possesses varying 


iati isi iculum Development, Toward Better 
1/ ciation for Supervision and Curricu 
marais (Washington: the Association, a department of the NEA, 1949), p. 51. 
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levels of capacity, not only in intelligence but in emotional and in 


physical respects as well.? 
Instructional practices and the secondary school 


The curriculum, methods, and procedures in our secondary 
Schools are directly related to the social studies program; and 
he curriculum and instructional pro- 
newness felt in the social studies field. 
iew what Spears ? calls features 


When changes come in t 
cedures, they make their 
With this in mind, we might rev 
of good high school classrooms. 


are presented as features of a good instruc- 
tional program, features that have come with no radical change in 
curriculum structure. Instead, most of them can be classified in the 
area of classroom methods, involving such matters as teacher atti- 
tudes, school atmosphere, and basic appreciations of the inherent 
nature of youth and fundamental American ideals. A few touch 
guidance and curricular offerings. This list is presented merely as 
i review of what we can find in good school operation all over the 
and. 


The points that follow 


Classroom Methods 
l. Responsibility for learning is not thrown completely upon 
the student, but is shared by the teacher. 
2. The work to be done is within range 
the student doing it. 
. 9. The teacher and the 
and accept him as a planner int 
treat him as a child who is to d 
and carry out directions. 3 
4. Each student follows a program that respects his out-of-school 
endeavor and schedule. 
u 5. The high school accepts graciously 
P from the school below. 
? Selected from The More Capable Learner i 


Curri 
urriculum Monograph M 72 (Los Angeles: 


0: 
x di pESIes County Schools, 1951), p- 4. " 
Capted from H, Spears, “Ten Features of Good High-School Classrooms," 


Califoyy ;. 
alifornia Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 27 (May 1952), pp. 255-62. 


and comprehension of 


administrator respect the pupil’s maturity 
he educational endeavor, rather than 
o little more than listen to dictates 


all the students who come 


n the Secondary School, Secondary 
Division of Secondary Education, 
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6. The teacher understands and applies classroom procedures 
that enable him to individualize instruction. 


7. English classes reflect the functional use of language. 

8. The principal of the modern high school spends approximately 
a third of his time in the classroom, as a part of an organized pro- 
gram to improve instructional procedures and materials. 

9. There is noticeable a tendency toward courses and related ac- 


tivities that bear functional value in the lives of the students and 
consequently in that of the community. 


10. The curriculum of the modern s 


chool is broad enough to give 
each student a program that he 


accepts as meaningful to his life. 


The modern secondary school is a broader school than its fore- 
runners, and in turn it is a busier school with greater intensity of 
effort on the part of both student body and staff. It is a thinking 
and doing school; with classroom methods holding a more signi- 
ficant position than ever before. If some high schools have reneged 
to date on their obligation to study classroom procedures, the in- 


tensive consideration of such matters this coming school year would 
be most creditable. 


Methods of teaching 


Method is the procedure followed by the teacher in directing 
the learning process. It is composed of a series of important steps 
placed, as the word “method” implies, in orderly, logical, and 
effective arrangement. Some of the steps that are an essential 
part of a particular method may also be found as a part of other 
methods. The combination of these significant elements into an 
effective procedure is the responsibility of the teacher. In gen- 
eral, method might be considered as the process of planning; 
guiding, sharing, and evaluating learning with a group of pupils. 

There is no one best method that can be unequivocally recom- 
mended for use in teaching any specific lesson. The success of 
any method must be determined by its results in terms of pupil 
growth and development; one that is successful for one teacher 
js not necessarily successful for another teacher. By the same 
token, a method that is successful with one group of pupils is 


pU E———MMÁII 
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not necessarily successful when used by the same teacher with 
a different group of pupils, or with the same group of pupils 
at another time or under different conditions. Method must be 
both flexible and workable; it should never become stereotyped. 
No teacher can use the procedures of another teacher and apply 
them successfully until he has studied them and made certain 
modifications to adapt them to his own use. Method, like good 
teaching, requires broad general knowledge, a clear prospectus, 
masterful skills, a cooperative spirit, and a pleasing personality. 
With experience and through experimentation, the social 
studies teacher can become skillful in the application of method. 
esting, easily acquired, functional, and 


Learning that is inter c 
continuous is the result of applying democratic procedures. 


The textbook-recitation method 


The textbook-recitation method of teaching should not be 
confused with teaching from a textbook which, when properly 
carried out, can result in highly effective learning. By the text- 
book-recitation method is meant the teacher assignment of a 
certain number of textbook pages or sections that pupils are 
required to learn and on which they are questioned or tested 
on the following day. . : 

This type of method has become known as the daily assign- 
ment, home study, oral recitation, and written test procedure. 
The users of a single textbook with the familiar assignment 
Should encourage their pupils to make use of varied supple- 
mentary materials according to their interests and abilities. 
Assignments should be created to meet individual differences 
and facilitate learning. Experiences through many activities 
and the use of audio-visual materials are helpful. Each assign- 
ment should be challenging, so the pupil will be motivated to 
Self-activity in learning. This is particularly true in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades where pupils should have practice in evalu- 
ating their sources of reference, systematically organizing their 
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findings, discussing them, and drawing clear and intelligent con- 
clusions from them. 


The lecture or telling method 


There is no justification for the lecture in secondary school 
teaching. The use of such a method tends to leave the pupil 
inactive and more or less a passive learner. It is also difficult 
for some teachers to hold the attention of high school students, 
and many students have difficulty in f 


ollowing the theme. 
Telling, however, 


can be used by some teachers as a means of 
describing and explaining materials, events, and trends. The 
teacher, in answering the pupils’ questions, may describe à 
problem or an experience. He may employ charts, diagrams. 
and outlines for the purpose of illustrating a particular point or 
topic. The good teacher of today is careful not to talk too much, 
nor does he dominate the learning process. He assumes a major 
share of the responsibility for the planning and guiding the 
many activities that result in functional learning for the group- 
He selects with care the proper techniques to meet the needs, 


interest, and capacities of the pupils ata Particular time and in 
a definite situation. 


The socialized recitation 


As the name indicates, socialized recitation provides a greater 
opportunity for pupil participation than does the lecture 
method. Teacher dominance is missing although his function 
is that of a guide and a consultant. It is a Sort of general group 
discussion method with all pupils participating in a cooperative 
manner by making contributions, asking questions, and attempt- 
ing to solve problems. It may be a method applicable to the in- 
troduction of a topic, talking over a significant event, and in the 
preparation for studying a problem. 

The true or formal type of socialized recitation is character- 
ized by a definite scheme of organization. For this procedure 
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the class may be organized as a parliamentary group, with a 
president, a vice president, a secretary, and other special officers. 
The secretary will record the aspects of the discussion and write 
a summary of the materials included. A committee may be 
chosen to arrange a bulletin board display relating to the topic 
discussed. Another group may provide the pupils with a supply 
of contemporary materials for the class library. A pupil may 
be assigned the job of obtaining films and the projection equip- 
ment for supplementary discussion of the topic. The socialized 
recitation is capable of achieving wholly beneficial and desirable 
outcomes if teacher and pupils keep the objectives in mind 


throughout the work. 
The informal or group discussion type of socialized recita- 


tion is not so rigidly organized. The leader may be the teacher 
or a pupil selected by the group. Even the leadership may shift 
from one pupil to another in the course of the discussion. The 
informal group discussion is not a procedure or a method of 
teaching as much as it is a spirit, an atmosphere, a situation in 
which both teacher and pupils are working cooperatively. The 
teacher is a consultant and a resource person making suggestions, 
giving direction and continuity, and aiding the evaluation of 
the discussion. The group discussion gives each pupil, in a social 
setting, a chance through experience to discuss topics in a demo- 
cratic manner. This type of method gives direction for develop- 
Ing individual competence and effective living in our secondary 
schools. It carries a transfer into society and out into the com- 
munity where pupils are striving to achieve certain goals. 

The chief characteristic of a truly socialized recitation can 
Perhaps best be noted through a consideration of the role the 
He no longer dominates the scene; 


teacher 
eacher plays throughout. 
p. He retains control of the 


he is Simply a member of the grou 
group, but as a guide, leader, adviser, and helper rather than 


as a teacher of yesterday. His relationship to the group remains 
relatively the same whether he or a pupil acts as leader. The 
Pupils look to him for help and friendly guidance throughout 
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all discussion and do not hesitate to ask questions, interpolate 
comments, or make suggestions as the Occasion arises. The 
teacher plans with the leader and any other pupils if they are 
to give reports in the discussion period. 


Advantages and values 


» and the ability to work companionably in 


of any classroom project and to every step of the laboratory 
method. 'The socialized Situation should prevail regardless of 
the procedure taking place — telling, problem.solving, or when 
teacher and pupils are planning their work, 


The current objectives of social studies instruction are so 


largely conceived with the development of attitudes, under- 


standings, habits, interests, and ideals that a consideration of the 


of the objectives in view. The chief advantages may include 
building leadership, stimulating interest, encoura 


ging coopera- 
tion, providing for participation, stimul 


ating initiative, foster- 
ration, and promoting 


Disadvantages and precautions 


It has been said that the socialized recitation is time-consum- 
ing, permits a few pupils to dominate the discussion, produces 
monotony, is difficult to organize and manage, and permits 
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opic. Despite these dangers, teachers who 
oving their procedures should eR 
principles involved in directing — i à s 
the good teacher can be even more effecti dissi g ieu 
of democratic methods in guiding the learning Lees A 
ship qualities displayed by the teacher roca La e A 
teaching help pupils to grow and adj sa he a i 
through alert observation, proper guidance ; 


id from the greatest teacher of all, experience, 
ie discussion. The teacher must 


wandering from the t 
are interested in impr 


and eventual à dcus 
can become proficient in directing l roup. He must show 
build the proper attitude within Es: Em » the learning in 
an interest in the pupils and giis ls ontributions e 
Drócess He isa participant and accepts a F idisse ii 
Sincere manner. He is tolerant and alert to the sugg 


the pupils. 


The project method 


s full of the virtues of the "project 


Q — rial i E : 
Educational materia od” and such hybrid combina- 


method” and the “problem ae “in eprejoot ilm. Var 
tions as the “ roblem-project an : E: 
jec onflicting 
educational enn have been es sa to acum Hush = 
iti iti vord "project. 
definitions and redefinitions as the Y j due 
jec f teaching" came 
height of its po ularity, the “project method of teach ng am 
igeni PE i oressive procedures. Taking their 
to signify the ultimate in prog f a project as a “wholehearted 
: : € Me Fa pn 
Cue from Kilpatrick's definition O ; S a 
: ; i t 
: ; in a social environment, 
Purposeful activity proceeding 2 
ivi rey could 
teachers designated almost any activity K on ile dita 
E ” 1 . r e» s r- 
ascribe the label “purposeful asa praes E ade MEE. 
à report, learning to spell a word, or looking at a pictu 
à "project." 
More recently educators, in attempting to define the term, 
: its earlier application in manual 
have turned to an analysis of its earlie | 
raini i where it denoted the two factors 
training and agricultural classes à y 3 
f i H ical or material results. Social studies 
OF pupil planning and physica! 0 à; ien 
teachers who seek to differentiate between a problem and a 
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project can arrive at a logical and practical basis of discrimina- 
tion if they keep in mind these two factors and generally ignore 
the numerous overlapping and confusing disquisitions on the 
meaning of the term. Many of these definitions seem occasioned 
by an attempt on the part of educators, possibly inspired by false 
glorification, to justify too wide an application of "project." If 
we are concerned with pupil growth and development in all 


how we can conserve, develop, and use most wisely the natural 
resources of our state, will the outcomes be rendered morc 
effective merely by attaching the label "project" instead of 
"problem" to the procedure followed in attaining this under- 
standing? Numerous problems will arise in the course of group 
work upon a project. In fact, many definitions of the word in- 
clude the fact that it is "problematic" in nature. Occasionally 
projects will be conceived and executed as an outgrowth of the 
study of a problem. However, for all instructional purposes, it 
should be sufficient to confine our application of the 
ject” to activities that are characteriz 


'The project method may be considered as an activities ap- 
proach to learning, in that it provides activity for the learner 
as he experiences through his own Obtainable goals. Pupils 
through their own initiative, interests, skills, and experiences 
may successfully achieve up to their maximum abilities. Pupils 
can learn a great deal about a theme through the guided efforts 
and some advanced planning on the part of the teacher. The 
success of any project is largely determined by the degree to 
which the pupils identify themselves with it and adopt it as 
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their own. With less mature or junior high school pupils, it is 
relatively easy for the teacher to suggest projects in such a way 
that the pupils really believe that it was entirely their own idea. 
The mature secondary pupils are less likely, to appreciate this 
indirect method and may, as a result, lack the genuine interest 
essential for its success. The social studies teacher should realize 
the strengths, the many possibilities, the pitfalls, and the weak- 
nesses of the project method. He should study his group, their 
interests, and abilities, and use this approach to its best advan- 
tage. At the senior high school level the skillful teacher will 
capitalize on the interest of the group and tie old experiences 
with new and meaningful learning. A project may come more 
outgrowth of the learning situation or 
the entire group. The ex- 
vide in- 


Or less as a spontaneous 
some event of significant interest to 
periences and contributions of the group should pro 
creased knowledge in the particular content. 


The laboratory method 


od of instruction, used so successfully 
adapted for application to the 
This method combines 


The laboratory meth 
in the natural sciences, has been 


social studies field with equal success. 
the best features of all methods in a way that makes desirable 


Provision for individual differences, develops initiative and 
Cooperation, and fosters growth in interests, attitudes, habits, 
skills, and ideals. Essentially the laboratory method is based 
upon problem-solving, directed or supervised study, and the 
Socialized situation. 

The ideal setting for the application of the laboratory method 
is, of course, the social studies laboratory. However, in schools 
lacking such facilities, the method can be, and has been, carried 
out with a high degree of success by holding one or more labora- 
tory periods in the school library and the remainder in the social 
Studies classroom or by conducting all phases of activity in the 
classroom, with or without the use of references borrowed from 
the library, The laboratory method may be used for the study 
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of an entire topic or it may deal with a subdivision of the topic. 
In either case, the essential features of the method, as applied 
to the social studies are: 


A problem to be solved or a topic to be investigated 
Investigation of sources of information 
Evaluation, analysis, and conclusions 


The steps that are characteristic of the laboratory technique 
as applied to the social studies may be described as follows: 


1. Delineation of the problem or topic. The teacher should 


introduce the problem or topic with appropriate remarks to 
stimulate pupil interest, or the problem may arise spontaneously 
as a result of some previous act or interest. Pupils and teacher 
should then discuss the major phases to be considered. These 
are then incorporated by the teacher into guide sheets or study 
outlines that the pupils use in the succeeding steps of the pro- 
cedure. (As a hint to teachers who must schedule mimeograph 


work in advance, let it be stated that it is entirely possible to 
have these guide sheets prepared w: 


to be introduced, unless it is a spo 
a blackboard outline may be accep 
channel the pupils’ discussion and 
prearranged pattern.) 


eeks before the problem is 
ntaneous one, in which case 
table. Careful guidance will 
l selection of topics into the 


2. Planning the Working Procedure. The working proce- 
dure should be a cooperative process. Although the teacher 
of necessity, has a predetermined plan in mind, to all intents 
and purposes the pupils themselves are working out with the 
teacher the complete details of procedure to be followed, in- 
cluding such items as probable sources of information, field 
trips, pupil reports, bulletin board displays, interviews 


, and the 
making of maps, charts, and graphs. 


3. Research and Organization of Materials. The length of 
time devoted to this stage of the process naturally varies with 
the nature, scope, and significance of the problem; the intensity 
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of investigation; and the planned working procedure. During 
this phase, the laboratory assumes the nature of a workshop. 
Pupils are pursuing their separate investigations and organizing 
their findings. Planned, purposeful freedom is the order of the 
day. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals are consulted; notes are 
taken; maps, graphs, and cartoons are drawn; committee or 
incidental discussions take place: and reports are written or pre- 
pared for oral presentation. Some phases of investigation may 
take place outside the laboratory as pupils visit the school or 
public library, arrange exhibits or displays, or call on prominent 
persons for interviews Or specific community agencies for in- 
formation. The teacher's part in this scene should be that of 
guide, counselor, and helper. He moves about freely among 
the workers, noting progres» giving assistance where needed, 
offering suggestions and words of encouragement, holding con- 
ferences, and generally supervising all the varied activities of 


the pupils. 


4. Concluding activities. The types of activities to be in- 


cluded in this step will depend upon the original plan of pro- 
is the step that ties together all the 


cedure. In general, this s 
Reports are made; exhibits, dis- 


Separate lines of investigation. 
plays, maps, and all special projects are presented; findings are 


evaluated and discussed; and results are summarized. If desired, 
à test is given as a means of evaluating pupil growth. 


The problem method 


. Problem-solving occurs naturally in all subjects of the cur- 
riculum as well as in everyday life. The procedure attacks a 
Specific situation in a scientific manne Furthermore, the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of problem-solving is the goal toward 
Which many other phases of the learning situation are directed. 
As distinguished from the project, the problem is characterized 
Uis krapa activity, i sonitu tr en is tierefare 

y applicable to the y school level of instruc- 
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tion. The steps that should be followed by the teacher in using 
the problem-solving process as a method of teaching follow in 
logical order the suggested Steps outlined below: 


l. Discovering, considering, discussing, 
the specific problem or question. 


2. Collecting, organizing, 


selecting, and stating 


comparing and judging significant 
information in the light of the defined problem. 

F 

9 


Exploring the problem and framing some possible solu- 
tions. 


4. Drawing preliminary conclusions for 


further exploration 
and study. 


5. Evaluating findings and establishing a conclusion. 


6. Considering the summarization with the possibility of 
further study. 

1. The Problem Arises. Problems may be introduced by the 
the teacher or they may be proposed by members of the group. 
In actual practice, no doubt, the majority of problems solved as 
a classroom procedure are teacher-directed. However, worth- 
while pupil-inspired problems do occur with a surprising degree 
of frequency if the teacher is alert to the potentialities of ques- 
tions spontaneously raised by the pupils. Local situations some- 
times will help a teacher to decide what problems 
enough to include in the study. The good teacher 
criteria for selecting a problem. Problems should b 
the needs and interests of a particul 
problem should be valuable, timely, 
impart functional and rich learning. 


are important 
will use some 
e in line with 
ar group of pupils. The 

and above all it should 


The problems approach has one decided advantage over all other 
approaches to the social studies in that all activities are directed to 
the solution of the problem—to the drawing of generalizations or 
conclusions and to the application of those conclusions in real situ- 
ations. The weighing of evidence, the rejection of hypotheses which 
do not prove sound and the arrival at conclusions as the result of the 


or 
N 
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sis of the evidence available is 
ich. Thus all class activity has 
ize as necessary and enthusias- 


best thinking process and on the ba 
the final goal of the problems appro: 
à purpose which the students recogn 
tically carry forward.* 


it is a part of the teacher's task 


to propose the problem or at least to set the stage in such a 
manner that the pupils are sufficiently interested in the subject 
Or topic to raise the problem themselves. There are numerous 
devices that may be used to create interest and stimulate think- 
ing in the desired direction. A bulletin board display, the show- 
ing of a motion picture, or 4 classroom discussion initiated by 
the teacher are all excellent starting points. In some situations 
it is entirely proper for the teacher to propose the problem by 
introducing it as the next in a series of problems to be con- 
sidered. Classes composed of mature and superior pupils fre- 
quently prefer this procedure since they recognize that it isa 
tribute to their ability and to their status as young adults. 


2. The Problem Is Defined. When the problem has been 
chosen, the next step is to state it so clearly and specifically 
that there can be no misunderstanding as to its scope and limita- 


tions. This should be a cooperative undertaking. Pupils should 


b t ‘ticipate as extensively as i- 
€ allowed and encouraged to particip à Nees Poss! 
factorily defined, every 


ble in this step. When it has been satis 
precaution should be taken to keep the problem as stated before 
the group at all times. The problem should be written upon 
the blackboard or clearly printed or written upon a large guide 
card in a prominent place upon the bulletin board. Pupils 
Should copy it into their notebooks or onto a study guide to be 


kept in their textbooks. 


As a general rule, however, 


3. Pertinent Information Is Collected. This phase of prob- 
lem-solving should begin with cooperative group discussion and 
* L. Hanna, “Providing for Individual Differences in Teaching Critical Think- 


E» Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences, Na- 
‘onal Council for the Social Studies, 15th Yearbook (Washington: 1944), p. 89. 
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analysis of the ramifications of the problem. Various subdivi- 
sions should be listed in outline form. The teacher should guide 
the process by eliciting from pupils all pertinent items of in- 
formation they already possess. Plans are then made for obtain- 
ing the necessary additional information. Succeeding periods 
are spent in gathering and sifting information. Various types 
of activity are included as each individu 
toward a solution of the problem. 
the pupils and teacher is essentiall 
step of the laboratory method. 


al or committee works 
The procedure followed by 
y that described in the third 


4. Various Solutions Are Evaluated. 
cannot be considered as being completely 
pupils collect information and pursue th 
investigation, it is inevitable that they will 
ous solutions, evaluating these solutions 
them or confirming them with additio 
these tentative solutions are presented i 
or committee findings, the process con 
ther evaluates and accepts or rejects. 


Steps three and four 
separate entities. AS 
eir separate lines of 
be formulating vari- 
» and either discarding 
nal facts. However, as 
n the form of individual 
tinues as the group fur- 


5. A Conclusion Is Drawn and Veri 


not be entirely separated from the previous step, since the 
processes taking place in the evaluation of the various solutions 
are naturally leading toward the final conclusion. Both steps 
four and five furnish the teacher with the opportunity of doing 
a masterful job of teaching, guiding thinking, and directing 
learning. He must be tactful in leading the group to a rejection 
of invalid solutions while still maintaining an attitude of respect 
toward these contributions. He must be skillful in the use of 
suggestion as a means of guiding the sroup toward the desired 
conclusion. The manner of verification will depend upon the 
type of problem being solved. If the problem admits of an appli- 
cation of the solution, this application should be made by the 
group as a means of verification. For some problems there 
will be no way of verifying the conclusions save through further 
study and discussion which confirm opinion. 


fied. Again, this step can- 
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Values of problem-solving 


hen intelligently applied, has many values 
as a classroom procedure. It constitutes a realistic method for 
presenting the type of experience that will face the pupil 
throughout his career. It also gives him a fine chance to think, 
to judge and evaluate, to compare and select what is best. 
Whenever a specific question has to be answered, the facts have 
to be marshaled and directed toward solution. The individual 
is challenged to bring to bear all his information and experience 
in solving such a problem, which arouses his interest and 
awakens his curiosity as to how it can be done. Necessarily much 
printed matter and other material is gathered and then utilized 


by proper organization and interpretation. 


Problem-solving, w 


Criticisms frequently offered 


Like any other teaching 
onotonous if used too 
persed with other pro- 


(1) Tends to become monotonous. 
procedure, this method will become m 
frequently. It should therefore be inters 
cedures. 
time. This is a purely relative matter. 
f the problem-solving procedure 
may take a considerable portion of the teacher's time. Whether 
Or not this is a valid criticism must be determined by a careful 
Weighing of the outcomes achieved. If too much class time is 
consumed by the procedure, SO that a limitation is placed on 
the course, the teacher should question his mode of application. 
Perhaps he is applying it in instances where other methods 
would be more efficient and effective or perhaps he is attempting 
to apply it to problems beyond the ability and maturity of the 
Pupils. 


(2) Takes too much 
Preparation and initiation © 


(3) Requires too much reference material. This criticism 
uh or may not, be valid, depending upon the individual situa- 
ion. Most schools are suitably equipped in both laboratory 
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and library to furnish a practical working basis for problem- 
solving. Teachers should consider this factor in advance and 


attempt to apply the procedure in a way that will make most 
efficient use of the facilities available. 


(4) Does not always achieve satisfactory results. This criti- 
cism can be applied, on occasion, to any method of teaching. If 
results are poor, the teacher should investigate his own responsi- 
bility. 'The problem may have been poorly chosen, improperly 
stated, too inclusive, or too difficult for the pupils. Any of these 
factors may cause pupils to become dissatisfied and discouraged 
too quickly. On the other hand, a problem may be too easy. In 
this case, the pupils remain uninterested and uninspired. 


Application of problem-solving to the social studies 


For the social studies teacher, applying 
classroom instruction carries implications 
mere "method of teaching.” As a teaching 
extricably involved with the broader procedure of organizing 
subject matter in such a way that it can be dealt with through 
the study of problems. Social studies materials comprise two 
types of problems: those for which Society has already found the 
solution and those for which it has not. This fact should be con- 
sidered in the application of problem-solving. Generally speak- 
ing, it may seem unreasonable to expect secondary school pupils 
to "solve" the problems that Society has been unable to solve. 
However, if the values gained through the problem-solving pro- 
cedure are to be carried over into adult life, these “unsolved” 


problems furnish a vital step in the practical application of class- 
room procedures to real living. 


problem-solving to 
beyond those of a 
procedure it is in- 


Perhaps a suggestion for effective approach to these unsolved 
problems can be found in the custo 


materials. The problems that ca 
the study of history, geography, 
society has solved and, therefor 
and pupils can more easily veri 


mary sequence of curriculum 
n be raised in connection with 
and civics are usually those that 
€, those for which both teachers 
fy their conclusions. "These sub- 
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jects generally occur early in the curriculum and furnish an 
opportunity for pupils to become proficient in the desired pro- 
cedure while they are dealing with relatively easy problems. 
The unsolved problems of society are more likely to be raised 
in connection with the study of sociology, economics, and prob- 
lems of democracy, subjects usually offered in the senior year. 
ho have become accustomed to the method 


By this time, pupils w 
will be ready and eager for an opportunity to work out their 


The desideratum 1s not fact-cramming and a 


own solutions. 
but the development of 


wide range of detailed information 
an informed, critical student citizenry. 


TECHNIQUES FOR DIRECTING LEARNING 


Social studies teachers use many techniques 1n directing the 
raditional; others are new or modi- 


All techniques should be in line 
with the democratic process and relate to the goals desired in the 


study of a topic. Techniques are employed for getting the 
ith guidance from the teacher. They may 


be applied to any subject in the social studies and should be 
selected as a means of serving the best purpose at a particular 
time with the resultant of growth for the individual. 


learning process. Some are t 
fications of the older types 


learning under way W 


Assignments 


Much has been written about the assignment and its impor- 
tance to the learning process Large amounts of water have 
gone over the dam from the day of the traditional assignment 
based entirely upon the textbook to the meaningful modern 
assignment based upon the interests, needs, and abilities of the 

zn a direct contrast to the dail 

group. Long-range projects are à iu a 
number of pages from the text, home wor assignment. The 
learner ma’ elect his own assignment after a conference with 
y n discussion with the teacher may 


the teacher, or the group i 2 : 
determine he werk to be accomplished. Teachers realize the 
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assignment must be understood by the pupils and presented 
in a way that will motivate his thinking. Fach assignment, 
whether individualized or group, should be flexible and unified 
in order to relate to the general work of the problem or unit. 
The modern approach to the assignment stresses directed 
learning and cooperative planning. It comprises different varia- 
tions, under any of which may be found the small group assign- 
ment, the individual assignment, and the entire group assign- 
ment. The modern assignment may begin w 
view that is characteristic of the unit, the problem, or the 
project assignment and later be broken down into shorter 
topical, activity, or special report assignments. In general, the 
distinguishing feature of the modern type of assignment, as 
opposed to the traditional type, is the use that is made of guide 
sheets, outlines, workbooks, scrapbooks, supplementary refer- 
ences, and various pupil activities as effective aids. Ifa textbook 
is used as a basis for the assignment, the modern teacher a 
wholly different methods in presenting the assignment by fur- 


nishing guide questions, specific directions, suggested study 
helps, and additional reference sources. 


ith the long-range 


pplies 


The assignment is an important aid to the le 
"Today's assignment might be defined 
pupil (or group) and teacher of work 
in ill repute is one such as "Fomorrow's lesson is chapter 3.” Such 


an assignment leaves the pupil (or group) without clues to the 
ideas that are important for him to retain. 


The differentiated assignment is an 
tice. It is one good method of matchir 
pupil's ability to learn or of helping hi 
he is. Each group or sometimes 


arning process. 
as an agreement between the 
to be done. The assignment 


accepted procedure in prac- 
18 Work to be done with the 
m make progress from where 


an individual has a particular assign- 
ment related to the topic being studied. Good reading of smaller 


amounts of material develops better attitudes and habits of reading 


for meaning. Later there is à sharing period and all thus profit from 
the ideas gained.5 


Effective learning calls for a 
in full by the learner. 


5 H. B. Spencer, "Improving 
Better Reading (Albany, N. Y.: 


ssignments that are comprehended 
Every teacher who has worked v 


Reading in the Co 
State Dept. of Ed 


vith 


ntent Subjects," The Road to 
ucation, 1953), p. 43. 
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pupils knows that progressive improvement can be achieved 
with guidance and direction. The good assignment must be 


systematically planned, intelligently developed, and the out- 


comes constructively evaluated. 


Questioning 


Questions are a definite part of effective learning in the social 
studies. They stimulate group thinking about a topic, problem, 
and a current-event. The teacher and group in a socialized dis- 
cussion find the question a challenging device for exploration 
and discovery. 

The traditional purpose in questioning is testing. It is a 
means of checking on the preparation of the daily assignment 
or a broader period of learning. Modern instructional proce- 
dures are such that questioning plays a far more important part 
d fulfills numerous purposes. Among its chief 
purposes may be listed. (1) stimulation of pupil interest and 
curiosity about the work; (2) motivation of the assignment; 
(3) guidance and direction of the learning process; (4) stimula- 
tion of reflective thinking; (5) encouragement of initiative, ex- 
ploration, and research; (6) discovering of pupil interests, needs, 
and immediate problems; (7) providing a stimulus for, and 
directing the channels of, socialized discussions; (8) focusing 
attention upon important phases of the work; (9) aid IDOLANA 
tion of factual knowledge and experience; (10) aid in the de- 
velopment of proper attitudes, appreciations, ai ideals; (11) 
guiding the formation of desirable habits; (12) poen for 
individualized instruction: (13) aid in developing oral expres- 
sion; (14) the connecting of units of Sate Lar taps 
drill and practice on content material; ( T pon ing for re- 
view and the application of information; (17) measurement of 
achievement and progress: (1 8) ascertaining the extent of 
pupil's understanding; (19) diseoverimg pupil weaknesses and 
difficulties in preparation of work; (20) extent of behavior 

of students. 


th in the group : : 
questions that the beginning 


than formerly an 


change and grow f 
There are certain types 9 
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teacher in particular should take special care to avoid in teach- 
ing. These include catch or trick questions; most types of "'dis- 

Dr N - aoe 
cuss" questions; ambiguous and vague questions; and leading 
questions or questions that, either by their wording or by the 
teacher's expression in stating them, so unmistakably suggest the 
answer that pupils are led to make the correct response without 
any mental effort. Teachers are frequently advised also to avoid 
the use of “yes” or "no" questions because they might limit the 
extent of socialized discussion. This restriction should be quali- 


fied. Many instances occur in which this type of question is 


valid and plays an important and effective part in the teaching- 
learning process. A "yes" or "no" question that causes the pupil 
to take a definite stand and is then followed up with one or more 
related questions is an excellent device for encouraging explora- 
tion and research, for stimulating thought, and for developing 
proper attitudes and ideals.- The "yes" or “no” question, when 
properly applied to any topic about which there is certain to 
be a difference of opinion and in a class that is "on its toes," will 


furnish the stimulus for the liveliest socialized discussion any 
social studies teacher could hope for. 
The discussion of types of q 


]uestions has been chiefly con- 
cerned with those dem 


anding an answer from the pupils. How- 
ever, there is another purpose of questioning in which the stated 
answer is unimportant. When questions are being employed 
to guide and direct the learning process, the emphasis is not 
the answer but upon the Sequence of mental processes inspired 
by the series of questions. "Thus the pupils' responses are fre- 
quently not stated but read from their expressions called forth 
by skillful questioning. This is true not only in the case of 
individualized instruction but also in instances where the entire 
group is being guided along a certain unfamiliar path. In either 


case, this technique calls for consummate skill on the part of 
the teacher. 


An effective question should 


(1) be definite and concise; (2) 
be clearly stated in simple but c 


orrect English; (3) have a speci- 
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n language and in the desired re- 


fic purpose; (4) be suited, i 
of the pupils; (5) stimulate 


sponse, to the ability and maturity 
thinking on the part of all the pupils even though it is addressed 
to but one; (6) relate to only one central idea; (7) challenge 
and stimulate discussion; (8) clearly reveal a definite step for- 


ward in a progressive sequence. 


The technique of questioning 


(1) The teacher's manner in asking the questions has a 
direct bearing upon the effectiveness of the results. Questions 
should be asked in a pleasant conversational manner. The ques- 
tioning procedure should never be allowed to become stereo- 


typed or perfunctory. 

(2) The mode of address 
gained from questioning are 1 
participation of the entire 
centrating on the current q 


is important, for the values to be 
argely dependent upon the active 
group. All pupils should be con- 
uestion and its answer at all times. 


For this reason, the teacher will find it advisable to state the 


question first and then call upon a pupil for response, since, if a 
particular pupil is designated before the question is stated, the 
other pupils will show à natural tendency to relax their vigilance 
and interest. The experienced teacher knows his class, studies 
his pupils’ faces, and thus becomes adept at following their 
thought processes. 

(3) When the emphasis in questioning is placed upon indi- 
vidual participation and response, distribution of questions 


should insure that all pupils have as nearly as possible the same 
number of opportunities to respond. No fixed order of calling 
upon pupils should be resorted to, for this will defeat the real 
purpose of questioning by causing 1t to deteriorate from a so- 
cialized group activity into the old-fashioned recitation of learn- 
ing. There is no excuse for routinizing classroom procedure, 
since the determination of pupils’ “daily marks” is not a modern 
purpose of questioning. The alert teacher should be able to 
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secure the participation of all pupils without resorting to such 
devices. On occasion, it is advisable to call directly upon a pupil 
who is inattentive as a means of securing his interest and par- 
ticipation. 


(4) The pace to be maintained will depend upon the type 
of question, the purpose in questioning, and the abilities of 
the pupils. The correct timing of questions is another technique 
developed through experience. If questions are hurled too 
rapidly without allowing sufficient time for thought, pupils will 
become nervous, confused, and inclined to guess. On the other 


hand, questions that are posed too slowly will lead to inattentive- 
ness and lack of interest. 


(5) Repetition of a question, we have been told countless 
times, is undesirable. As an inflexible rule, this is a carryover 
from the use of questioning solely as a means of testing pupil 
preparation and would doubtless be valid under those condi- 
tions. However, the modern use of questioning in the classroom 


makes any such rule preposterous and nonsensical. 


If question- 
ing is proceeding in a cooperativ 
8 8 P 


€ classroom situation and one 
or more pupils requests the repetition of a question, it should 


be repeated and even re-phrased on occasion. Unavoidable 


interruptions, distracting noises inside or outside the building, 


or the teacher's own delivery may make such a request entirely 


legitimate. It must also be remembered that it is impossible 
for pupils, and especially those who are less mature, to remain 
constantly attentive for an entire class period. The teacher him- 
self may be the unwitting cause for a lapse of attention through 
indulging in some peculiar mannerism of which he is not con- 
scious. Too frequent requests for repetition on the part of the 
same pupil may indicate not lack of attention, but some hearing 
defect that should be compensated for by a re-seating of pupils 
so that this pupil may be placed near the front of the room. 


(6) The teacher's manner of treatin 
questions is fully as important to the s 
as is the framing of the questions, 


ng pupil responses to 
uccess of the procedure 
All sincere efforts should be 
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heard with respect and should receive some measure of com- 
mendation. The tactful teacher is one who is able to extend 
a word of encouragement even though the answer is not entirely 
correct. This does not mean that the teacher will accept and 
pass over incorrect answers. There are many methods of dealing 
with the situation. The teacher may be able to draw the pupil 


out further by adroit questions or suggestions. He may supple- 


ment the answer by his own explanation or may solicit addi- 


tional responses from other pupils. 
Teachers should refrain from interrupting a pupil who is 
ghtfully formulating his response and 


conscientiously and thou 
should not allow other pupils to confuse him by wildly waving 


their hands in an effort to volunteer the correct answer. Should 
his efforts become so halting that it is necessary to help him out 
in order to prevent too much loss of time, the teacher should 
do so by commending his contribution and tactfully asking 
others to add their comments. Patience in this respect is espe- 
cially necessary with slow groups. Should the teacher feel that 
the pupil is really inattentive or uncooperative, this should be 
settled in a private conference between the two people con- 
cerned and should not become an issue before the entire group. 

As a general rule, teachers should insist that answers be given 
in correct English and preferably in complete sentences. This 
can also be achieved without embarrassment to pupils if they 
are commended for their contributions before being asked to 
restate them in better form. Pupils should be required to make 
their responses with sufficient clarity and force that all pupils 
can hear and understand. If a pupil's answer must be repeated, 
the pupil himself should be requested to make this repetition. 
The teacher who habitually repeats the answers is not only 
wasting time but also encouraging weakness 1n oral expression 


and lack of group socializa 
Pupils increase thei 


<ing i bo 
king questions à 

] teacher employs any advantage to be 
y by exploring and building 


tion. 
r learning and enlarge 


Pupils Questions. ‘ - 
L Q ut things which inter- 


their experiences by a5 
est them. The skillfu 
gained from this natural tendenc 
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upon these revealed interests in such a way as to further their 
growth. Pupils' questions, even the seemingly irrelevant, should 
receive respectful consideration, and answers or suggestions for 
finding the answers should be given. Questions that have suffi- 
cient bearing upon the topic at hand may be answered by the 
other pupils or by the teacher or be made the basis for some 
special research. However, the latter practice should not be 
employed so much that a pupil hesitates to raise a question 
because he fears it will lead to extra work. 

Many teachers fear that questions will be raised that they will 
be unable to answer and therefore they attempt to discourage 
questions. This attitude is the very antithesis of good teaching. 
No doubt such questions will come up from time to time. There 
are many ways in which the teacher can meet them without 
losing the respect of the pupils. No teacher is expected to know 
everything. When he is faced with a question to which he does 
not know the answer, he should say, frankly and freely, "I do 
not know,” or, better still, “I do not know, but let's see if we 
can find out.” He should never attempt to bluff his way through 
such a situation. If the nature of the question is such that only 
the teacher would be able to ascertain the answer easily, he 
should tell his pupils that he will find out and let them know. 
In this case, failure to keep such a promise is equally fatal, since 
pupils will interpret a broken promise as another form of bluff- 
ing. If the answer can be readily found by the pupils, he may 
suggest sources or even call upon other pupils to supply the 
answer. Pupils, even low ability groups, possess amazing stores 
of facts upon the most unexpected subjects. Frequently teachers 
gain as much as pupils from discussions that are instituted in a 
cooperative spirit, and common interests are found which aid in 
maintaining effective pupil-teacher relationships. 


Review and drill 
Review has long been a practice in the traditional secondary 


school for preparing pupils for a test or an examination. It was 
generally conducted by the teacher in a stern fashion with strong 
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emphasis upori factual material at the end of a topic charged 
with subject-matter. The older interpretation of review was 
that it encompassed a restudy of work previously covered by a 
group. A review is not a recapitulation of the facts, a mere 
repetition for the sake of mental fixation, but another aspect of 
these facts, seen in a way that better promotes new understand- 
ing and altered attitudes. Today it is looked up on as a con- 
hich gives direction to the work. 


tinuing process and one w 
d analyzing undertaking with 


Review is a sort of organizing an 
teacher and group sharing in a cooperative manner. 

Review, and particularly dull review, was formerly thought to 
increase and stimulate learning through repetition. The skillful 
teacher may use this procedure to determine not only weaknesses 
but also the interests, needs, and drives of pupils. Teachers 
realize that there is a relationship between learning ability and 
purposes. They are not so much concerned about covering 


pages of content as they are in helping pupils to reach their 
eveal the strength of the pupil 


goals. Therefore, a review may T I 
to compare and relate understanding, to select and distinguish 
between materials used in the work. Review is an on-going 
process in the activity of the modern laboratory classroom. It 
is a sort of evaluation on the part of the pupil or group 1n the 
learning process. It may give direction and guidance for the 
undertaking of a new unit of work. 

The teacher should insure variety in review just as he does 
in any other instructional procedure. The review should never 
be a dull, uninteresting rehashing of facts. If pupils are to gain 
a new view of content in a different setting, the type of activity 
that is applied should be both purposeful and appropriate. In 
general, no doubt, most reviews are conducted through ques- 
tions and answers. However, care should be taken to prevent 
this question and answer procedure from becoming a testing of 

ils eing the conte 
pupils’ knowledge rather than a means of seeing t. ntent 
in a different setting. Well-selected thought questions of the 
o . 
e frequently used since they can be stated 


problem type should b E ij 
in a way d causes pupils to consider previously known facts 
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in a new light as they have bearing on a new problem. Reports, 
summaries, and similar activities — and. for younger pupils 
games or "radio quizzes" — are effective review activities. It is 
frequently advantageous to apply some activity, for example 
a debate, that will entail both the reviewing of previous knowl- 


edge and the consultation of new sources. 


Drill 


Drill, rather than review, should be the term applied to repeti- 


tive procedures for the purpose of making set responses auto- 
matic: the perfection of a skill, the formation of a habit, or the 
fixing of specific facts for effortless recall. 

The extent to which drill procedures must be used on content 
materials in the social studies will depend largely upon the em- 
phasis placed by the teacher upon the memorization and re- 
tention of facts. Many of the skills employed in tl 
can be improved through the use of drill proce 
but also they can be acquired better through practice that relates 
to an activity which gives meaning above and beyond mere 
drill. Some teachers feel that drill is essential in the preparation 


of a group for an examination and also to bind the main aspects 
of the content. 


ae social studies 
dures, it is true, 


Workbook exercises may be used f 
exercises are applicable to the ind 


pupils. The materials presented include outlines, eraphs, charts, 


outline maps, tests, references, chronological tables, vocabulary 


study, completion exercises, study guide questions, suggested 


reports, reviews and research activities. Workbooks which fol- 
low the organization of the basic text being used make the work 
easier for both the teacher and the pupil. 

The workbook can help to improve the techniques of lesson 
mastery and increase learning by means of topical reviews, as 
well as summaries of theme topics. A new unit or problem may 
be introduced or outlined in the workbook with salient facts 
and data emphasized for the purpose of drill work. Workbooks 


or drill and review. Such 
ividual and the group of 
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e the work of the group and provide variety 


generally stimulat 
ing the methods used by different individ- 


in activities by show 


uals in developing their lessons. 
"There is a difference of opinion among teachers and adminis- 


trators as to the merits and uses of workbooks. Some feel that 
they are not conducive to building good study habits and others 
assert that the procedure becomes too mechanical. There are 
those who claim that workbooks materially aid in the teaching- 
learning process for, as a teaching aid, they challenge the inter- 


ests and abilities of all pupils. 


Supervised or directed study 


practices employing long-range plan- 
may include, when the need arises, 
y. In the process of directing learn- 
ing, the teacher has many opportunities to provide instruction 
for developing basic skills. The efficient teacher gives assistance 
and help to a pupil working on a specific problem, to a small 
group developing a project, and to the entire group when ex- 
ploring a certain phase ofa unit. The alert teacher, who is work- 
ing with a group in the learning laboratory, helps pupils to 
develop good study habits, working skills, and a cooperative 
spirit which is conducive to group learning. In the library, the 
teacher may assist a pupil in locating information from source 


materials. 
There are tin 
in how to read properly, 


how to construct a chart or graph, 
discussion. The needs of the group are considered, and efforts 


are made to assist each individual in meeting the goals he has 


established for himself. 


Modern instructional 
ning and various methods 
supervised or directed stud 


nes when some remedial assistance may be given 
how to organize a summary or a report, 
and how to conduct a panel 


Summary 


nged and are becoming progressively more 


Methods have cha 
tic procedures we mean cooperative 


democratic. By democra 
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procedures with pupil participation in activ 
place in learning. How this can best b 
decision each teacher must make for hims 
teacher through observation and in the pr 
can absorb the spirit of democratic classr 
The beginning teacher should be alert 
democratic procedures and teaching for a 
ing process. Visiting classrooms where 
done is helpful. Reading professional 
modern methods should prove profitable 

When the teacher em 


ities which take 
€ accomplished is a 
elf. The prospective 
actice teaching period 
oom spirit and living. 
to the development of 
pplication to the learn- 
good teaching is being 
literature relating to 


Democratic classroom p 


work, planning field trips, participating in panel discussions 
constructing exhibits and di. 
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SKILLS FOR 
EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


POAPOA AUYE Atoc LLL 


AMERICAN YOUTH in our secondary schools should acquire 
skills for effective living in our modern democratic society. 
The social studies provide a proving ground for the develop- 
ment of these skills because of the variety of activities in which 
the pupils may engage. The skills and behaviors that the 
teacher should seek to develop in his pupils may be generally 
classified as follow: creative, research, communication, study, 
problem-solving, cooperation, planning, construction, and eval- 
uation. 

Growth in the use of skills comes through the learning ex- 
periences engaged in by pupils. The materials and procedures 
of the social studies foster basic skills and understandings that 
aid in the achievement of social competence. 'The needs and 
abilities of the pupils are always paramount in the development 
and application of skills. The responsibility falls on the teacher 
Is which will aid him in making 


to help the pupil acquire skil 
roblems. The individual learner 


Sound decisions and meeting p 
should develop skill and ability to teach himself. It is essential 
that teachers clarify learning so that the pupil will develop 
competenence and confidence in self. The pupil in the demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the learning laboratory is using problem- 
Solving techniques and learning skills that are helping him 
Srow through working individually and in a group. 


Principles of learning and skill development 


The social studies teacher should plan to teach skills which 
are essential for the learner. The improvement of instruction 
in any course calls for a well-planned program for teaching a 
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skill whenever the need arises. 


There are certain basic skills 
for learni 


ng and some specific skills which relate to a particular 
field. For example, in the social studie: 


pupil develop skill in critical thinking 
Knowing the meaning of relationshi 


5 it is important that the 
and in solving problems. 
ps and having a sense of 
rpreting events and for re- 


any of the 
ning have impli- 

Opment of skills. 
-.. They are not mutually exclusive.1 


l. For the acquisition and i 


activity must focus on skill dev 


2. Experience designed to 


: promote growth in Skills must be 
meaningful to the learner. 


3. Experiences used in skill development must be geared to the 
maturation level of the learner, 


4. For the successful learnin 


mprovem 


ent of skills, the learning 
elopment 


For € and retention of skills, repetitive 
practice is necessary. 

5: i : . 3 i 
_ 5: Skills should be developed in connection with on-going activ- 
ities and not in isolation. 


6. Development of different 


7. Evidence of skill 


skills should 8° on sim 
behavior. 


ultaneously. 
ment must be Sought ir 


n changes in 
8. Provision for the s 


ystematic develo 
made throughout the sch 


Pment of skills must be 
ool program. 
Skills 


The following is an excellent 
developed in the social studies, 


1 Adapted from H. M. Carpenter and A, W, Spieseke, “gi; 
ace Eales " A : = > ls N r 
ocratic Citizenship,” Skills in Social Studies, National end qi ai 
Studies, 24th Yearbook (Washington: 1953), Pp. 12-16, oda 


example of how skills may be 


E 
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_ The student who is developing skills of democratic group living 
increasingly:? 

Takes part in planning group and individual activities by— 

Helping to establish a worth-while goal which can be achieved. 

Helping to establish clear statements of the specific problems to 
be solved in achieving the goal. 

Helping to establish standards of work acceptable to all in order 
that activities may proceed to successful conclusions. 

Being sure he understands and accepts the goal, problems, and 
standards stated. 

Suggesting ways in which group decisions can be carried out suc- 
cessfully. 

Contributing to discuss 
thinking critically about t 
be effective and worth while. 


ions after listening carefully to others and 
he problem so that his contributions will 


Asking questions to clarify points he does not understand or 


cannot accept. 

_ Being sure he has facts from reliable sources to support his opin- 
ion, especially when it differs from another's opinion. 

ttention of others materials, information, and 


Bringing to the a l 
lution of problems and, achievement of the 


ideas which aid in the so 
goal. 

Contributing to immediate class plans, detailed suggestions re- 
garding selection of materials, delegation of responsibilities, and 
approximate time required for accomplishment. 

Gains information from— 
variety of reference books and using 


Reading independently a : 
and source materials so that he may 


encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
Select [rom many the most pertinent facts. 

Reading such current publications as newspapers, magazines, 
brochures, pamphlets, world almanacs, and government bulletins, 
to obtain the latest facts. 

Checking the opinions of one author with those of several other 
authors to determine bias and accuracy of specific facts. 

. Taking notes or outlining points in acceptable form to be used 
1n reports or discussions. 

elected from Curriculum. Guide—the Secondary Program (San Diego, Cali- 
: San Diego Board of Education, 1950), pp. 227-30. 
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Learning to cite source and quotations in acceptable form for use 
in oral and written reports. 


Using the table of contents, index, and appendix to locate relevant 
facts quickly. 
Utilizing the school library effectively to locate needed references 


by means of the card catalog, Readers Guide, and knowledge of the 
Dewey decimal system. 


Utilizing many means of obtainin 


g additional information such 
as letters, interviews, conferences, an 


d telephone calls. 
Studying maps and globes to: 

Locate specific places and areas, 

Tell direction and measure distances. 

Determine, by using the le 


gend, the relationship and effect of 
physical features to the ] 


iving people. 

Use longitude and latitude for location and map making. 
Compare projection with the globe to recognize distortion. 
Use effectively different types of map projections, 


Studying graphs, tables, and charts to obtain addition 
Going on excursions to secure firsthand 


Looking at pictures, slides, films, exhibits, illustrations, and tele- 
vision to discover facts and clarify id 


eas. 
Listening to reports, 
tinent facts and trends. 


Developing understanding of and learning to use new vocabulary 
encountered in study of the unit. 


al facts. 
experience. 


explanations, and radio broadcasts for per- 


Expresses, interprets, and uses information and ideas through— 

Parücipating in. group discussions, Sroup presentations, panel 
discussions, and debates, using notes when needed to aid in contrib- 
uting facts. 

Sharing responsibility for leading the &roup in planned discussion. 

Participating in determining parilamentary procedures to be fol- 
lowed in group discussion. 


Presenting an oral or written report which expresses his reaction 
to, or description of, the pertinent information h 


e has gained. 
Presenting reports by means of chalk talks, map t 


alks, posters, or 
cartoons. 


Preparing and explaining a map, chart, graph, or time-line, 


- 
N 
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Dramatizing historical incidents. 


Uses problem-solving skills effectively by— 
Recognizing a problem and stating it clearly. 
Listing possible sources of information. 
Collecting information from many sources to help solve the 
problem. 
Checking the accuracy and bias of the information. 
Planning ways to interpret or express the information. 
Organizing and discussing the information. 
Using the information to solve the problem. 
Checking to see if the problem is solved. 


Participates effectively as a member of the group by— 

Being cooperative in helping to plan work and solve problems so 
that all activities may proceed successfully in the desired direction. 

Assisting others in accepting responsibility for cooperation. 

_Accepting responsibility for contributing constructively to group 
discussions so that all may benefit. 

Exercising leadership in particular phases of work in which he is 
Most suited. 

í Accepting directions or constructive criticism from others when 
iU is given for the purpose of furthering better results for class ac- 
tivities, 

Contributing his share of ideas to plans, to solutions to problems, 
and to establishment of standards and goals. 

Assuming responsibility for understanding and accepting the goal, 
problems, and standards. 

Listening carefully to the comments and suggestions of others, 
thinking critically about them, before contributing, so that he may 
always make worth-while additions. 

Being careful to consider a suggestion for following through on 
plans and solutions and for assisting other members of the group. 

Respecting the views and opinions of others even though they 
differ from his own. 
e responsibilities qrat to faci py a group and 
chilly on MES them through when he is working independ- 
ne of the group. 
Takes part in evaluating individual and group progress by— 
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Helping the group decide how well specific plans have been car- 
ried through, how difficulties which arose have been met, and how 
future plans might be improved. 


Appraising opinions and data collected to determine accuracy 
and degree of bias. 

Commending work which has been well done. 

Offering criticism which is constructive and helpful to those re- 
ceiving it. 


Helping the group to decide w 
worth-while contributions to the 
Helping to check how well w 
been followed and which, if any. 


Helping the group decide when sufficient reliable and pertinent 
information has been gained. 


hether many members have made 
group discussion. 


ork procedures and standards have 
» need to be changed. 


Helping to check the accuracy of inform 


Helping the group decide whether the information has been ex- 
pressed and interpreted in as clear a 


ation. 


Way as is needed for under- 
standing. 

Helping the group decide when problems have been solved and 
goals achieved. 


Contributing a summary of the achievement of goals, accom- 
plishment toward solution of problems, and the fulfillment of class 
standards. 


There are certain skills that pupils m 
achievement in the social studies. Skills 
through practice and repetition of set s 
dangers are inherent in this. Care mus 
sent and uninteresting repetition of p 
ingless except as a means of achieving 
tition should occur insofar as possible 
setting and in a meaningful manner. 
tional need and definite value for p 


should not occur too frequently if good results ST to. ne ax. 
pected. Individual work in skill development should never 
reach the stage of meaningless drill and endless repetition, The 
second danger lies in the fact that, especially in writt, 
definite standards must be established and maintained, 


ust have for successful 
are generally developed 
teps of procedure. Two 
tbe taken to avoid inces- 
rocedures that are mean- 
a Specific skill. Each repe- 
in a new and stimulating 
Pupils should see the func- 
ractice, and such practices 


en work, 
All such 
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standards should be in line with generally accepted criteria, and 
it is advisable that such regulations be framed in committee 
and uniformly followed as closely as possible by all teachers in 
the various departments. 

The beginning teacher should consider the importance of 
the skill in a particular situation as well as the abilities of the 
group. Guidance and patience on the part of the teacher are 
essential for pupils to acquire an accepted standard in a type of 
skill being developed. Excessive drill can be more deterimental 
for a group than one may realize. The more difficult skills 
should be taught step by step, so the pupil can comprehend the 
‘full meaning, but simple skills can be taught as a complete unit. 
The beginning teacher will, through experience and experi- 
mentation, develop effective procedures for profitable teaching 
of skills. It must be remembered that individual or even group 
difficulties may occur occasionally in the learning process and 
are handled by the skillful teacher through remedial or refresher 
practice. Skill teaching in the social studies is a continuous 
Process when studying units and solving problems. Some skills 
have to be clarified and readily understood by the pupils before 
new work is undertaken. An occasional review of skill proce- 
dures is effective in any course and with most groups. 


Research 


Research skills are important for all students in the social 
Studies. The skillful teacher will provide, early in the course, 
learning experiences that will develop effective research skills. 
Each pupil should learn the techniques of research as a means 
of solving problems. Every pupil needs to learn how to select, 
plan, organize, and present his findings on a topic or question 
in a systematic manner. The pupil's interests have a great deal 
to do with his success and skill in doing research. Effective pro- 
cedures for examining materials and sources in the study of units 
are essential for producing satisfactory results in learning. The 
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ability to select pertinent material and to discard irrelevant 
material is essential for effectual learning. 


Using the library materials 


The ability to use wisely 
is an important phase of 
Every pupil should receive i 
library. The amount of tir 


the library materials for learning 
modern social studies instruction. 
nstruction in the effective use of the 
ne teachers spend with their pupils 


College High School, Montclair State Teachers 


College, Montclair, 
Photo by Bob Finver. 


New Jersey, 


LIBRARY SKILLS FOR EFFECTIVE RESEARCH 


on the various phases of library instruction will depend upon 
the provision made by the administration and the librarian. 
The librarian in a series of lessons can give effective instruction 


in how to use the library resources. Even though a fairly com- 
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prehenisve course in library instruction is included elsewhere 
in the pupils’ course of study, the social studies teacher should 
constantly stress library skills and intelligent use of the library. 
The teacher has many opportunities for helping pupils to find 
materials from available resources to meet the work require- 
ments. The librarian and teacher can work together to assist 
pupils with their research and to make them aware of new books 
and current materials. 

Teachers and librarians should furnish pupils with bibli- 
ographies of desirable reading materials. Guidance is essential] 
to channel these young minds toward desirable reading habits. 
The teacher, through suggestion, might occasionally read parts 
of a book for the purpose of stimulating interest. He might also 
give a report of a recent book that he has read. It is the duty 
of the secondary school to provide the basis for effective reading 
habits before these young people enter society. In some com- 
munities the high school reading lists are also posted in the 
public library where students can use them when choosing their 


leisure-time books. 
Outlining 


The volume of reading that secondary school pupils are re- 
quired to do necessitates skill in outlining. An outline is the 
skeleton or framework of a written or spoken composition and 
Serves the dual purpose of recording information clearly and 
aiding in the process of logical thinking. The main headings of 
an outline should be subdivisions of the title and should cover 
it in scope. Each heading of the outline should be meaningful. 
Repetitions or overlapping headings should be avoided. Sub- 
topics should be clearly related to the main topic. 

Outlining may be done in various ways, but the most com- 
monly used kinds are the topical and sentence outlines. Of 
these, the topical outline is the briefer, since sentence outlines 
are written throughout in complete sentences. 


T —U EE 
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Example of outline form 


‘TITLE 
I. 
A. 
Js 
2. 
a. 
b. 
(1) 
(a) 
(b) 
(2) 
(a) 
(b) 
8: 
a. 
b. 
B. 
"i 
as 
b. 
2: 
EN 
4. 
a. 
b. 
(1) 
(2) 
II. 
A. ... And soon. 


Directions for Outlining. Since each topic or sentence begins 
two spaces beyond the mark of punctuation following the sym- 
bol, the symbol for the following subtopic or subdivision is 


placed in line with the first letter of the topic of which it isa 
subdivision, thus: 
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I. First main topic 
A. First subtopic 
l. First subdivision of subtopic 


9. Second subdivision of subtopic 
a. First secondary subdivision of 2, above 


b. Second secondary subdivision of 2, above 
3. Third subdivision of subtopic 


B. Second subtopic 


l; Etc 


The first word of each topic or sentence should be capitalized. 
In a sentence outline each topic, subtopic, or subdivision ends 
with a period; in a topical outline these periods are unnecessary. 
Single subtopics. or subdivisions should be avoided: if there is 
an A, there must be a B; if there is a 1, there must be a 2, and 
SO on. 

A good outline is consistent. If a sentence outline is being 
used, all topics, subtopics, and subdivisions should be complete 
Sentences. If a topical outline is used, it should contain no 
complete sentences; furthermore, each topic, subtopic, or sub- 
division should follow as nearly as possible the same pattern — 
that is, all should be phrases of similar construction. 


Note-taking 


, Taking clear, useful, and comprehensive notes from readings, 
discussions, or lectures is a valuable skill which should be de- 
veloped in all social studies classes Since the ability to take 
acceptable and worth-while notes varies widely among pupils, 
teachers should make a definite effort to aid all pupils in under- 
M KNEE correct procedures and forming efficient habits in note- | 
wa Practice is important, particularly in taking notes from 
dis ^ other oral presentations. Pupils need to develop 

ity to recognize the principal statements of a speaker 
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while he is speaking. A reasonable degree of facility in outlining 
should precede intensive training in note-taking. Some good 
rules for note-taking follow. 


l. System is essential. Unsystematic notes on scattered bits of 
paper are of little value. 


9. Notes may be taken on cards or in notebooks. For general 
purposes, it is better to use a notebook of the 1. 


oose-leaf type. Cards 
should be used when it will be necessary to rearrange the notes later 
—for instance, in the case of readings from several sources. 


3. Notes on lectures, discussions, 
should be taken in outline form in 
of the various parts to the whole. 


4. All notes must be legible. Practice writing (or printing) from 
dictation until you have developed both speed and legibility. 


5. Use intelligent abbreviations, but use the same abbreviations 
each time you take notes. š 


readings, and similar material 
order to show the relationship 


6. Be accurate in all note-taking, particularly in the case of names, 
dates, references, and quotations. 


7. Leave at least one margin sufficientl 
recording supplementary or collateral inf, 

8. Review all notes from time to time. If necessary, expand the 
abbreviated notes while the material is still fresh in your memory. 
This will not only provide you with more useful and complete notes 
but will also serve to point out errors or weakness in your original 
procedures. 


y wide to provide space for 
ormation, 


Keeping a notebook 


Pupils should also learn to keep a notebook well. 
thought, it may seem that only pupils who ar 
college need this skill. However, there are ma 
adult life where training in keeping a note 


valuable in connection with occupational, civic, and ax6eaftoral 
pursuits. 


At first 
e preparing for 
Dy situations in 
book will prove 


The notebook should be a record of the work of the class: 
serves the pupil both as a basis for review and as a source of in- 
formation. Definite minimum criteria should be established, 


it 
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and all pupils should be required to conform to these criteria. 
Although the teacher may require that the notebook be handed 
in for inspection and grading, he should remember that, in the 
final analysis, it is the property of the pupil and a reasonable 
degree of freedom is essential in order to encourage creativity 
and initiative. The pupils themselves should be led to set up 
the criteria to be followed in keeping notebooks. Among the 
rules which may be considered for adoption by the class as cor- 


rect procedures are the following: 


1. Loose-leaf notebooks of standard size should be used. 

9. Each notebook should be labeled on the outside with 
the pupil's name and his homeroom. 

3. Each notebook should be prefaced with a section of 
general information including such items as schedule, study 
guides, reading assignments, and so on. 

4. Ink should be used in recording all materials. 

5. Notebooks should be organized in sections for the vari- 
Ous courses, with thumb guides for indicating the points of 
division. 

_ 6. Pages within each section shoul 
tively. 

7. Headings should be underlined. 

8. All notes should be neat and in good form with co 


d be numbered consecu- 


rrect 


Spelling and grammar. 


9. All clippings should be p 
places, 


asted or stapled in their proper 


uld include a special section for each 


10. Each notebook sho 
words peculiar to that 


course, with a vocabulary list of new 
Course. 


Written reports and term papers 


Every secondary school pupil should acquire skill in ex- 
Pressing his thoughts in writing. "Teachers of other subjects 
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are too frequently inclined to rele 
development of such skill to the English teacher. Habits of 


e part of the 
ume a definite 
t in inculcating 
ion, social studies 


grammatical usage, spelling, 
ary for all written work, in- 


€ Scope of the subject. Since 
ignificance and primarily re- 

r high school, requirements 
should be somewhat more formal. Minimum standards might 
include the following. 


l. All papers must be in ink 
2. All papers should be o 


will vary with the maturity of the pupil and the signifi- 
cance of the paper. 


or typewritten. 


f a definite minimum length. This 


3. Papers should be written 


i : on one side only with adequate 
margins and indentions, 


4. All papers should include the following parts: 
a) A cover. This may be a regular commercial folder, 
a manila folder, or a cover made from 9” by 19” 
struction paper, 


b) A title page. This sh 
of the pupil, the na 


con- 


ould include the title, the name 
me of the course, and the date. 


| 
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| c) The table of contents or an outline. 
| d) Footnotes in proper form for all quotations. 


e) A bibliography. 
| Summarizing 


An oral or written summary is the concise statement of the 
main ideas or points of a discussion, a topic, or an article. Sum- 
Marization is an essential part of the learning process in the 
Social studies. The oral summary is important for concluding 
a lesson, a topic, or a unit: it should do more than merely re- 
view the high points of the discussion; it should tie in the ends 
and give a better perspective. The summary aids in complete 
understanding of the topic and aims toward the next under- 
taking, Writing summaries of materials he has read aids the 
Pupil in cultivating the habit of careful reading and construc- 
tive writing. The following suggestions may serve as a guide 
for effective summarization procedure: 


l. Read the material carefully and accurately. 


2. Select the major points or central ideas. 
3. Write these ideas in good English in your own words and 


style. 

4. Compare your summary with the original, making sure 
that the true theme has not been altered or the facts 
distorted. 

5. Revise and condense your summary if necessary. 


Discussion 


Discussion, a very important teaching-learning device, re- 
Sults when members of a group communicate their ideas and 
Opinions on a subject of mutual interest or a common problem, 
usually led by one of their more capable members. Teachers 
of social studies have a vital responsibility in training all pupils 
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in the procedure and habits of democratic argumentation and 
debate, through the informal group discussion, the round table, 
the panel, the forum, and the formal debate. 

The characteristics of good discussion include general par- 
ticipation rather than limitation to a few superior pupils who 
know how to express themselves. It is desirable to give each 
pupil a chance to have his say as well as for all to listen cour- 
teously. "This discussion need not be formal and too studied. 


The timid member may be encouraged to say something as he 
sits with the others on an equal footing, even if it is a single 
sentence he utters. Naturally there is an organized topic, and 
the purpose is to exhibit the good and bad points of a matter 


from all sides. Here contrasted minds should meet under di- 
rection of an alert leader, keen to brin 
and talents of participants, 

Values of Discussion. A democratic discussion i 
process, since it means the acquisition of a numbe 
varied skills as well as certain desirable attitudes. 
son, the social studies teacher will find it necessa: 
his pupils’ needs and to concentrate on a few poi 
passing on to others when these have been dea 
values to be derived from discussion procedures 
enough to justify the time and effort Spent in this 
perience in the various, kinds of discussion shoul 
pupil growth in the following: (1) 
telligent listening; (3) constructive 
arguments based on accurate information rather than on the 
emotions; (4) cooperation, courtesy, and the Spirit of fair play; 
(5) ability to take and receive criticism on an intellectual plane; 
(6) effective leadership; (7) ability to evaluate, organize, and 
present information; (8) self-confidence, self-reliance 

Debating. All types of discussion will serve to develop the 
requisite skills. The debate, however, is especially effective 
since it seems to possess a greater interest for pupils and a natural 
motivation toward participation. A well-chosen program of 
debates should be initiated from time to time in each socia? 


8 out all the qualities 


s a complex 
r of specific, 
For this rea- 
ry to analyze 
nts at a time, 
lt with. The 
are important 
training. Ex- 
d provide for 
effective Speaking; (2) in- 
and logical thinking with 


€, and poise. 
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studies class. Both informal and formal debates should be used 
On occasion, Formal debating is a parliamentary procedure. 
Pupils should, therefore, receive instruction in the rules for 
conducting a debate. Care must be exerted to select a problem 
that corresponds with the abilities of the pupils. The problem 
chosen may concern past Or present issues, but they should be 
timely, interesting and stimulating to pupil growth. 

In the junior high school, where debates are frequently less 
formal, every pupil in the group can be included in the proce- 
dure. To accomplish this objective, a greater number of 
Speakers may be chosen for each side, the time allotted may be 
shortened, and all pupils may be assigned a definite part in or- 
ganizing and preparing materials for presentation. In the 
senior high school, a more formal procedure should be followed. 
The number of speakers on a side should be limited, and 
greater preparation is essential. For this reason it may not be 
practicable to assign all members of the class a part in any one 
debate. However, any member should feel free to make his 
contribution to the preparation of the speakers for either side. 
The teacher should aid and guide the class in selecting, organ- 
izing, and presenting the materials and should see that the rules 
for conducting a debate are applied throughout. 

Whether a limited number of judges is selected from the 
Class or the entire group votes on the outcome, the teacher 
Should emphasize definite points to be considered in order that 
the decision may not be swayed by preconceived opinions. 
Eubank and Auer enumerate five questions that are essential 


as a basis for judging a debate: 


1. Which team excelled in effective public speaking? 

2. Which team made the better analysis of the question? 

3. Which team was superior in supporting its case with good 
evidence and sound reasoning? 

E „Which team was better at at 
position? 

5. Which team made the better rebuttal speeches? 
centan s and J. J. Auer, Discussion and Debate (New York: Appleton- 

rofts, Inc., 1941), pp. 505-6. 


dapting its case to that of the op- 
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Committee Work 


Committee work in the social studies furnishes excellent 
training in cooperative group procedures. The class is generally 
divided into a number of small committees, each of which 
chooses a chairman, or the chairman may be appointed by the 
teacher. Each member of the committee is responsible for a 
specific phase of the assignment, although the teacher can offer 
guidance and suggestions. The assignment may involve re- 
search work in the library, the use of reference books in thc 
laboratory, and investigation of community resources. Each 
pupil shares in planning, preparing, and coordinating the work. 
Pupil interest should be allowed to aid in determining the 
phase of work each will pursue. A definite plan for checking, 


arranging, and evaluating the work should be established. 
Upon completion the material is 


E ME presenta- 
tion may be used, including oral o i , the use of 
visual aids, and the distribution of mimeographed materials. 
A discussion or question period should follow. When all com- 
mittees on related asignments have reported, some form of sum- 
mary should be given. 7 

Training in committee work develops cooperation and re- 
sponsibility, allows for individual differences, and provides 
experience in presenting information in an interesting and 
constructive manner. 


Interviewing 


Experience in the techniques and 
is essential if secondary school pupils are to acquire social com- 
petence. The secondary school that does not take definite meas- 
ures to provide this experience is neglecting its responsibility in 
training for life adjustment. Such training should bea part of 
social studies instruction through 


an integrated Program that 
begins in the junior high school and is continued and expanded 


procedures of interviewing 
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in the senior h 
public officials or other 


igh school. Since it would be impossible to expect 
prominent adults to submit to a constant 
barrage of interviews, especially by pupils who are still in the 
beginning and fumbling stage of practice, teachers must use 
much discretion in assigning such interviews. Pupils should 
practice in their own classroom and in other classrooms in the 
School by interviewing their fellow pupils and other school 
personnel. Only when the teacher is confident of their skill 
In this respect should they be allowed to interview people out- 
side the school. The following directions should be stressed for 
Practice interviews and should be mastered before the pupil is 
allowed to use the interview as a technique: 


l. A neat appearance and good manners are vital. The pupil 
Should be well groomed and dressed in good taste. He should 
neither smoke nor chew gum. He should be experienced in such 
aspects of etiquette and courtesy as removing his hat, perform- 
ing and acknowledging introductions, sitting and standing cor- 
rectly, and so on. 


9 . " 
2. The interview sl 


Pupil should know in 
Should have his questions pla 
Properly worded for clarity a 
ested, poised, and confident, b 
listen more than he talks and should never argue. When he has 
concluded the interview, he should express his thanks and 


leave immediately. 


iould be brief and businesslike. 'The 
advance what he is going to ask and 
nned in such a way that they are 
nd brevity. He should be inter- 
ut not over-confident. He should 


, 9. Practices of note-taking should be adapted to the specific 
Situation. If possible, no notes should be taken during the 
interview, for this tends to interrupt the speaker's train of 
thought. Notes should be written immediately afterward. How- 
ever, when statistics, dates, Or similar information is involved, 
brief notes may be jotted down at once in order to preserve 
accuracy, 

Reading the Newspaper. Some time should be spent in 
acquainting the pupil with skills in reading and interpreting 
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the news. Since each pupil is an individual with individual 
needs and interests, it would be impossible and foolish for the 


teacher to force upon pupils a uniformity of interest in what is 


to be found in the daily newspaper. It is desirable to strive for 
some type of uniformity in the method used in reading, how- 


ever, and it is desirable to direct pupil's choice of articl 


es along 
worth-while lines. 


It would simplify the task of reading the newspaper if the 
teacher were to point out to the pupils the methods used by 
various newspapers for classifying and sectionalizing their ar- 
ticles. The class should become familiar with the index of the 


elligently. Each pupil 
sections of the news- 


» It should be brought to the 
This orientation to the newspaper 
in the pupil's secondary school career. 


should be used to provid 
of these various sections, 

After the orientation period, it would be well for the teacher 
to give certain hints to the pupil on rapid, but intelligent, read- 
ing of the news. Most news stories are written in a concise 
rained to compose their material to 
k comprehension by the reader. All 
5 contain the essential and me; 
Y paragraphs. 


manner. Newsmen are t 


aningful 
facts in the introductor 


The paragraphs which 


er to allow for cutting or 
condensation by the editor, Physical limitations of news space 
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sometimes make it necessary for the composing editor to cut 


some paragraphs from the ends of stories to fit them into the 


available column space. 
Some articles appearing in newspapers, however, should be 


read in their entirety. These articles are usually written in a 
less formal news style or are of such importance or scope to war- 
rant full consideration by the reader. The teacher should point 
out the differences and set up some criteria for distinguishing 
between them. It is, of course, desirable to read all of every 
worth-while article, but this seems impossible in our modern 
pattern of life. 

The editorial pages of a newspaper offer interesting and 
thought-provoking interpretations of the news. It is only on 
these pages that the newspaper should voice its own opinions. 
All other pages devoted to the news events should present the 
facts objectively. This, unforunately, is not always the case 
with many newspapers. It would be wise for the teacher to 
inform the pupil that newspapers are controlled by individuals 
Or groups of individuals who determine the editorial policy 
of the paper. Sometimes this policy overflows from the editorial 
pages into the news pages: and the result is “slanted” news, that 
15, news presented with the purpose of having the reader form 
à particular opinion. Discussions of editorial opinions of news- 
papers with differing stands are profitable. It is important for 
the teacher to urge the pupil to form his own opinion on the 
issues after being exposed to the various sides. 


The teacher should attempt to present a comprehensive pic- 
ved in writing about an event from 


t appears in print. This might 
ters write of local events, 


ture of the processes invol 
the time it happens to the time i 
be done by explaining how repor 
and correspondents and wire press services report events of a 
wider Scope. Some mention should be made of the part which 
the Associated Press, United Press, International News Service, 
se te play in gathering the ann and relaying it to the 
pers throughout the country. 
A field trip to the plant of a local newspaper or a metropolitan 
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daily might be profitable in helping the pupil to realize the 
scope and importance of a newspaper and its news-gathering 
activities. This type of trip would clarify some of the mysteries 
which the reporting of news holds for the student. 

Some words of caution should be given the pupil in relation 
to his reading of the newspaper. He should be discouraged 
from reading merely the headlines. This system is used by far 
too many Americans and results in a superficial knowledge of 


local and world news, if not in entirely erroneous conclusions 
drawn from the brief headline. Headlines 


pertinent. Many times 
the content of the story 
fic meaning. The teache 
reading by the use of ill 
are many examples of m 
The teacher should 


that... ." This is an important 


make if the pupil is to interpret th 
After this analysis of, and intro 
teacher should prov 


the teacher to 
€ news intelligently, 

duction to, 
ide regular times for usin: 
the classroom. This is necessary for motiva 


essential part of the social studies curriculu 


the newspaper the 
g the newspaper in 


tion and is also an 
m. 


Speaking effectively 


So obvious a matter as good speech is 


yet in need of emphasis 
and discussion at this point, since man 


Y social studies teachers 
pay less attention to this qualification than it merits. The em- 
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phasis here is not so much on the content as on the manner of 


speech, the mode of delivery. 
volume. Good speech means contro 
plus effective language and manipula 
This is primarily a social activity on the teacher’s part, who will 
also set the example. To speak clearly and understandably 
| implies that the speaker knows his topic thoroughly. He there- 
fore does not have to search for words and has that confident 
mastery which results in an unhesitating delivery accompanied 
by appropriate illustrations and expressions. Enthusiasm and 
interest will thus be aroused. Talks should not be long or for- 
mal but brief and adequate. The speaker should always address 
his remarks directly to the members of the class. Opportunities 
for speech improvement can be found in oral reports, panel 
discussions, forums, debates, and so on. The pupil should strive 
and pleasant voice, as well as a good method 


enunciation, pronunciation, and 
lof the voice and articulation 
tion of ideas for clarity. 


to develop a clear 
of presentation. 


Effective listening 


Effective listening is an important aspect of modern educa- 
tion. The many avenues to learning demand an appreciation 
of the proper techniques for productive listening. The teaching- 


j learning process involves aural activity; listening and speaking; 


writing and reading. As the writer or speaker anticipates atten- 
must the teacher train the 


tion from his listener and reader, so 
Pupil to attend to what goes on about him. Listening is one of 


the most difficult skills to perfect. 

Radio, television, interviews, reports and discussion all re- 
quire a listening alertness on the part of both the pupil and 
teacher. Class reports and similar activities can be preserved by 
means of inexpensive recording devices that will afford any 
group invaluable experience. The problem of listening atten- 
tion here is solved because the pupils will enjoy listening to 
themselves; certainly in this type of activitiy the teacher can 
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play a guiding rule, pointing out weaknesses and success to be 
listened for. Thus listening becomes enjoyable, productive, and 


opens new horizons for pupils. Attentive listening stimulates 
thinking and builds a rich store of knowledge. 


Radio and television programs are excellent aids in the 
learning process. Directions for listening are essential if pupils 
are to express themselves orally and in writing. Just as the 


pupil is prepared to see a motion picture in class, so should he 


be prepared for the listening experience. The duration and 


intensity of the listening experience will depend not only 
upon the age and attention span of the 


Pupil, but also upon the 
interest and pertinence the material h 


as for him. 
Radio or television programs may be the basis for 
assignments. If we are to build wise listening habits 
desirable that we channel the interests of our youn: 


homework 
, it is most 
g people in 
e school and 
ile programs 
The group may discuss 
riosity about new sam- 
acquire knowledge that 
also to judge and select their 


obably one of the best means 
esirable listening. 


the right direction. Listening programs for both th 
at home should be encouraged. Lists of worth-wh 
should be posted on the bulletin board. 
their favorite programs and arouse cu 
plings. Pupils learn to gather facts and 
is of interest and value to them and 
listening programs. The radio is pri 
for training pupils in the skill of d 


Problem solving 


group gather materials for the 
i Some guidance on the part of the 
teacher is necessary. In the process of recognizing and stating 
ive excellent training in organiza- 
ng, and organizing of material re- 
nd judgment. He must think criti- 
when utilizing the information he has gathered for the 


the problem, the pupils rece 
tion. The planning, selecti 


quires the pupil to use sou. 
cally 
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| possible solution of the problem. Learning of this type has a 
wide application to the problems confronted by pupils in school 
and in the community. Furthermore, such training has a carry- 
Over for youth as they enter adult society. 


Evaluation 


vities engaged in by the pupils are considered 
e learning process. The pupil has many 
ls and information gathered 
to the possible solu- 


Evaluation acti 
an integral part of th i 
Opportunities to evaluate materia 
by himself and the group. He contributes 
tions of the problems studied by the group. The pupil learns a 
great deal about himself and his growth in terms of the goals 
he has established. Through evaluation the pupil learns to 


Cooperate with the group- He learns to follow directions, ac- 


Cept responsibilities and benefit by group decisions. "Through 
hat are helpful for 


€valuation practices he develops skills t 
democratic living in modern society. 


Rules for the care of books 


Secondary school pupils should be thoroughly familiar with 
books. "They should acquire a respect for books whether as 
Storehouses of knowledge, as companions for their leisure hours, 
or as helpful advisers in their difficulties. The wise teacher will 
spend some time in discussing the value of books and the im- 
portance of taking care of them. Some of the rules for the care 
of books may seem very elementary to high school pupils or the 
teacher, but it is important that all pupils acquire the right 
habits and attitudes in using books. 


l. A good book is a friend. Treat it as carefully and con- 


siderately as you would wish to be treated. 


Opening a book 
2. Learn how to open a new book and practice until you are 
accustomed to the procedure. Opening a new book carelessly 
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will break its binding and shorten its life and usefulness. If 

a new book is opened in the following manner, its binding 

will be uninjured, and it will always lie flat when it is opened: 
a) Put the book, back down, on a table or desk. 


b) Hold the body of the book in one hand and with the other 
slowly press down first the front cover and then the back 
cover. 

c) Using both hands, press down a few leaves from the front 
and a few from the back by running a finger along the 


edge nearest the binding. Repeat this process until only 
a few leaves are left at the center. 


Turning the pages 


3. Turn pages by means of the outside edges. 


Don’t press 
down a thumb or a finger and push. Don’t pinch the page ina 
fold. 


4. Don’t moisten your finger to turn a page. The moisture 
may injure the paper, will probably leave a finger mark, and 
it is unsanitary and unhealthful. 


Marking your place 


5. Use a single piece of paper, a strip of cloth, or a ribbon 
to mark your place. Thick objects such as rulers, pencils, 
writing pads push the book out of shape and break its binding. 

6. Don't *dogear" a book by turning down the corner of a 


page to mark your place. The crease 
eradicated and eventually 


book permanently defaced. 


7. Don't lay an open book fa 
This will injure the binding. 


or 


thus made can never be 
the corner will tear off, leaving the 


ce down even temporarily. 


8. Don't place a penciled “X” or any other symbol to mark 
your place on the page. These marks can seldom be erased 
without leaving a rou: 


gh spot in the paper, and the practice is 
also very inconsiderate. 
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Cleanliness 
9. Be sure your hands are clean before handling a book. 
10. Before you lay a book down, be sure you are putting it 
in a clean, dry place. 
ll. Keep books away from food or places where food has 
been. Refrain from eating or drinking while using a book. 
12. Place a paper cover on any book you are going to use 
frequently, especially if it has a light, easily soiled binding. 


Protection from injury 


13. Be careful to protect book from rain and snow. Books 
taken out-of-doors in bad weather should be wrapped or covered 
with paper. 

14. Books should be protected from heat. Keep away from 
radiators, stoves, and hot air pipes. 

15. Books should not be allowed to become damp. Damp- 
ness causes both paper and binding to warp. 

16. Never underline words, write, or draw pictures in, or 
otherwise mark a book that does not belong to you. 

17. Pick up a book properly. Never grasp it by one cover 


or by a handful of pages. 
18. Lay the book down on the desk or table. Never throw 


it or slide it into place. 
19. Never mutilate a book. To cut or tear a page or a pic- 
ture from a book that does not belong to you is just as dis- 


honest as stealing money. 
90. Never trace a picture or a map from a book by going over 


the outlines with a pencil or a sharp object. If you wish to trace 


from the book, procure transparent tracing paper and trace 
lightly. 

om Books. Since secondary school 
frequently in preparation of their 
ld acquire habits that will 


Gaining Information fr 
Pupils must use books so 
School work, and since they shou 
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serve them as adults, they should be trained in the use of books 
as tools. To get the best results from any tool, the user must 
understand it and learn to handle it efficiently. The pupil 
should be able to recognize the various parts of a book and 
should know what kinds of information he can expect to gain 
from each. Special emphasis should be placed upon the differ- 


ence between the table of contents and the index and the occa- 
sions when each should be used. 


Parts of a Book. Not every book will contain all the parts 


listed, but every one can be expected to have at least some of 
these features. 


l. FRONTISPIECE: an illustration facin 


g the title page. 
2 


2. TITLE PAGE: from the standpoint of information to be 
gained about the book, this is one of the mo 


On it may be found the correct title 
from the title found on the cover or in 
top of the pages within the book) 
of the author (or authors) 
of publication; and (on the back) the copyright 


important items of information found on the ti 
some books are name of the 


st important pages. 
(which may be different 
the running heads at the 
; the subtitle, if any; the name 


; the name of the publisher; the place 


date. Other 
) ; tle pages of 
compiler or editor; name of the 
ent as to source, kind, and number 


ranslator 
written in a foreign language; edition 


the book has been revised); and date 
3. DEDICATION 


illustrator, if any, or a statem 


of illustrations; name of the t if the book was originally 


(which indicates whether 
of printing. 


4. PREFACE, INTRODUCTION, 
sidered as synonymous. A þ 
three. In general, the pre 
purpose of the book, its scope, how 
it is intended, and the method used 
tion usually explains or 
book. It sometimes appea: 


OR FonEwonp: sometimes con- 
ook may contain any one or all 


face or the foreword may explain the 


it should be used, for whom 
in writing it. The introduc- 
interprets the subject matter of the 


TS as the first chapter of the book. 


5. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: may be placed Separately, or they 
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may be included in the preface. Here the author tells from 
whom or from what sources he received help and expresses his 
appreciation for that help. 

6. TABLE or CONTENTS: a list of the chapters, parts, or sec- 
tions of the book in the order in which they appear, showing 
the page on which each begins. It shows the general arrange- 
ment of the subject matter and the relative amount of space 
given to each division. For practical purposes, it is an outline 
of the book and, in cases where there is no index, provides the 
only clue for locating specific information. 

7. Lisr or MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONs: especially important 
in books on history and geography, for it furnishes a quick, prac- 
tical method of locating needed illustrations. 

8. Bopy or THE Book, THE TEXT 


9. Foornores AND Nores: brief items of explanation at the 
bottom of the page (footnotes), or at the end of the chapter, or 
following the body of the book. They are of two general kinds: 
those which cite the sources of quoted material or ideas and 
those which give added information such as definitions, explana- 
tions, or directions that cannot logically be incorporated in 
the text, Teachers should train pupils to recognize the com- 
mon reference marks — numerals, letters, asterisks, and daggers 
—and to trace them to the corresponding notes. 
ion containing supplementary material 
ated to the text but which cannot 
Pupils should become accus- 


10. APPENDIX: a sect 
of various kinds which is rel 


be smoothly incorporated into it. ; i 
tomed to consulting the appendices of various kinds of books for 


additional information — for instance, a copy of the Declaration 

of Independence, a copy of the Constitution, chronologies, lists 

of the Presidents, Vice Presidents, Secretaries of State, etc. 
ll. Grossanv: some books, including even fiction, contain 


à number of foreign, scientific, or unusual words. For the bene- 
fit of the reader, these words are defined in a glossary, or 


vocabulary list. The pupil should learn that a glossary is really 
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a small dictionary written for the particular book in which it 
is found. 


12. BIBLIOGRAPHY: a list of important refe 
at the end of each chapter, within some cha 
of the book. Pamphlets and magazine art 
as well as books. The bibliography may be a list of the works 
the author has consulted in compiling his information, or it may 
represent his suggestions to the reader for further study. Among 
the terms sometimes used instead of b 


ibliography are: Readings, 
Suggested Readings, References, and Reading List. 
13. 


rences may appear 
pters, or at the end 
icles may be listed 


1 listing titles, subjects, proper names, 
and so forth, pupils should 
having two or more index 


the meaning of 
ces: and the im- 
5 given. 


and cross referen: 
portance of finding and using the key if one i 


The making of bibliographies 


Pupils should acquire the ability to 
hensive bibliography on an assigned 


school and in college a bibliography is 


make a good, compre- 
subject. Both in high 
connection with important written assigr 


frequently required in 
1 aments. The pupil who 
learns to collect and arrange his sources of i 


i B nformation effi- 
ciently will be better equipped to organize his thoughts and 
knowledge. 
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Preliminary Steps in Examining a Subject 

I. Get a general idea of its scope by reading an encyclopedia 
article or analyzing an elementary book on the subject. 
ossible sources of information in the li- 
by consulting 


2. Determine all p 


brary or libraries available to you, 
4) Encyclopedias and other reference books 

b) Card catalog for other books on the subject 

c) Reader's Guide and other indexes for article 

cals 

d) Bibliographies found in books 

€) Pamphlet file for pamphlets and clippings 

d analyze sources that seem promising. 

ake notes on all sources that are found 


s in periodi- 


and articles 


3. Examine an 


4. Select and m 
helpful. 

Since most of these steps involve the listing of sources, the 
Pupil can save much time and gain in working efficiency if he 
adopts the practice of making his notes at the outset in correct 
form on cards or slips of paper- The size usually used for this 
purpose is 3” x 5", the same size as library catalog cards. Since 
cards are stiffer than paper and therefore more easily filed, they 
are more practical than the slips of paper. A separate card 
should be used for each source of information. This method 


allows sufficient space for brief notes on t 
and provides for flexibility in rearrangement of items and the 
at any stage in work. The 


addition or elimination of sources 
following items of information should be listed on each card: 


Call number 

Author's name, surname first 
Title exactly as found on the title page, underlined 
Edition, unless the first, and volume if more than one 
5. Place of publication and publisher exactly as. publisher's 


name . 
appears on title page 


Aer 
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6. Date (for periodicals, list volume 


, number, month, and 
year) 


7. Anyother items which are pertinent, or which are required 
in the final bibliography 
Sample Forms. When completed, 


be neatly written or typed and append 
The usual arrangi 


the bibliography should 
ed to the report or theme. 
ement is alphabetical by author. Although 
there are several correct forms for bibliographical entries, the 


examples given below, if carefully followed, should be adequate 
for high school use. 


Crar, J. R., “Economic Develo 
York: McGraw-Hill Book C 


Morrarr, M. P. and S. G. Rica, “The Place of Local History in 
Modern Education," The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
Vol. 26 (October 1952), pp. 79-88. 


pment of the United States. New 
ompany, Inc., 1952. 


Map interpretation 


ap-reading 
ary school. Many social studies 
courses at the secondary level lend themselves to instruction 
in geography. 
Skill in map-reading includes: understanding Symbols and 
their value in reading the various types of maps, understanding 
of direction and distance and how 


they are determined, deter- 
mining location and making comparison to 


i give meaning and 
provide understanding of a particular regio; 


n. 
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Pupils learn much about the physical. political, and economic 
aspects of a country by studying a map and the globe. They 


learn to observe more fully various geographical conditions. 


Maps and globes should be used together when pupils are 
Studying a particular problem. In this way, distance and direc- 
tion are more clearly understood. A variety of information is 
revealed by a map, such as population, rainfall, transportation, 
Communication, and resources. Growth in map-reading skills 
is an important aspect of training pupils to understand the 


events and trends in modern civilization. 


Graphic interpretation 
Reading and understanding the wide range of graphic ma- 
terials used in today's society is an important skill to be em- 
Phasized in the social studies. Graphic materials include: 
, and pictures and are 


Charts, diagrams, tables, scales, cartoons 
found in books, newspapers. and magazines. They should be 


studied, interpreted, and used by both pupils and teachers in 
the learning process. : 
Examples of such materials can furnish sources and informa- 
tion for tackboard displays, reports. researches, discussions, and 
summaries. A knowledge of graphic forms aids the pupil in his 
reading. Problems, issues, top!cs: and important questions are 
more fully understood when the interpretation is clear. Units 
and subjects are made meaningful by the use of graphic sources 


for clarifying information. 


Reading, writing, and speaking 


skills of reading, writing, and speaking 


The basic and major 
cial studies. Each of these 


are essential to learning in the so 
skills calls for a vocabulary that provides meaning and under- 


standing for the learner. Such skills usually improve progres- 
sively as the pupil moves up the educational ladder. 
The social studies teacher should always consider individual 
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differences when giving directions for strengthening these par- 


ticular skills. The grade level and ability of the group should 
be considered when planning any work. Furthermore, in mak- 
ing assignments that employ one such skill, discretion should 
be used. There are many opportunities for using these skills 


in oral and written reports, discussions, forums, debates, and 
evaluations. Every teacher 


of each pupil in the group, 
ganizing information, askin 


Ə 


ences that will provide for wor 
A few suggestions might include: 


l. Select interesting and timely topics for 


group discussion. 
2. Provide a rich and plentiful Supply of reference ma- 
terials. 


5. Stimulate cooperatiy 
the work as a productive a 


ish assistance to those pupils needing 
extra help. 
7. Encourage improvement as the goal for €ach individual 
pupil and make him aware of his Progress, 
8. Give clear and meaningful assignments Which furnish 
a sense of direction for the group. 
9. Make each pupil feel his responsibilit 


10. Stress quality, 
quantity. 


y for the Work. 


neatness, and careful work, rather than 


Teachers must understand that the two major media in the 
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process of social learning are through school and community 
experiences and language usage. This fact calls for learning ac- 
tivities that are productive and readings that will build vocabu- 


laries and encourage writing. 


DEVELOPING STUDY TECHNIQUES 


lities of the social studies teacher 


One of the major responsibi 
dy properly for worth-while 


is to teach the pupils how to stu 
growth. Modern instructional practices in which the pupil 
is actively experiencing functional learning make it essential 
for the teacher to provide instruction in how to study, to do 
research, and to develop skills that will aid the pupil in dealing 
with materials at hand. The pupil must have the interest and 
incentive to see the need for study. The teacher must clarify 
give suggestions for the pupils, 
o examining it thoroughly. In 
study is a major part of learn- 
with materials available 


the assignment or problem and 
So they can plan their approach t 
the modern learning laboratory, 
Ing. The teacher acts as à co-worker 


for aiding in problem solving. 
The social studies program calls for the study and analysis of 


materials and problems. The student writes reading reports, 
builds exhibits, presents research findings, participates in panel 
discussions, and takes tests. All of these activities require both 
Study and preparation. Some groups may devote the entire 
period to research and guided study. The many activities 
engaged in by a group require the pupils to apply the habits 
of effective study to their everyday work. Teaching that is in- 
teresting, functional, and related to the needs of the group will, 
by implication, facilitate better study procedures. The alert 
teacher, with the help of proper evaluation techniques, can 
unu MN d adc: shouldbe 
E y procedures. emedial assistance should be 
given to pupils needing guidance in study techniques and learn- 
ki cues. 
chools continuing the older practice of assignment-recitation 
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and the usual homework w 


next day. 
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ill require that the pupil follow 
the preparation of the assignment. 
amentals as: the location for study, 
$, proper and available facilities, 
ast but not least readiness for the 


STUDY HABITS — TEACHING PROCEDURES 


The Reported Study Habit 


l. Summarize the main 
their own words instead 
sentences or paragraphs fro 


points in 
of Copying 
m the book. 


2. Read all instructions b 


ing answers, instead of r 
instruction, writing the 
the next, and so on, 
ment is finished. 


efore seek. 
eading one 
answer, then 
until the assign- 


3. In making reports, 
in a systematic manner, 
study aids as the card 
the Reader's Guide. The inefficient 
students proceed aimlessly, browsing 
through books and magazines for their 
material. 


they proceed 
using such 
catalogue and 


4. In making outlines, the good 
achievers read an entire section to 
comprehend the general ideas, then 


40. L. Glasow, “Study 
34 (April 1953), p. 284. 


ool lev 
this: 4 


Habits—Teaching Procedures,” 
Used by permission of the autho 


8" corollary useful to all 
el up to and including col- 


The Corresponding Teaching 
Procedure 


l. Students Should be taught how to 
put textbook abstractions into their 
own words and to relate such general- 
izations to events in their own esperi- 
ence, 

2. Students should be t 
instructions carefully in o 
be certain to do wh 
in an a gnment; 
its requiremen 
Whole, unified 
unrelated parts. 


aught to read 
rder that they 
at is asked of them 
the assignment and 
ts should be taught as a 
Project—not merely in 


3. Students sh 
Systematize thei 
the area: 


ould be shown how to 
T work, especially in 

and written reports. 
especially how to make use 
ary and its various guides to 
talogue and the 


4. Students 
how to make o 
shown how to 


should be 
utlines. The. 
Tead a tot 


instructed 
Y should be 
al assignment 
Phi Delta Kappa, Vol. 
T, Ogden L, Glasow. 
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decide on major and minor topics. The 
Poor achievers simply use chapter ti- 
tles, and section and paragraph head- 
ings for outline forms, and read by 
chapters, filling in the outline as they 
read. 


5. Top students attempt to discover 
the meaning of an unknown word by 
its use before they look it up in a dic- 
tionary, In using a dictionary they 
skim rapidly to find the appropriate 
meaning, 


, 6. The good achievers adapt read- 
Ing to the purposes involved. If they 
have to read many pages to find spe- 
Cific facts, they skim through rapidly 
to locate pertinent material, then read 
carefully, 


th 7. Superior students rely strongly on 
eir own judgments and opinions in 
Study situations. 


Conclusion 


The teaching of meaningful 
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to secure an over-all idea of the major 
points contained therein; care should 
be taken by the instructor to insure 
that major and minor topics in the 
outline are expressed in the student's 
own thoughts rather than in the mere 
repetition of the wording contained 
in the textbook. 


5. Students should be taught to try 
to discover the meaning of words as 
they occur in context. By attempting 
to do this before looking up the word 
in a dictionary, they will be helped to 
select the exact meaning which best 
applies to the particular study situ- 
ation. 


6. Students should be taught that 
there are various types of reading, and 
how to adapt the various types to their 
particular subject or assignment. They 
should be taught how to skim, how 
to read for specific, factual informa- 
tion, how to read and study for max- 


imum retention. 


7. At all times students should be 
taught self-initiative and self-reliance 
in order that they develop confidence 
in themselves and their study tech- 
niques. Learning to be a scholar is 
like any other complicated skill—the 
techniques must be adapted to the 
learning situation. Only a student who 
has learned* how to adapt study habits 
and procedures to constantly varying 
assignments can achieve excellence in 


scholarship. 


skills which have a functional 


value in the social studies is a phase of the learning process that 
contributes to individual growth and behavior. Skills hold a 
definite value for the learner as he works with others in the 
teaching-learning process. They are the tools and machinery 
that facilitate learning in the study of a unit and the solution 
of a problem. Furthermore, skills tend to develop social com- 
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petence in the individual as he participates in his everyday com- 
munity society. The learner, as he masters skills, is more capable 
of making intelligent choices of available resources when seek- 
ing the solutions to problems that face him. 
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THE CLASSROOM- 
A LEARNING LABORATORY 


SERIEN 


T for learning is one of the 
and this objective is 
school plants are 


A DESIRABLE ENVIRONMEN 
primary objectives of modern education, 
being reflected more and more when new 


Constructed or present buildings renovated. 
In the past the social studies classroom reflected the stereo- 


typed classroom of yesteryear. Today educators have realized the 
necessity of having the social studies classroom reveal its true 
purpose; that is, emphasis upon those subjects offered in the 
Social studies program. In modern education the classroom has 
become a learning laboratory and greater emphasis is placed 
on student activity and participation in classroom procedures. 

A well-organized social studies program necessitates the care- 
ful selection, efficient arrangement, and constant use of proper 
equipment. Since mastery of essentials in the social studies ex- 
tends beyond the classroom, the curriculum should provide for 
functional activities comparable to those of contemporary so- 
ciety. The classroom facilities must be capable of rapid transfor- 
mation in to a laboratory setting. The whole environment 
should be so arranged that it will encourage creative thinking. 
The physical equipment must provide a workroom for the 


pupils, because activities and the practical solution of problems 
pic. The effectiveness of the pro- 


characterize every unit or to 
Laboratory Method” in another 


cedures discussed under “The 
chapter will be determined largely by the organization and ar- 
rangement of equipment. The social studies learning laboratory 
required as much careful consideration and planning as does 
any other phase of the teaching-learning process. 
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EQUIPMENT AND ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


The social studies classroom must be a room in which each 
of the pupils will feel at home and c 
have an incentive to work. In other words, the room must be 
cheerful and inviting, yet businesslike — as much unlike the 
bare-walled, nailed-down or fixed (traditional) type of class- 
room as possible. Classroom furnishings and their arrangement 
have a direct bearing upon the quality of results obtained. Sat- 
isfactory outcomes can be expected from any classroom situa- 
tion only when adequate and comfortable working facilities 


are provided. It should be furnished to provide a suitable en- 
vironment for the acquiring and practicing of social studies 
skills. 


omfortable, and yet will 


At the secondary level the Social studies classroom is used as 


a homeroom and is frequently Shared with teachers of other 
content areas. However, cer 


both acceptance and sat 


placed the former drabness 


or uninteresting color schemes found in our schools 


Special features 


Some new features currently being added to the classroom 
are: a built-in cabinet sink, a library wi k 


selected books, a magazine rack fo 


depository, a display table for Special projects, a Special table 
arrangement for conferences, a permanent screen properly 
located for projection purposes, and blackout shades. Some 
schools have available to all teachers a Project room for vi 
audio-visual materials. Lighting, heating, 
choice of desirable colors for the classroom 
attention. 


T a contemporary materials 


ewing 
ventilation, and the 
are receiving Special 
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Furniture and fixtures 


The selection of suitable and functional furniture, like other 
equipment, should be in line with the best educational theory 
and practice in the social studies field. The good teacher can 
put to use in the best possible way the furniture he has available. 
The essentials for the teaching-learning process include: tables, 
chairs and desks, filing cabinets, bookcases, shelving, chalkboards 


and tackboards, globes, maps charts, projector, recorder, radio, 
and television sets. In addition, for instructional purposes, 
books, workbooks, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other special 


Materials may be included. 


Essentials 
The following materials constitute the ultimate goal for 
€very social studies laboratory-clas 
Chalkboard or “Blackboards.” An essential part of the wall 
Surface of the social studies € me chalkboards are 


lassroom, SOT 
made of green glass, a tyP€ very popular with teachers and fre- 
quently specified in new building designs. These boards are 
usually located in the front of the room and are occasionally 


designed as sliding panels in front of locker or storage space. 


sroom. 


Tackboards or “Bulletin Boards.” This equipment, neces- 
Sary in every classroom, is usually located along the side or back 
of the room but often placed above the chalkboards. 


Tables, Chairs, and Desks. The new; light, and movable types 
provide a greater convenience for both the students and the 
teacher. Flexibility and usability are important factors of ar- 
rangement, especially where the core program is in operation. 
The individual chair and table are popular; so is the single 
adjustable desk-chair combination unit. Side-arm tablet chairs 
hele found in the senior high school. Tables which ac- 

odate two or three students may be joined to form a 
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suitable committee table. Individual tables may be united for 
some special activities or small group arrangements. The de 
eral arrangement of the room will be determined by the teacher 
and students and the immediate activity for learning, such as 
discussions, forums, floor talks, group work, or viewing a film. 


desk blotter. The desk top and the drawe 
and orderly, for efficient Work and to set 
center drawer should contain the plan b 
tendance and record books 
should contain attendance 


a good example. The 


are frequently used. 
he general materials 


Cabinets and Files. Cabinets and fi] 
various materials that are commonly 
boratory. The social studies collection 
outline maps, clippings, outlines or Worksheets, 4 picture col- 
lection, and display materials. All materials should 
in special folders with the tabs plainly labell 
or printed guide cards on the outside of each 


es are essentia] for storing 
used in the learning la- 
will include pamphlets, 


be placed 
ed and with typed 
drawer, 
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Teachers will find it helpful to adopt and adhere to an effi- 


cient filing system in order that materials may be readily found. 
o return all materials to the 


Students should be instructed t n 
proper places when they are no longer needed. Typed cards in 


a separate card file may be used as an index if the collection is 
extensive, but if an efficient filing system is used and is inter- 
Spersed with sufficient cross references, the card index will be 
unnecessary. A suggested plan for the teacher’s filing system 
is a scheme of subject headings similar to those used by the 
library, which can be found either on its catalog cards or in its 
vertical file. Another system might be the division of the social 
Studies into subjects and the further subdivision of these sub- 
jects into units and topics. However, since the same clipping 
Or picture, on transportation, for example, may be useful on 
Occasion in geography, history, current events, or problems of 
democracy, it would seem that the latter method of filing would 
- limit the over-all usefulness of the collection. 
Supplies and Tools. Since the 
Primary purpose of the learning laboratory is constructive stu- 
dent activity, pupils must be furnished with working materials. 
They may include rulers, protractors, compasses, crayons) or 
colored pencils, water colors, brushes, pen holders and nibs, 
erasers, scissors, and blotters. In addition, the teacher needs to 
keep on hand a large supply of various kinds and sizes of special 
Papers, a sufficient amount of paste, paper clips, rubber bands, 
colored chalk, India ink, ink eradicator, transparent tape, draw- 
ing sets, and a stapler. All these supplies require storage space. 
They may be kept most efficiently in built-in cabinets with shelf 
or drawer space. There will frequently be unfinished maps, out- 
lines, charts, or other work at the end of the period. For this rea- 
son it may contribute to orderly procedure if each pupil is 
provided with an individual folder in which to store his un- 
finished work. These folders should be the responsibility of the 
students themselves and should be stored in a special cabinet 
for which students alone are responsible. Pupils might be en- 


Cabinets for Miscellaneous 
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couraged to add suitable materials to the files for instructional 
purposes. An occasional inventory is profitable, and. general 
rules for maintaining the cabinets in good order are helpful. 
Students and teacher will derive a great deal of satisfaction 
from the orderly arrangement of materials for their work. 


Some essential tools for learning 
The functional social studies classroom i 


self-contained laboratory for living. 
of both teacher and pupil as they rel 


s in many ways à 
It can supply many needs 
ate to the learning process. 


Maps and Globes. Maps and globes are indispensable in all 
phases of the social studies, particularly in geography. Maps of 
various types should be available for instructional purposes. The 
number and kinds of maps provided may vary with the need 
for them, and special uses made of them, in the different courses. 
Good textbooks contain excellent maps of various kinds that 
are specifically related to the topic under consideration. How- 
ever, there are certain types of wall maps that should be included 


in the laboratory equipment, The following is a recommended 
list of essential maps: 


T. POLITICAL-PHYSICAL: World, Western Hemisphere, Eastern Hem- 
isphere, Polar (azimuthal 


[ equidistant projection) United 
States, United States and p a. ) 


, Ossessions, North America, South 
America, Europe (Modern), Africa, Asia, State, Local Com- 
munity (County, "Township, City, or Town). 


2. HISTORICAL: One set (American series 


"They tell tt i- 
cal, historical, political, and eae, ‘ if id ede dug 


omic facts of our growth). 
9. SLATED WALL OUTLINE MAPS: United States and the W orld 


ype and, space Permitting, 
room above the chalkboard. 


Maps should be of the roll-up t 
should be placed at the front of the 


The new multiple mounting of a set of maps makes it most 
convenient to use them. Folding type maps are very useful when 
a teacher is required to move to different rooms in 


- i dus the course 
of his teaching. Other maps — pictorial, relief, or e 


conomic — 
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In addition, each teacher should 
aps for pupil use, such as outline, 
be purchased or mimeo- 


may be added as necessary. 
have a large supply of small m 
population, and rainfall. These may 
graphed. 

a significant role in the teaching of 
Modern geography is global geog- 
entations should be under- 


Globes have assumed 
modern world geography. 
raphy, and essential global repres 
stood. 'The ability to reason geographically is important for 
an intelligent understanding of world society, and the student, 
through globes, is able to visualize world events and trends. 
There are various models and types of globe mountings suitable 
for every teaching purpose. A good, 16-inch, physical-political 
globe, which identifies continents, oceans, zones, meridians, 
parallels, and countries, is needed for every learning situation in 
the social studies. Project-problem globes, which are both mark- 
able and washable, have considerable utility for the study of 
either history or geography. The new, 12-inch, air-age globe with 
horizon ring mounting is most useful for demonstrating dis- 
tances between areas and for 


teaching global relationships. 
Since the globe is a valid re 


presentation of the earth, it can be 
a very effective teaching aid for the social studies; however, it 
can be effective only so long as it is used. 


Documents. Every social studies laboratory should have an 
adequate collection of authentic and significant documents. 
They constitute genuine sources for research purposes as well 
as for dramatization of historic events. Pupils should be taught 
how to use these accurate documents in gathering and evaluat- 
ing materials for reports, committee projects, semester papers, 
and dramatic presentations. For example, when studying Amer- 
ican history, some of the fundamental sources would include 
copies of the Mayflower Compact, Albany Plan of Union, 
Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confederation, Con- 
nu ee ipe States ani de - pE Rieti: The State 

d also be included for use in the study of local 
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history and government. Documents specifically illustrate the 
actions of people and offer concrete evidence to the realistic 


and unimaginative pupils. 


Duplicators. The use of duplicators in school systems and 


even in the social studies laboratory repay the user 
over the purchase price. 

schoolhouse, duplicators w 
have been of little or no 


many times 
Back in the days of the one-room 
ere unknown and probably would 


use to the teacher anyway. Today, 
however, with the complexities of the modern school, a teacher 


finds duplicators invaluable in the course of the 
The primary advantage is, of course, 
However, there are many uses to w 


daily work. 
its time-saving factor. 
hich the machine may be 
€ sheets may be distributed 
vork can be duplicated, to 
hich incidentally also takes 
, charts, graphs, cartoons, and 
passed to the group. Notes, 
So included in the use of 
and short quizzes are perfect 


put. Long-range assignments or guid 
to the classes. Outlines of current y 


save the pupils much note-taking (w. 


materials for the duplicator. 

When preparing material 
following points: the specifi 
understandable. The mate: 
esting, and, where possible, 


for duplication, keep in mind the 
€ job to be done should be clearly 
rial should be neat, concise, inter- 
accompanied by illustrations. 
Picture Collection. An appropriate picture collection is a 
vital part of the laboratory. It is primarily the teacher's own re- 


Postcards, 
ay be included in the collection. Pic- 
m these sources may be purchased at 


ture publishing firms. 
The pictures should be mounted on heav 


reasonable cost from pic 


Y Paper of uniform 
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size and kept in folders by subject. They are most easily avail- 
able filed within the same folders and under the same alphabetic 
erial in the filing cabinet. How- 


arrangement as the other mat 
he mounting of some pictures, 


ever, if circumstances prevent t 
it may be advisable to store the unmounted ones in large en- 
e folder. The collection should be reviewed 
from time to time and all outmoded pictures discarded. The 
laboratory collection can be supplemented by pictures obtained 
from the files of the school library and the public library. 


velopes within th 


Graphic Illustrations. Applicable graphs, charts, diagrams, 
engravings, and prints are essential for the teaching of the social 


studies. 


nd Audio-Visual Materials. Teaching 


Projection Equipment a 
aids must be made readily available for the teacher. Every school 
for the dispensing of needed 


should have an effective procedure : 1 
materials and equipment such as an opaque projector, motion 
picture projector, film-slide projector, recording machines, 


phonograph, radio, television, records, films, slides, and film- 
Strips. In fact, each classroom should have a mobile projector 
and some of these other items. Models, specimens, and objects 
are valuable. 


Other Items and Materials. Other helpful items should in- 


clude: dictionary and stand, display cases, speaker's stand, book 
truck, and a typewriter. 

ratory Library. Each learning laboratory 
ntial materials suited for the 
ning level. In addition, the 
s to all materials available 


The Learning Labo 
has its own library unit with esse 
Social studies at a particular lear! 
teacher and group have ready acces 
in the central school library. The library area has shelf space 
for magazine displays and open bookshelves for reference books 


and source materials. 


The Laboratory as a Workshop. The social studies laboratory 
might rightfully be called a learning workshop. The integra- 
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tion between the laboratory and all other departments of the 
School is unique. For example: the laboratory and the school 
library provide an excellent service to the pupils. Reading 
material is placed in the laboratory for use by groups working 
on a particular problem; however, they are encouraged to ex- 
plore supplementary material in the library. The teaching 
method in the laboratory encourages the reading of books. 
periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, and newspapers, in addition 
to the use of maps, globes, slides, films, recordings, and transcrip- 
tions. When the particular unit is completed, the essential 


tained for the next topic. 


This type of learning situation Provides a stimulating en- 
vironment, and all the pupils are given the opportunity of ex- 
periencing success, either in an individual or a group project. 
Pupils in the advanced grades may contact other departments 
for materials to meet their needs and interests and may com- 
municate with agencies in the community and state. 


The Pupil in the Laboratoy 
in the social studies laboratory is the pupil. 
set up to fulfill his needs and desires. 
room, to work, study, and relax 


responsibilitiy toward it, It is here that wholesome social 
relationships between pupils and between pupil and teacher 
may develop. 


ry. By far the most important unit 
The laboratory is 
The laboratory is his 
in, and he must be taught his 


ee] 
ment and in the selection of the projects to be studied, Fach 
pupil should have the Opportunity to act as program chairman 
and he should assume this responsibility for a definite period of 
time. Committees should be responsible for distributing and 
arranging the equipment, org: 
letin board displays, mimeographing materials fo 
securing library references, welcoming guests, con 


collecting materials, anizing bul- 
r the group, 
tacting other 
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relating community activities, ar- 


departments and agencies, 
maintaining guides for radio 


ranging entertainment programs, 
and television programs; and offering suggestions for improve- 
ment of the program. 

Pupil initiative should be followed and guided in the selec- 
tion of activities typical of contemporary society. Since modern 
education extends beyond the classroom, projects should have 
community significance. Group leadership and committee co- 
Operation should dominate the laboratory. Pupils doing indi- 
vidual or group research should be encouraged to obtain source 
materials from commercial establishments and governmental 
agencies, Much valuable training can be gained through such 


mature correspondence. Committees should assist in selection 
and planning of field trips in the area. 


Projects and pupil initiative 


The encouragement of a pupil’s initiative in the choice of 
ime objective of the social studies teach- 


à project should be a pr! i 
er. Using the laboratory method and devoting one or two class 
periods a week to projects is the best method for this. In class, 


the teacher is available to the pupil as a consultant or adviser 
when the pupil runs into difficulties. Another advantage of 
project work during class time is that the pupil need not use 


time needed to study other lessons. 
When a new unit is started, the pupils might discuss what 


each would like to do as supplementary work. The pupils 
should be encouraged to think out their own projects, but the 
teacher can often suggest some activities that might appeal to 
the varied talents in the group- Here are some examples: 

l. The artistic students might draw maps or scenes of the 
period under discussion or write a report on the art of that time. 

2. Musically inclined pupils will be interested in learning 
about the music and musical instruments of the period. They 
qe Vs to put on a program, singing and playing some 

popular in that day. 
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3. Pupils interested in journalism mi 


ght print a newspaper 
full of news of the period. 


4. Girls interested in homemakin 
clothing or start scrapbooks contai 
being studied. 


8 could dress dolls in period 
ning old recipes of the era 


5. Boys interested 


in transportation could build model 
vehicles and write a his 


tory of the travel during the epoch. 
6. Pupils might write and 


produce a play depicting society 
of the age. Similarly, 


a radio script could be enacted. 


Committee projects should be encouraged to teach pupils 
how to work on a problem together. A large physical map or the 
drawing of a mural could be a committee undertaking. 

There is a project to appeal to an interest of every pupil. The 
above are just a few examples. The teacher might formulate a 
list of projects which could be used and add to it when new 
oup. Teachers should always 
either by pupils or teachers. 


yet all feel that they 
mon goal. 
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THE CLASSROOM 


Public Schools. Photo by Moulin Studios. ` 


S CLASSROOM 


Cour; 
tesy San Francisco, California, 


SOCIAL STUDIE 


The classroom which is a learning laboratory 


ace under the careful guidance of the 


Effici é 
cient learning takes pl 
n situations: 


teack i : : 
4 ner in stimulating classroom 
Curriculu 

Di i m Guide—The Secondary Program Sa: ie AN 1 
iego City Schools, 1950), pp. 5-6- T ent Rie ae 
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[1] The classroom environment is frien 
attractive, and informal. 


[2] The teacher knows every pupil as an individual personality 
through careful observation; through the use of cumulative 
guidance records; and through parent contacts which throw 


light on background, growth, ability, educational achievement, 
and adjustment problems of indi 


dly, healthful, varied, 


» SO that every child 


nterest in the program and profit from 
the planning experiences, Teacher-pupil planning includes 


Pupil participation in defining the problem or activity, in co- 
operatively planning the learning activities, and sharing in the 
evaluation of individual and group progress, 

[4] The teacher provides a variety of opportunities to challenge 
the best in pupils of all abilities the slow, the average, and the 
superior. 


[5] Classroom experiences make it possible for 


youth to satisfy their developmental needs—me 
social, and physical. 


[6] Children and youth 


all children and 
ntal, emotional, 


learn to use facts 


as a basis for critical 
thinking and problem solving. 
[7] Every child has an Opportunity to express himself crea- 
tively. 


[8] Realistic experienc 
vided wherever possible 


[9 


es and actual life Situations are pro- 


leadership, mutual respect is dey 


nd the pupil. The worth of every individual 
olor, or economic status. 


magazines, 
s, maps, as 
munity, 


» transcriptions, radio program: 
well as a variety of resource materials from the com: 


[12] The teacher uses ai] available evaluation techniques to 
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appraise the outcomes of instruction in terms of changes in the 


behavior of the pupils. 
[13] Good discipline is self-discipline developed as a basis for 


successful group living. 
Conclusion 


The modern functional learning laboratory is a laboratory 
for living and a practical workshop for learning. Materials and 
equipment are readily available for immediate use. Every social 
studies classroom should become a real learning laboratory. 
The furnishings and equipment can be acquired over a period 
of time, and many of the items can be constructed within the 
School at relatively small cost. If the cooperation of the pupils 
is enlisted, surprising results can be achieved as interest and 
a and originality. The real value 
of the learning-laboratory type of classroom can, to a degree, be 
judged by the accomplishments of a group. Each pupil may 
work on a special problem or project, but he relates his findings 
to the unit under consideration. The room itself, like all class- 
rooms, should be as cheerful and attractive as it is possible to 
make it. At the same time, the primary purpose of the labora- 
tory should not be forgotten: it should remain free from unused 
equipment and obsolete materials. As a learning laboratory, 
its purpose is to provide the setting for functional activities and 
worth-while experiences that facilitate student growth through 


enthusiasm encourage inventior 


effective learning. 
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THE STUDY AND 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 


HISTORY is one of the oldest of the social sciences, dating back 
to the Greeks. Historie or historia meant inquiry or learning 
by inquiry. Herodotus has rightfully been called the "Father 
of History" for his narrative writing of past events. The evi- 
dences remaining of the human past are the basic sources for 
writing the history of civilization. Writers of the subject ex- 
amine volumes of material and evidences available w 
nish valuable information. 

Historical sources are classified as primary, 
secondary. Primary sources may 
(books, diaries, memoirs, journals, tr 
(coins, tools, weapons, 
oral materials (legends, 
(maps, charts, sketches, 
are those derived from 
and reports). 


hich fur- 


or original, and 
include written materials 
eaties, and papers) artifacts 
buildings, statues, and human remains) 
songs, and tales) and pictorial materials 
and inscriptions). Secondary sources 
primary sources (textbooks, bulletins, 


The historical method should be used in evaluating materials. 
A critical analysis should be made to determine the authenticity 
of the source. The evaluation, or external criticism, should 
help reveal the answers to such questions as the originality of 


ate, its historical accuracy, its 


orrect history is indispensable 
for the interpretation of €conomic, political, and social develop- 


ments. ‘Training in the historical method provides a logical way 
for pupils and college students to acquire definite knowledge. 
History is the systematic narrative of the civilization and 
progress of man. It is no mere accumulation of facts and dates, 
but a living, inspiring Story of man and his achievements. The 
study of history can easily be made the major field of interest 
226 
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by reason of its many interrelations. The subject gives back- 
ground to the social, political, and economic as well as indus- 
trial and cultural aspects of contemporary life and affairs. 


General objectives for world and American history* 

A. To develop a better understanding of civilization, govern- 
ments, races, and creeds. 

B. To teach present history as a development of past history, 
thereby building understanding not only of why peoples differ in 
means of livelihood, ways of governing themselves, worshipping, 
and playing, but also teaching the pupil how to meet his present 
problems of similar nature. 

C. To give an understanding of the growing interdependence of 
peoples and nations in a world of vanishing distances. 


D. To develop the ability to evaluate leaders, ideas, and institu- 
tions that have built social, economic, and political systems. 

E. To instill respect for organized authority and to cause the 
pupil to understand his part in our system of law and order. 


F. To give knowledge for the enlargement of vocational oppor- 
tunities, such as government employment, teaching, law, ministry, 


and many others. 
G. To help the pupil to recog’ 


that the struggle, sacrifice, and w 
been a large part of the accomplis 
ous realization of the responsibilities of the 
possible home, school, and gov- 
tic way of life. 


nize through the example of history 
ork of the individual have always 
hment of any worth-while goal. 


. H. , To teach a consci 
individual in maintaining the best 
ernment to perpetuate our democra 
lize that American freedom is some- 


I. To cause the pupil to rea t Á 
to be given up for seeming security. 


thing worth keeping and is not 


History can be made to live, and it is vitally important that 


it be made realistic. Those events, people, conditions, and 
movements that made history must be visualized, known, and 
understood. The setting and purpose behind these threads of 


Rr e inm Social Studies Handbook for Teachers of World and American 
1959). á m letin No. 110.1 (Fort worth, Texas: Fort Worth Public Schools, 
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history and their involvement are important. History is chang- 
ing so rapidly that all teachers must be alert to the need of 


acquiring fresh and timely materials for instructional purposes. 


History in our secondary schools 


History in the secondary school should be a guide to prepare 
pupils for the modern world. It should provide adequate knowl- 
edge of the past in order to comprehen 


d the present; and it 
should be a source of worth-while information. A knowledge 


of our own history is essential to understand the growth of our 
society. 

History furnishes an unlimited supply of materials for leisure- 
time reading and for education. The biographic 
history can reveal both local and national signi 
aid character development and appreciation 
ment, achievement, patriotism, and historical movements. 
Young people naturally like history, at least that side of it that 
is illustrated by the records of battles, the lives of great men, 
and picturesque events of the past. History is associated with 
people, with human accomplishments and affairs, with man 
in society from earliest times to to 
Consequently, it is a livel 
can be made keenly rea], 


opulent and varied both i 


al approach to 
ficance and can 
for accomplish- 


€ way to an intelligent 
nd ancient history. History has been 


g y and by a topical or unit arrange- 


ment. New textbooks and units of study reveal the more recent 
trends. 


History can make a uni 


the good citizen. Intelligence and the open mind 
and the open mind is a flexible mind which sear 
dence and alters its conclusions in the light of this 
not assume that all change is progress, but it does a 
is inevitable. From history alone comes an und 


que contribution to the development of 


are synonymous, 
ches for new evi- 
evidence. It does 
dmit that change 
erstanding of the 
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ce. He who understands that can face the future 


inevitability of chang 

with the courage and flexibilty which enable him to adapt ideas 
and institutions to meet the needs of new times and new conditions. 
No man can change the past or even the present, but men can con- 


trol the future. Men in every age have been confronted with the 
same fundamental problems we face today. The realization that 
history is the record of man's efforts to solve basic problems com- 
mon to all men furthers our understanding of peoples in other lands. 
All that we can learn from the past must be learned by means of 
those rules of analysis and synthesis called the historical method.? 


basic subjects included in the social 
ound in one form or another at all 
e secondary school. History is often 
ide of the social studies. It provides 
ion of other materials. The civili- 
y world has so vast a heritage, such 
rich historical lore, and so complex and extensive a background 
that secondary school teachers cannot hope to furnish their 
pupils with a complete knowledge of historical facts. The build- 
ing of any social studies program, therefore, involves both selec- 


tion and elimination of materials. 


History is one of the 
Studies and is therefore f 
levels of instruction in th 
referred to as the narrative s$ 
a framework for the integrat 
zation of the twentieth-centur 


Trends in history teaching 


History assumes a major position in the current social studies 
Program at the secondary level. The last three decades have 
revealed significant trends. Anderson? shows some interesting 
information about the teaching of United States history at the 
junior and senior high school levels. Between 1933-34 and 
1946-47 there was a great increase in the percentage of pupils 
registered in social studies who were taking United States his- 
tory. In the majority of junior and senior high schools, teachers 
use both chronological and topical units in teaching United 
T ? H. R. Anderson, "Summary of Recommendations for Teachers and Admin- 
PRU M ee and Teaching of American History, The National Council 

qe e i 

. R. Anderson, Teaching 0, nited States History in Public 


High Schools, Office : R H l7 5 i 
Security Agency, 15». oe. Bulletin, Bulletin No. 7 (W ashington: Federal 
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States history. About one-third of the junior high school courses 
and about one-fourth of those at the upper level are described as 
fused, that is, courses which derive their content in part from 
social sciences other than history. About half of the courses at 
the lower level and about two thirds at the upper are classified 
as history'rather than as fused, correlated, or 


integratéd courses. 
In considering the relativ 


€ emphasis on recent history it is 
necessary to take into account the teaching of current affairs. 


Almost all courses in United States history make provision for 
current affairs instruction. Indeed in more than half of the 
courses in United States history such instruction takes place 
during a regular class period each week. The United States 
Constitution and the government of the United States are 
stressed in nearly all courses in United Sta 
majority of courses include a unit on Constit 
ment. The instruction involves both the fo 
Constitution as a document and a consider; 
and functions of government. 


tes history. The 
ution and govern- 
rmal study of the 
ation of structure 


Modern practices tend to eliminate ancient, medieval, and 
English history as Separate courses in favor of a more inclusive, 


realistic course in world history. A unit or a Separate semester 
course in Latin American or h 


junior or the senior hi 
many history programs. 
frequently place increas 


Pennsylvania requires all 
merican history and Penn- 
€r states specifically require 
ondary schools, many social 
unit on state history in con- 
ry or community civics. 


History unified with other subjects 


History, like geography, may be unified with other content 
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areas in an effective manner for learning. The following is 
typical of such an organization of material. 


am for which this study guide has been 
prepared is based upon a recognition of the nature and needs of 
the boys and girls it is designed to serve and upon the needs of a 
democratic society in which the independence and self-reliance of 
the individual must be balanced by social attitudes and skills. 


UNIFIED ENGLISH AND HISTORY * 


The eighth grade progr 


Unit I. This Is America 
II. Europe Comes to America 
II. A Nation Is Born 
IV. A Nation Grows Up 


V. 'The United States Becomes A 
oks to the United States for Leadership 


World Power 


VI. The World Lo 


Unit IV. A Nation Grows Up (1820-1896) 

Concepts to Be Developed 

a frontier finds expression in a strong 
usually optimistic outlook on life. 

x A country which grows rapidly in territorial extent and in popula- 
tion from various sources has many resulting problems to face. 

_ Inventions, discoveries, and improvements greatly change the 
life of a people. 

With great development: i 
education a feeling of social sensiti 
reform, 

Lasting peace can be won only by mutu 


The free atmosphere of 
sense of equality and an un 


s in the fields of industry, agriculture, and 
vity is usually expressed in wide 


al understanding. 


Learnings to Be Developed 


Knowledge that the United States has had phenomenal growth 


in eo and in population. 
nowledge of some of the ways that inventions and improvements 


have changed American life. 


4 Adapted fro; A y 
an: m Suggested Study Guide for Grade Eight (Grand Rapid ichi- 
gan: Grand Rapids Public Schools, 1952), pp- 22-26. pids, Michi 


ho 
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Knowledge of the conflicting interests and ideas regarding tariff 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States and in the South. : 

Knowledge that the conditions in the West promoted democratic 
ways of life and a strong national government. 

Understanding of the great reformers and their ambitions. 

Knowledge that these great changes were all felt in the political 
life of the people and in the end brought such strained conditions 
that the country was in the grip of a War between the States. 

Appreciation of the great writers and thinkers of the time. 

Understanding of the social and economic adjustment of the im- 
migrant and our responsibilities toward him. 

Increased ability to read with appreciation, understanding, and 
skill. 

Increased ability to use source material. 

Increased ability to make written reports using proper skills in 
grammar and spelling. 

Increased ability to work together and share information. 

Increased appreciation of the interdependence of people. 

Increased ability to preside and to conduct class meetings. 

Appreciation of the contributions made to American culture by 
the lands from which our various peoples came. 


Realization that the American people early made up their minds 
that education was essential in bv 


uilding a nation. 
Some understanding of the constant expansion of democracy. 


World history 


Considerable time and thou 
zation of world history cou 
Twentieth Yearbook of the 


ght has been given to the organi- 
tses for effective learning. The 
National Council for the Social 
Studies is devoted to the topic “Improving The Teaching of 
World History." This volume lists 37 aspects deserving of treat- 
ment—for instance, the development and present status of world 
history in American education, 

The modern social program should include at least a one- 
and preferably a two-year se 
in the tenth year in conjunct 


year 
quence in world history, Offered 
ion with a course in w 
phy or in the ninth and tenth years w 


material interv 


; n world geogra- 
ith essential geographical 
voven, such a course is vital both to fu 


rnish pupils 
with an adequate understanding of modern society 


and to pro- 
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vide a realistic basis for the intelligent consideration of Ameri- 
can history in a world setting. 1 
Since the stream of history is continuous and the present is 
àn outgrowth of the past events, it is important to know p» 
modern history cannot be understood without PRA en 
medieval history. The great civilizations of the past SE o ! mone 
than picturesque interest, and their rivalries eae H V. 
flect light on modern times. The student shau eve op 
sense of time in the study of social problems, read worth-w! hile 
historical literature, see the bearing of religion, art, economics 
and literature on civilization, and obtain an idea of the geo- 
graphic settings of various civilizations anid climatic an aaie 
graphic influences which have modified their course o in . 
He should learn that American history has depended on E 
pean traditions to a large extent and is a local phase of wor 


history. 


Content of the world history course 


ble to recommend a single pattern or 
dy of world history that would be 
Il conditions. The content 


It is obviously impossi 
Course outline for the pe einn 
satisf; i sand un l 
ee Pers pee iE be determined by a consideration of the 
amount of time that may be devoted to it, the extent of the other 
Social studies courses, the specific objectives to be accomplished, 
and the abilities and needs of the pupils. The content will also 
be influenced by the experience of the teacher, his fundamental 
knowledge of history, and his skill and pro cem Edid 
izing, synthesizing and presenting materials. Some POA 1S 
necessary in planning any course 1n world history, particularly 
one of less than two semesters in length. A sense of chronology 
must be preserved; if organization is made on a topical or 
unitary basis, special techniques or devices must be employed 
to establish and maintain the proper understanding of the time 
element, 

A number of well-chosen units or topics carefully investigated 
and Interpreted will be of more value to pupils than a rapid and 


—————————————— ————Ó/'ÜJ — Pj 
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superficial treatment of a greater amount of content material. 
In fact, a current affairs approach ma 


y be a desirable way of 
starting the course. 


It has been pointed out many times that one of the common 
errors committed in teaching world history is spending too much 
time developing the chronological history of the earliest cultures. 
Perhaps the greater amount of time should be spent on the develop- 
ment of modern European nations, the Pacific Basin and the 
Americas. If the emphasis is on the more recent developments in 
history it will necessitate less time being devoted to the ancient and 
medieval periods. This does not imply that they should be omitted: 
it implies that these earlier periods be covered in a minimum 


amount of time with the bulk of the year devoted to the more cur- 
rent history on a global basis.5 


Some of the suggested units in world history: 
Unit 1. The foundations of our civilization were ] 
people who circled the Mediterranean. 


Religions shape the cultures of the world. 


Unit 3. The spirit of inquiry called the Renais 
the cultural, scientific, 


tical ways of the world. 


Unit 4. Nationalism and 


é Democracy are demonstrated by France, 
the United States, and Holland. 


Unit 5. Industrialism and Imperialism add other problems to 
the world scene, f 


aid by the 
Unit 2. 


sance changed 
geographic, religious, and poli- 


Unit 6. Nationalism, 
World War I. 

Unit 7. Idealogies which 
we live in endan 


Imperialism, and Militarism produced 


produced World War II and the world 
ger our survival. 


Basic understandings in world history 5 


1. An understanding of the foundations of our civilization: 
5 Selected from Guide to Secondary Education in Oregon — 1951-1953 (Salem, 
Oregon: State Dept. of Education, 1951), pp. 141-42. A 

6 Selected from Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies, 
(Madison, Wis.: State Dept. of Public Instruction, 1947), pp. 4i 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program. 


Bulletin No, 14 
6-47. Courtesy of 
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Semitic, Greek, Roman, and Germanic. The civilizations of the 
East. 


9. An understanding of the foundations of present day religious 
diversity: A United Christendom until about 1000 a.p.—The 
Orthodox Churches of the East. Western Christianity united under 
Rome until the 16th century—The Protestant Revolt of the 16th 
century and its present day consequences—The principal world 
religions and their distribution. 


3. An understanding of the beginnings of our freedoms: The 
struggle for religious and political liberty in Stuart England—Ideas 
of freedom carried to America by the colonists and developed there 


during the pre-revolutionary period. 


4. An understanding of the concepts of a balance of power; both 
world balance and European balance—The European and world 
balance on the eve of the French Revolution. The shifting balance 
of the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. Power politics today. 


5. An understanding of how revolutions arise and the course 


they usually run: The French Revolution of the 18th century and 
the Russian Revolution of the 19th and 20th centuries. Also the 
and 1848. (Note that revolutions 


well as political phases.) 
i 

6. An understanding of how the industrial revolution has led to 
new ways of living: new economic, political and social groupings; 
tensions and conflicts between groups; demands for new markets and 
new sources of raw materials by the industrial nations; new con- 
cepts of national wealth, resources, colonies and empire; increased 
competition between the industrial nations, and new concepts of 
power, pointing eventually to World Wars I and II and to misunder- 


standing between the nations today. 


revolutionary movements of 1830 
have social, economic, and religious, as v 


7. An understanding of mankind's long quest for world peace 
and the progress that each age has made toward this goal. This will 
involve a study of the League of Nations, the United Nations, and 
Current movements to promote international cooperation and 
understanding. 


8. An understanding of the importance of developing an enlight- 

[ud Ue. public opinion as a powerful force for human better- 
: Intergro tanding and tolera 

our major PEORES understanding nce should be one of 
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Economic history 


Economic history is a study of man in the process of living 
and earning a living, the €conomic institutions w 
devised to facilitate production, di 
of technological progress an 


and labor-manage- 


and labor-management 
relations, money and banking, manufa 


regulation of business by government. Such a study attempts to 
throw light upon political 


of history can be Interpreted thro 
of economic data beari 
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important role in economic affairs, and the manufacturing 
industries and the labor force have given the United States a 
dominant position as producers of goods and commodities. In 
fact, the impact of economic events has been great and has in- 
fluenced the course of history in every major country in the 


world. 


American history " 


American history is taught on both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level. The study of our nation, its origin and 
development, should be one of the richest and most interesting 
experiences for our youth. Good citizenship necessitates that 
we have a thorough knowledge of our heritage. The traditions, 
institutions and premises that made America great assist in ex- 
plaining the real value of our democracy. United States history 
and government are studied in a functional, meaningful, and 
informational manner. A 

The objective of history teaching in secondary schools is 
knowledge of American democracy from its beginnings, the 
course it has taken, and its worth to our people. Our democracy 
isa way of life that has placed our nation in the forefront of 
progress and has made possible the distribution of values to 
large numbers of people. From its beginnings in Colonial times 
we can note our social development from the roots and tradi- 
tions of the past. American civilization has sprung from the 
noble conceptions of Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, and 
others and has been inspired to embrace all sections and classes 
of the public, giving each person a share in shaping the policies 
of the nation and not letting the nation overawe the individual's 
capacity to think and do for himself. 

Within the junior high school, the grade placement varies 
more greatly than within the senior high school, where Ameri- 
can history is commonly offered in the eleventh year or, when 
two years are required, in the eleventh and twelfth years. 

One can of course stick closely to a textbook, but this method 
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does not make for good teaching. Pupils should read, think, and 
challenge at every turn, and teachers will be forced to look far 
beyond textbooks for illustrative material, to use the radio, 
movies, works of art, newspapers, and magazine articles in order 
to vitalize the study and discussion. 


The Committee Report on American Histor 


y in Schools and 
Colleges 7 


made suggestions for the teaching of American his- 
tory at both the junior and senior high school levels. This report 
listed areas of special importance at a 
The major topics for emphasis w 
as a guide for teachers in or: 
subject. 


For the junior high school, the theme was “The Building of 
the Nation." At the senior high school level, the theme was “A 
Democratic Nation in a World Setting." The topics listed 
did not constitute a course of study but rather Suggested content 
of significant importance at the particular learning level. 

In recommending content for American history courses, the 


report traces the content changes from generation to genera- 
tion.§ 


particular grade level. 
ere suggestive and can serve 
ganizing materials for teaching the 


rican History in Schools and Colleges, 


Copyright 1944 by The Macmillan Company and used with their per, 


8 Ibid., p. 65. 


pp- 76-79. 


mission, 
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there are many local variations, the composite picture of American 
history courses at each grade level can be drawn with reasonable 


correctness. 


American history is stressed in our secondary schools, not in 
an exclusive, insular sense, but in relation to the rest of the 
world. It is not a list of events or a chronological series, by any 
means, but a study in economics, politics, customs, traditions, 
and the arts and sciences as they develop. There are differences 
of opinion in regard to the relative space and emphasis to be 
given to the organization, selection and arrangement of mate- 
rial. The important part played by the United States in the 
world wars has given a new aspect to American history, with 
the highlight centered on America’s role in international affairs, 
especially since its immense expansion in industry, sciences, and 
military power, and its role in the United Nations. 

Indeed, the complexity of the problem of history teaching 
may be seen from an inspection of the Yearbook for 1946 of the 
American Council for Social Studies? which lists 33 aspects 
deserving of treatment—for instance, the function of American 
history in one world; newer interpretations and emphases; allied 
social studies, such as geography, economics, the arts, politics, 
and government; vertical articulation of the American history 
program; methods, materials, and resources to be found in the 
study; and an evaluation of the various tests given the pupils. 
For example, the matter of “vertical articulation” concerns the 
way in which the subject matter is fitted into the various grades 
of the school system, or articulated, for example, from upper 
grades of elementary school and the junior and the senior high 
school. Each of the general aspects of history study has many 
facets or angles. For example, when it comes to methods, mate- 
rials, and resources, one can turn to the biography of illustrious 
Americans, study graphs and charts, motion and still pictures, 
radio, recordings, and the original sources and documents that 


9R. E. Thursfield, ed 4 ' 
1 , ed., The Study and Teaching of American Histor 
National Council for the Social Studies, 17th Yearbook (Washington: 1947). The 
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are the materials used by historians. In view of the complexity 
of the subject, the teacher can easily be confused by the multi- 
plicity of offerings and interpretations and has to organize some 


sort of philosophical approach as well as an understanding of 
principles, aims, and purposes. 


American history is obviously a part of world history. The history 
of American civilization in ancient and medieval times is the history 
of the ancient Near East and the Mediterranean world and the his- 
tory of medieval Western Europe and the British Isles. Some of this 
background is provided in the old *world backgrounds" course, but 
this course ignores the interaction of the history of the United 
States and of other nations in modern times. The world history 
course usually suffers from the same limitation. United States his- 
tory course alone is inadequate for developing an understanding 
even of this country’s development, to say nothing of our increas- 
ingly complex relations with other peoples and nations or our 
steadily growing influence in world affairs. There is a need to review 
what is being taught in American history courses about other coun- 
tries—for example, Spain, Latin America, the Far East, and Canada. 
To provide for more adequate treatment of the other Americas, it 
might be desirable to develop a course in the history of the Americas 
at the senior high school level, The Americas have many themes in 
common: (1) the establishment of independence and self-govern- 
ment, (2) the growth of democracy, (3) industrial and agricultural 
change, (4) immigration and population growth, (5) growth of 
world trade and economic interdependence, (6) changing interna- 


tional relations, and (7) cultural development, with special reference 
to art, literature, music, science, and education.19 


Latin American or Western Hemisphere history 


Either the history of Latin America or the history of the entire 
Western Hemisphere should be a part of the secondary school 
social studies program. The number of other courses that must 
be included in the program will doubtless preclude the offering 
of a full year's course Or even a semester's course, except on an 


elective basis. However, units on the history of the Americas 
10 H. R. Anderson, "Summary of 


7 Recommendations for Teachers and Admın- 
istrators,” op. cit., pp. 435-36, 
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may well be included either in world history or in American 
history, preferably the latter. Recognition of the desirability 
of increased emphasis upon the history and geography of the 
Americas is becoming more widespread, but the lack of adequate 
textbooks in the field has been a retarding factor in the develop- 
ment of this branch. Two books worthy of note are Fred A. 
Carlson's Geography of Latin America and David R. Moore's 
A History of Latin America. 

The case for the inclusion of such material within the course 
in American history can be readily established. With the grow- 
ing importance of the Latin American nations and Canada, 
more attention should be devoted to the history of the Ameri- 
cas with the purpose of adding variety to American history and 
providing body for world history in the senior high school. 

"There are many parallels and contrasts to be found between 
the United States and the various other units of the Western 
Hemisphere. Our own development will be better understood 
against the background of Canadian and Latin American expe- 
rience. It will be seen that all on this side of the world went 
through the same process of discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment. All the Americas had these features in common, and only 
with the declaration of Independence did the United States 
history assume its particular shape. 

The course of development of these various nations of the 
West varied in many interesting ways, according to location, 
climate, character of people, and the resources of the land. 
There are parallels and contrasts, as between Mexico and Brazil, 
Argentina and Canada. Ina relatively short time, these nations 
gained their independence and established self-government, 
with the exception of royalist Canada. One notes the growth 
of the democratic spirit in different degrees in the areas between 
Cape Horn and Point Barrow. Industrial and agricultural 
changes are noted in varying degrees and stages of backward- 
ness or progress. Scanty populations give way to dense and 
settled communities and increase in world trade and economic 
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independence. The nations of the West take their place in the 
society of nations as important in peace and war and interna- 
tional policies. Each of these nations develops a special culture 
and contributes to art, music, literature, science, education, and 
philosophy. 

This unit may be oriented in one of two directions: stress may 
be placed upon Pan-Americanism, or attention may be directed 
to the problems of the entire Western Hemisphere. 


THE AMERICAS, CANADA, AND MEXICO 


I. Geographical Relationships 


l. Location: Physical Setting 
9. Nature of the Region 
3. Natural Resources 

Il. History 


l. Old World Backgrounds 
9 


Discovery, Exploration, and Colonization 
III. Cultural Heritage 


l. Traditions, Customs, and Standards 
2. Ideals and Principles 


3. Future Trends 
IV. Hemisphere Relationships 
A. Canada-America 
l. Frame of Government 
2. Canadian-American Friendship 
3. Common War Effort 
ds Contemporary Relationships 


B. Middle America-Sou 


th America (Liberation Period: 
Independence) 


l. Miranda, Venezuela 
2. Bolivar, Colombia 
3. San Martín, Peru 

4. 


Artigas, Paraguay 
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5. Hidalgo, Mexico 
6. O'Higgins, Chile 
7. Rivadawa, Argentina 
C. Pan-Americanism 
Foreign Affairs 
1. Monroe Doctrine 
2. Intervention Policy è 
3. Good Neighbor Policy 
4. Purpose and Results of Pan-Americanism 
5. Common Problems 
D. South and Middle America Today 
1. South America 
a) Economic and Social Development 
b) Population Trends 
c) Dictatorship and Democracy 
d) Military and Economic Relationship 
e) International Relations 
f) Hemispheric Defense 
2. Middle America 
a) National Resources 
b) Economic and Social Status 
c) Trade Relations 
d) Political Development 
e) International Relations 
V. Future Trends 
A. Natural Resources and World Politics 
B. Cultural Interchange 
C. Changing Relationships in a Modern World 
1. Hemispheric Relations in the Future 
2. Pan-Americanism Tomorrow 


State and local history 


m M potential contribution of the study of state and local 
is : 

rig era to the achievement of the general objectives of 

Ocial studies and to the interpretation and understandin 

8 
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of American history warrants careful attention. 
and local history can and should be integrated w 
studies courses; and on the elementary ley 
phasis is usually given to these materials. However, definite 
provision should be made for the teaching of state and local 
history at some point, or points, in the secondary school. The 
obvious inne between national history and state and 
local history and the Present trend toward the broader view 
of American history point toward the desirability and prac- 
of state and local history within 
on the junior high school level. 
ther by the inclusion of a unit 
history within the course or the 
f state and loca] materials through- 


Much state 
ith all social 
el, considerable em- 


even state history taught independently of the national story 
loses much of its Significance. State history should provide an 


understanding of the geographic features, early settlements, his- 
toric landmarks, outstanding personalitie 


on. Quite frequently this 
to a course of study, or even a textbook, 


field trips or historical pilgrimages as 
its should include such local scenes or 
nts, battlefields, forts, plaques, road 
markers, shrines, historica] buildings, and the sites of pioneer 
industries. 


With some few €xceptions, notably the larger cities ang those 
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fortunate communities where historical societies have been 
especially active, the teaching of local history entails consider- 
able research. It cannot be urged too strongly, however, that 
such research be undertaken, not only because of the significance 
of local history within the social studies program but also 
because it is vital that all existing source materials be discovered 
and preserved. 

Local history is rich in source materials such as old news- 
papers, books, manuscripts, diaries, maps, albums, letters, in- 
scriptions, gravestones, deeds, pictures, journals, and records of 
industrial, social, governmental, military, or other organizations. 
Many of these may be available in collections in local libraries 
or museums, both public and private, or in the community or 
county historical association. These collections will also include 
many old relics such as furniture, weapons, utensils, farm imple- 
ments, tools, and other articles depicting community life of 
the past. The extent of such collections and the degree to which 
they have been arranged, documented, and catalogued will 
determine the facility with which they may be used in the 
teaching of local history. 

Should the social studies teacher find himself in a community 
lacking even the most rudimentary collection, he should make 
definite plans to embark upon a program which will supply 
that lack. His first step would probably be to secure for himself 
a bird'eeye view of the history of the community. First, he 
Should determine the date of settlement and find out any 
available information about native tribes that predated settle- 
Tent. It will be necessary to enlist the interest and enthusiasm 
of the pupils and, through them and the teacher's own efforts, 
enlist the interest of the entire community. He should discuss 
With pupils the nature of source material and prepare with 
them a list of the kinds of sources which seem most promising, 
Arrangements must be made for storing and preserving such 


materials as will be unearthed until they may be studied and 
evaluated, 
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Succeeding steps will vary according to the amount and kind 
of sources that are discovered. Neither the teacher nor his 
pupils should entertain any illusions as to the ease with which 


such a project may be accomplished. It will take time, effort, 


sustained enthusiasm, and even tact. Some materials will be 


easily discovered and freely given; others will be offered only 
on loan and perhaps reluctantly. Pupils must be cautioned 
against being overzealous to the point of offending. When the 
materials have been collected, they must be sorted, arranged. 
documented, and catalogued. From them should be compiled 
eventually a history of the community or area. This is a task 
to which many succeeding classes must contribute before it 
may be considered even adequately accomplished. It is, how- 
ever, well worth the effort and offers to Social studies teachers 
the opportunity to do some real pioneering. 

The materials of state and local history are close at hand 
and within the comprehension of any pupil who knows the 
traditions, customs, and happenings within his area. With 
today's evergrowing United States, one is apt to overlook the im- 
portance of local history at hand. Here we are face-to-face 
with the sources and can weigh the evidences of the past, be- 
cause the records and remains of local and state history afford 
the pupil the chance to make inquiries of his own, There are 
unique aspects of every community that stimulate local pride 
and distinguish it from other communities. Indeed, the ac- 
complishments of the past can be made vivid by being connected 
with local scenes and traditions. Here the field of investiga- 
tion is manageable, and the facts can be vitalized. 

Necessarily, good teaching material has to be organized. We 
can encourage the historical societies and the museums to ex- 
pand their facilities, especially those which make history readily 
apparent to the observer, Such local history programs have 
to be developed, and this takes means and resources not so 
often available. In one area, the telephone company each 
month sends out with its bills an illustrated leaflet of local 
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history. A junior magazine might be published out of factual 
material adapted to the local schools. The interests of the 
children of the various grade levels has to be fostered. This job 
has to be worked into the social studies program and articu- 
lated on a firm foundation with United States and world his- 
tory. 

The following suggested activities in connection with the 
be organized as either individual 
or group projects that will not only have value for the pupils 
currently participating but will also form the nucleus for a 
local history file of permanent value to the school and the 


teaching of local history may 


community. 
ecdotes, poems, folklore, songs, au- 
thentic costumes, pictures, photographs, portraits, and maps. 
2. Compiling biographies; records of Indian life; illustrated 
records of all inscriptions of historical value on tombstones, 
monuments, markers; descriptive list of incidents and events of 
historical significance; list of buildings and landmarks. 
3. Constructing maps and charts showing growth of com- 
area, industries, and so on. 
making films; recording 


1. Collecting stories, an 


munity in population, 
4. Dramatizing historic events; 
folksongs and dances. 
5. Reporting interviews involvin 
lection. 


g reminiscence and recol- 


6. Tracing genealogies and the history of government. 


Community Resources. Local history furnishes a dynamic 
approach to community study. Current educational programs 
Stress the importance of the community as a laboratory for 
learning. Results show that pupil’s needs are more easily met 
and interests are enlivened through the use of the local re- 
sources. Parents and leaders of the community are brought 
closer together for the benefit of all concerned. Local history 
is the departure for comprehending world horizons. Our daily 
living is enriched by a knowledge of the historical background, 
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the geography, and the people we associate with in our own 
interesting community. 


How shall we teach history? 


It is unforunate that a subject so alive, interesting, and re- 
vealing as history has frequently been presented to pupils in a 
way that is dry and meaningless and extinguishes every spark 
of natural interest. Three factors are essential for the effective 
teaching of history: a teacher who has an adequate knowledge of, 
and interest in, all phases of history and who has also the desire 
to arouse a similar interest on the part of pupils; a wealth of 
interesting up-to-date reference material and teaching aids, 
as well as materials for collateral and supplementary reading: 
and an attractive, inspiring, and efficiently arranged setting. 


Topics versus Chronology. The topical versus the chrono- 
logical method is a question in point. The teacher should not at- 
tempt to make his mind or that of his pupils a file where names; 
dates, and facts are indexed without reference to their utility. 


«ms merely clutters the memory. 
; courses are divided into carefully 
Guidance outlines keep the pupils 
help in preserving the relations of 
t is the method of logic and unified 
the chronological series keeps things 
mpting the rounded topical method 
at a time. However, a chronological 


organized topical units. 
from being confused and 
the topics to each other. I 
lesson treatments, whereas 
in sequence, without atte 
of one phase of history 


€ noted. Names and dates 
dust procedure or can be enlivened by 
nce of important events between them. 
and necessary, of course, and important 
names are needed to identify the period covered. But these are 
of consequence only when related and interrelated to topical 
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areas. For example, one might divide American history for 
purposes of study into sections, such as: 


A NEW WORLD AND EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Ist Period 

Roots of American democracy and the war for Independence 

The formation of the Union of States and the framework 
of democracy 

Establishment of the American nation and its struggles for 
survival 


Middle Period 

Westward expansion, the effects of territorial and industrial 
enlargements 

The Civil War and reconstruction period 

Commercial and industrial expansion to 1900 


Since 1900 

Development of the United States as a world power 

Readjustments of World War I and II 

Signs of our times 
These are broad units of work that need adequate time for 
treatment. They will make the pupils acquainted with impor- 
tant concepts and outstanding events, movements, and person- 
ages in American history. The major portion of the time may be 
Spent on events and tendencies of the last fifty years. However, 
any one of the topics listed in this paragraph constitutes a grand 
division or comprehensive area, in which there are many sub- 
topics worthy of elaboration in the classroom. For example, in 
connection with the last fifty years, the foreign policy of the 
United States is full of issues to interest the pupil, and its de- 
velopment may be traced in its three phases of isolation, im- 
perialism, and international cooperation. í 
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The functional or topical plan has precedence today in the 
eyes of some educators, though the chronological plan avoids 
duplication and is easy to use with slow learners. Most text- 
books follow the chronological plan of Organization and are 
easier for high school pupils to follow. Some teachers present 
history chronologically and conduct reviews by topics. On the 
other hand, treatment of topics allows for showing cause-and- 
effect relationships, unbroken by what intervenes, and unbroken 
treatment of problems instead of fragmentary portions covered 
by definite years. The topical method has transfer value to 
other subjects — for example, science, €conomics, and sociology 
— and has the advantage of following a distinct line of thought. 


History in a geographical setting 


Geographical forces have y 
destinies of man in various 
rivers, climate, and to 


vorked in many ways to shape the 


world areas. Natural resources, 


tures, and the building of empires. 
graphic factors and an understandi 
man is essential to the interpretati 
local community, 
all historical even 


mate, resources, and topography 


are some of the factors acting 
on populations to ch 


ange their politics, culture, and social 
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development. Such correlations tend to make history study 
less dry and chronological and to help fill out the outlines and 
amplify general statements. Of course, geography is not the 
prime mover of history. À country may have excellent resources 
and good climate, yet be occupied by backward peoples for ages 
and make no impress on history. For example, the eastern sea- 
board of the United States remained a wilderness for the most 
part until the period of white settlement. However, environ- 
ment, resources, and climate do play their part in influencing 
important events. 


History through biography 


In presenting history as a series of great movements, it is all 
too easy to forget that this progress was made not by impersonal 
“man” in one continuous struggle to achieve a faraway goal, 
but by many individual and entirely human personalities who 
Strugeled during their lifetimes to achieve separate and attain- 
able goals. History can gain much in interest, color, and anima- 
tion when the stories of its great men receive appropriate 
emphasis. 

Most human beings are interested in the accounts of the suc- 
cesses and failures, the hopes, aspirations, and disappointments 
of other human beings. Young people, particularly, are inspired 
and motivated by a tendency toward hero-worship. 

"Through biography, history can capitalize on this tendency 
and make real the great but human men who were important 
historically. For many secondary school pupils, history can 
"come alive" in their imaginations only through the vicarious 
experience they gain in identifying themselves with the con- 
temporary participants. In countless instances, biography can 
form the connecting link between history and the pertinent geo- 
graphical associations, adding reality to both. For example, the 
biography of John Hancock throws considerable light on the 
geography as well as the business and commercial life of 
Colonial New England. The geographical features of Virginia 
may be stressed in the story of the life of George Washington. 
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The importance of navigable rivers, upon which sailed the trad- 
ing vessels of America and the Old World, may be studied. A 
definite program of relating the consideration of biography 
to the study of history can aid materially both in encouraging 
the habit of reading worth-while literature and in arousing an 


phy in the teaching of Ameri- 
d to select only the traditional 


n, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Thomas Jefferson. Many interesting biographies of these heroes 
of the American Revolution are 


Biography 


Librarians 
I g lists of selected biographies to 
aid both teachers and pupils. All social Studies teachers who 

nd it advantageous to read Ed- 
ward O'Neill's book, A History of American Biography, 1800— 
1935. There are numerous such aids available for the selection 
show the personal elements in 


Carpenter, H. M., Gateways to American History. "Hall of Fame” 
Selections. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. 
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Eaton, A. T., Treasure for the Taking: A Book List for Boys and 
Girls. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1946. 


Locasa, H., Historical Fiction and Other Ready Reference for His- 
tory Classes in Junior and Senior High Schools. Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Company, 1951. 


Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries. Annual Supple- 
ments. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. 


The success or failure of any attempt to make extensive use 
of biography in the history course, like other phases of the 
teaching-learning situation, depends largely upon the person- 
ality, knowledge, and skill of the teacher. In most situations, 
time is too limited to permit the devotion of class time to ade- 
quate discussion of the lives of even a brief list of representative 
personalities. The problem, then, becomes concerned with 
techniques and procedures of stimulating a program of outside 
reading, with selection of biographies and methods of applying 
the results of individual effort to augment the information and 
enjoyment of the entire class. 


Historical fiction 


Historical fiction, like biography, contributes to the under- 
Standing of history. Good fiction with factual, authentic back- 
ground has great institutional value because the lively narrative 
attracts and then sustains the pupil’s interest. Historical fiction 
gives depth and meaning to events, adds color, warmth, and 
reality to the various phases of life in the past, and may well 
serve as the starting point for a genuine interest in history. 
Both historical fiction and biography help solve the problem of 
providing for individual differences. 

Fortunately for the teacher of history there has been a notable 
increase recently in the number of books appearing in both 
fields: notably, the American Landmark Series featuring such 
titles as Lee and Grant at Appomattox, The Monitor and the 
Merrimac, and Gettysburg. 
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Titles cover a wide range of reading interests and abilities. 
The books are attractive, interesting, and very readable. It has 
been customary to warn teachers to be critical in their evalua- 
tion of historical fiction and of bio 
longer imperative. The number of au 


» including Scenery, costumes, and habits of people. 
To bring bygone years toa 


spirit of the contemporary and 
to make history read like an accurate report chronicled in a 
newspaper today, is the office of the historiographer, the histori- 
m teacher. Each brings in noted 


garden country — for 
iptions of Carmer in Listen for a 
son, Dark Trees to the Wind, 
rums by Boyd. The extraordinary 


ave filled and will continue to fill 
rations, 


Much has been written con- 
ons of the 


slaveholding South and the 
war between the states. 

Among the others, Cooper 
for native American instea, 
has a good Story, 


and women of th 


in The Spy (1821) started the vogue 


d of English romances. The Spy 
throws the glamor of romanc 
€ Revolution 
acter, Harvey Birch, 


men of every nation, 
hope or possibility of 
in an easy style, it is 
adventure enough 


€ over the men 


reward. Although the story 
à narrative that shows creat 


for a dozen novels. 
novels useful for their historical atmosp 


is not written 
ive vigor and 
Cooper wrote many 
here. The American 
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Puritan period of New England is reflected in Hawthorne's 
generally gloomy romances. Although Hawthorne's historical 
knowledge may be open to question, he was a skillful writer. 
Chapters could be devoted to review and criticism of the English, 
American, and foreign historical novel. 

The reading of historical fiction may be encouraged by recog- 
nizing the pupil's contribution through epochal projects or- 
ganized by personal initiation. Such credit may be based on the 
Pupil's report on each novel, developing the historical back- 
ground, the personalities delineated, the events of historical in- 
terest described, an epitome of the plot, and an evaluation of 
the merits of the book as history. The best of these papers may 
be read aloud to the class. On the bulletin board may be posted 
lists of books read by pupils, giving each pupil status for the 
leisure-time effort. Likewise passages on definite epochal events 
may be read by the teacher from vivid historical novels. Recog- 
Nition in both history and English may be accorded the con- 
Scientious pupil. 

Through definite graphic illustrations, the bulletin board 
May portray the progressive movement of a story, and each day 
Some pupil can develop his part of the tale. To illustrate: for 
Northwest Passage by Kenneth Roberts, one might use minia- 
ture cut-outs showing all movements of this segment of the 
American Revolution — the British Redcoats in glowing crim- 
Son uniforms against a blue background, the drab Colonials, in 
contrast, portraying the story for the class and exciting their 
daily interest. The same could be done for the strategies of the 
Civil War with such books as Richard Carvel or the Virginian. 
Teachers should make a special effort to find stories to answer 
the drives and urges of their students. 


Poetry 


Poetry is also an important supplement in history. The 
rhythms and lyric qualities have a natural appeal for all ages 
and bring to life the colorful words and ringing phrases that add 
much to easy understanding and visualizing of a scene. Poetry 
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is an excellent means of depicting man's existence and place 
in a generation. Of course, some historical poems need class- 
room discussion for clarification and fuller understanding. pe 
example, Walt Whitman's poem, O Captain! My Captain! 
probably one of the best poems about Lincoln, is full of meta- 
phor and poetical imagery that stimulate lively class discussion 
and development. “Captain,” “ships,” 


“voyages,” and so on 
take on new meaning in this poem. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! u 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather'd every rack, the 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 


O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


prize we sought is won, 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 


Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths — for you the shores 
a-crowding, 


For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 


This arm beneath your head! 


It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


WALT WHITMAN 


11B. E. Stevenson, Poems of American History (Boston: -Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1922), pp. 537-38. Used by permission of 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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Ballads and narrative poetry are easily understood by all 
groups. The pupil lives the poem and the event. The experi- 
ence gained from reading poetry is delightful. Through read- 
ing, study, and discussion of these poems, the pupil learns 
qualities that constitute good poetry. Both oral and silent read- 
ing have their place in the educational scheme: skills developed 
in oral reading give a richer, fuller appreciation of the poetry 
and make the group practice in active and attentive listening 
more significant. 

Poetry relating to American history usually presents a phase 
Or movement in our development and growth written by con- 
temporaries or by later poets. Burton Egbert Stevenson in his 
excellent anthology, Poems of American History, has collected 
both kinds. The material is well organized for reference and 


class use. Each chapter presents a particular epoch; “The Dis- 


covery of America,” "Independence," “The West and the 
New Nations" are typical of this organization. 

Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp by John A. Lomax 
is popular, and the various songs and lyrics furnish an en- 
thusiastic appreciation for the audacious spirit and life of the 
old West. Such poems as The Old Mackenzie Trail and The 
Call of the Plains give the true atmosphere of the portrait of 
the land and of the men and women. 


"Folk songs, ballads and other native music are an important 
resource in teaching American history. Music studied historically is 
an authentic record of the past. American history may be articulated 
with the arts in the following ways: (1) the artistic record of the 
American past and the American scene may be drawn upon for its 
reportorial value; (2) in a study of the development of American 
culture, the relation of artistic expression to political, social, and 
€conomic forces active in various periods may be’stressed; (3) the 
various moods and attitudes of artists who are interpreting the 
contemporary scene may be used to determine some of the social, 
€conomic, and cultural crosscurrents of our times; and (4) the 
Increase in popular interest in the arts, the advancing standards of 
appreciation, and the wider base of general acceptance of all artistic 
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expression may be taken as a vindication of the democratic belief in 


the efficacy of education and in the improvability of the common 
man.” 12 


The culture of any country is brilliant] 
When studying a particular region — 
materials gathered from the library ca 
with narrative poetry. The teacher m 
chosen poems that animate the delineation of the cultural pat- 
tern. Paul Bunyan: Saga of the Woodsmen and the North por- 
trays the lonely vastness of the northern primeaval forests and 
the emotional grip nature has on the imagination of their in- 
habitants. Evangeline reflects the culture of the French- 
Canadian community — its religious aspects, its political re- 
sentments. The teacher will find many other narrative and 


ecting the cultural pattern of other 
countries. 


y reflected in its poetry. 
for example, Canada — 
n readily be integrated 
ay present several well- 


Numerous approaches ma: 


of poetry. A poem effectivel 
interest and enthusiasm. Gr 


door to pleasurable class e 


y be employed in the presentation 
y read by the teacher can engender 
oup reading of poetry can open the 
xperiences. Choral reading opens 
T group reading and appreciation 
cordings of authoritative readings 
nterpreter are significant. Singing 


th musical accompaniment provides 


a popular activity for both tea 


have successfully compose 


- Dramatizing 
poetry provides an Opportuni 
development. Each pupil 
tion. In order to inaugurat: 
to the fusion of poetry witl 
should enlist the assistance 
ning the work and activitie: 


5, teaching the poems, and granting 
credit for achievement, 


12 H. R. Anderson, "Summa: 


ry of Recommendations for Teachers and 
istrators," op. cit., p. 497. 


Admin- 
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History and the stimulation of reading 


Collateral and supplementary reading aid greatly in the study 
in turn, the study of history can do much to 
stimulate the growth of integrated reading interests. The plan- 
ning of a program of reading — for pleasure as well as for in- 
formation — should be a definite part of the planning of a 
h a program should include periodicals as 
of history may well 


of history, and, 


history course. Suc 
well as books. The inexperienced teacher 
ask, “How, in a course already overburdened with content 


material, can time be spared for the promotion of any reading 
except purely reference material?” However, if, in the social 
studies, outcomes are to be measured in terms of habits, skills, 
and interests acquired as well as information gained, it becomes 
evident that the history course that has produced a group of 
confirmed readers of worth-while material has served its pur- 
pose well. 

Some of the major p 
Program of collateral reading are 


oints to be considered in inaugurating a 
listed below. 


A. Materials 
l. What materials hav 
2. Which of these are suited to the lev 
3. Which are related to the course content? 
4. To what extent are these easily available in the school or 


public library? 
5. What are the possibilities of additional acquisitions? 


6. What is the most practical and logical sequence? 
7. Which should be read by all members of the class? 
8. Which should be suggested for individual reading? 


e been published? 
el of the pupils? 


B. The Teacher 

l. Is his interest in reading genuine? 

2. What is the extent of his knowledge of the materials? 

3. Does he have sufficient knowledge of his pupils' knowledge 
and progressive needs? B 
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4. Does he have the personality and ability to transmit his 
interest to his pupils? 


C. Initiation of the Program 


l. What is the best point of departure in relation to the 
reading interests and abilities of the pupils? 


2. How much class time can be spent in gaining interest? 


3. What amount of reading can pupils be expected to do 
without feeling they are unduly burdened? 


4. What teaching aids can be applied to stimulate and main- 
tain interest? 

5. How shall accomplishment be ade 
out destroying interest? 

6. What are the possibilities of coo 


with the English department in the 
reports? 


quately checked with- 


peration and integration 
matter of required book 


To be completely effective any program of collateral reading 
for the social studies should be instituted as a coordinated effort 
of the entire department and carried throu 
sequence on each grade level, 
plished by any teacher in the c 
work, particularly in the junio 
habit, once begun, seems to gail 
Among the means which can b 
the reading 


gh in progressive 
However, much can be accom- 
ourse of a year's or a semester's 
r high school, since the reading 
n momentum of its own accord. 


€ applied effectively to stimulate 
program are the following: 


l. In the classroom 


4) Bulletin board displays; 


exhibits of books and book 
jackets 


b) Pictures, portraits 


c) Talks or readings by the teacher and 
d) Reports, 
contests 

€) Recordings and films 
f) Radio and television 


pupils 


Panel discussions, group discussions, quiz 
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2. In the library 
a) Bulletin board displays 
b) Book exhibits 
c) Talks by librarians 
d) Browsing corner or shelves 
€) Reading lists 
3. General 


a) Reading clubs 


b) Assembly programs 
c) Commemoration of special holidays and birthdays 


d) Films shown in local theaters; radio programs 
) Planned summer reading 
f) Book week programs 


Q 


History through special devices 


There are many devices and techniques for enlivening the 
study of history. The social studies teacher should be con- 
stantly on the alert for new ideas and for devices that may be 
adapted to add interest to phases of history. A section of the 
history file devoted to the systematic collection of simple aids 
collected and developed by the pupils themselves and for the 
teacher’s potential ideas for vitalizing the teaching of history 
will prove a valuable source of suggestions in planning class- 


room activities. 


Cartoons. Boundless possibilities may be found for the appli- 
cation of cartoons to the teaching of history. Many of the im- 
portant issues in American history were depicted freely in con- 
temporary cartoons; in some cases, the cartoon has been instru- 
mental in affecting the course of history. A series of cartoons 
by Thomas Nast aided in exposing the Tweed Ring and were 
inda annl in alerting the people of New York City 

overthrow Boss Tweed. Cartoons have played an 
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important part in many a political campaign and have been 
used as a protest agent to mold public opinion during war 
and peace. 

A collection of cartoons of historical significance can be 
utilized in many ways to create interest and throw light on our 
history. The cultural value in connection with the considera- 
tion of cartoons has been somewhat neglected. Through the 
use of cartoons in history classes, pupils may become familiar 
with cartoon symbols and their meaning — Uncle Sam, John 
Bull, John Q. Public, the elephant and the donkey (Thomas 
Nast created these); Mars, the olive branch, the dove, the tiger, 
the bear, the eagle, the bulls and the bears — and learn to 
interpret correctly the cartoons in daily newspapers. 


Slogans and. Sayings. A wealth of historical slogans and fa- 
mous sayings are a part of our heritage from the past. These 
should be directly related to the events and times whose spirit 
they represent. Slogans may be used as a means of introduction, 
as interesting and valuable sidelights, or — since we certainly 
need a little levity in the classroom — as the basis for games 
and quiz contests. Pupils should be encouraged to make a col- 
lection of the sayings and slogans of each historical period from 
“No taxation without representation” to “Blood, sweat, and 


tears.” A single slogan that has been adequately taught may 
enable the pupil to recall a whole series of events. 


Songs and Music. Playing much the same part in American 
history as slogans and sayings, folk songs, war songs, patriotic 
songs, and campaign songs reflect the sentiments of the people. 
The stories behind the origin and importance of our national 
music and songs are an important part of our heritage, but all 
too frequently the pupils’ only knowledge of them is limited 
to the singing of America, The Star Spangled Banner, and per- 
haps their own state song in the school assembly. Yankee Doodle 
of the Revolution and the great songs of the Civil War period, 
such as The Battle Cry of Freedom, Tenting on the Old Camp 
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Ground, or Maryland, My Maryland, are seldom heard and 
still more seldom explained historically. The songs of World 
War I, Over There, Keep the Home Fires Burning, and others 
are known only to the older generation. Many excellent pop- 
ular songs that were born of World War II illustrate the temper 
and spirit of the people and signs of the period. 

It seems obvious that social studies teachers have neglected a 
vital opportunity not only to enrich the teaching of history but 
also to provide pupils with an adequate knowledge of an im- 
portant phase of their cultural heritage. Every teacher of his- 
tory, in spite of an inadequate knowledge of music or inability 
to sing, can encourage this aspect of learning. A specific program 
should be planned which will include all the songs and music 
of historical significance. In close cooperation with the music 
department, each song may be given adequate attention in con- 
nection with the period of history with which it is connected. 
A carefully selected collection of records of such songs and 
music in the learning laboratory might be used to achieve the 
same purpose, but this method would require much more time 


on the part of the social studies teacher. 


Conclusion 


History assumes a major role in the social studies program 
at the secondary level. American history fovea Ol DEritige 
and the established traditions of our country. World history 
unfolds the past and develops a knowledge of modern civiliza- 
tion. History should be made to live and be real so that the 
learner can grasp the stream of events that are enacted as a 
drama before his eyes. The study of history presents a teacher 
With many rich opportunities to stimulate the student in acquir- 
ing information and much worth-while knowledge. Many ma- 
terials, activities, and experiences should be provided and 
guided in order to give the learner many helps and much assist- 
ance in the work of acquiring a finer appreciation and meaning 


` 
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of the story of history. Instruction in every history course should 


be of the highest quality to produce a well-informed and demo- 
cratic American citizen. 
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THE STUDY AND 
TEACHING OF GEOCRAPHY 


EDUCATORS WILL AGREE with the concept that geo- 
graphic education is becoming increasingly important in the 
modern secondary school curriculum. The need for instruction 
in this field becomes more evident as the United States plays a 
greater role in world affairs. 

Geography is an old as well as a new science. Civilization is 
geographic; world events are tied to specific places on the globe. 
Geography is the study and interpretation of the distribution 
of the physical and cultural features on the surface of the earth. 
This subject may be considered both a natural and a social sci- 
ence because it is based upon the natural and the social factors 
and their relationships. Modern geography also presents us with 
an understanding of the world in which we live. It furnishes 
an opportunity for genuine exploration and research. In anal- 
yzing man’s pursuits in the various parts of the world, we must 
understand and appreciate the influence of climate, weather, 
Natural resources, transportation facilities, and the general 


characteristics of the specific areas. 


physical and partly a social science. 

relate facts of the natural environ- 

ment to facts and problems of the socio-economic environment. In 

me respect geography is one of the few sciences that attempt to 

see the apparently widening gap between the physical and the 

These Sciences. Its position, although a difficult one, is of rapidly 
asing importance in the modern world. 


i Modern geography is partly a 
t seeks, among other things, to 


1N. A. Ben; 1 
: gtson and W. Van Royen, Fundamentals of Economic Ge 
3rd ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. v. ography, 
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Objectives of geographic education 


One method of formulating objectives is to state them in 
terms of major understandings, desired attitudes, interests, ap- 
preciations, values, skills, and behaviors. This method is de- 
veloped in the following: ? 


I. Major Understandings 
l. To recognize the importance of the 


environmental factors and the interde 
nations 


interrelationship of 
pendence of regions and of 


2. To recognize how and wh 
human adjustment in one 
others, and how the adjust 


y regions differ as they do, how 
part of the world is made different from 
ment in one region affects that of another 
3. To recognize the importance of wise utilization of our land 
and other natural resources 

4. To recognize regional maladjustment 

5. To understand the environ 
the world out of which s 
cause the world's peoples 


ments of the different nations of 
pring local and regional problems which 
to think and act as they do 

6. To gain a sympathetic underst: 


«M anding of, and respect for, the 
conditions and problems of the 


1 I people of other countries, which are 
associated with and grow out of the kind of land in which they live, 
and to help the pupil get the point of view of foreign peoples 


7. To understand the geographic basis of industry, of transpor- 
tation, of peace, and of war 


8. To understand that chan 


: S ges in transportation methods will 
continue to modify the paths of commerce, develop new industrial 
regions, change the land, water, and air utilizations, alter cultures, 
cause decline and fall of nations and empires 

9. To see the whole of the w 


9. To s orld's picture, to understand our 
position in it and our relation to it 


10. To recognize that the economic, political, and social con- 
ditions, problems, and conflicts of peoples in various parts of the 
world, are in part an outgrowth of their natural environments or 
of their use of their environments 

11. To recognize that many factors other than the natural-social, 


? Reprinted from Bulletin 412, Course of Study in Geography for Secondary 
Schools, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 1951, pp 
20-21. 
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historical, economic, and political contribute to an understanding 


Of man's use of natural resources 

12. To recognize that living patterns in the different regions of 
the world are related to varying natural environmental conditions 
, and that the specialization in work which 
these differences has contributed heavily to 


. and social interdependence of peoples of 


throughout the world 
in part grows out of 
the economic, political 
the world 


Il. Desirable Attitudes, Interests, Appreciations, Values 


J. To appreciate the interdependent nature of contemporary 
society 
2. To appreciate the function of each group of people in the 
design of the whole 
3. To be cooperative 
4. To have respect for achievements of other peoples 
_5. To develop intellectual curiosity, open-mindedness, critical- 
mindedness, and mental honesty 
6. To create a habit of thinking in terms of the entire globe 
7. To develop learning experiences which will give our youth 
Opportunities to look at affairs from a geographical point of view 
8. To be tolerant of the opinions and beliefs of others 
9. To take an interest in worthwhile leisure activities 
10. To value the place and worth of all peoples in the com- 
munity, state, nation, and world 
_ ll. To think critically about local, state, national, and interna- 
tional problems 
12. To think realistically in terms of specific regions, specific 
Peoples, and their specific problems 
13. To appreciate the love of freedom felt by all peoples 
14. To develop attitudes which will make "one world" possible 


Id. To develop interests in reading geographic materials 


HI. Skills and Behaviors to Be Developed through Classroom 
Practice 
" I Securing geographic information from landscapes, pictures, 
aps, globes, graphs, statistics, and reading materials 
a 2. Interpreting and evaluating current events, especially those 
international importance 
3. Preparing and presenting data by means of maps, charts 
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models, specimens, statistics, tables, slides, 
pictorial materials, motion pictures, and v 

4. Raising significant geog: 
and effectively organizing fact 
solve geographic problems. 

5. Thinking accurately, following directions, making effective 
use of the dictionary, atlas, textbook, etc. 

6. Working in groups or committees 

7. Evaluating work and tools of learning 

8. Applying geographic know. 
and interpreting present and past 


9. Discussing major problems that grow out of our industrial 
and economic development 


10. Using library facilities 


ll. Collecting data by field trips and by contacting individual 
persons, agencies, and authoritativ. 


e agencies 
12. Coordinating work with other learnings 


graphs, radio speeches, 
vritten materials 


raphic problems from facts gained 
s from various sources in order to 


ledge as an aid in understanding 
events 


Kinds of geography 


Geography in the Past has been considered chiefly as a physical 


science and has emphasized primarily the physical features of 
the earth. As a resul 


Scography is concerned with the poP- 
its a give 


n area, the resources that 
s made o 


f these resources, and their 


neighbors or in prosecuting a war. 

The wars in which the U 
the importance of this bra 
strains and stresses betwee 
Mexicans and Americans 


nited States has been engaged show 
nch of geography, for it reveals the 
n peoples; for example, between the 
in 1846-1848, the Civil War of 1861— 
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1865, the Spanish American War of 1898 and World Wars I 
and II— all of which involved rivalries of nations and new 
geographical situations. During World War II Germany sought 
to annex territories with German population and to unite all 
into a powerful nation. One can see the ambitions of Japan to 
become a continental power after the defeat of Russia, when 
it annexed Korea and took Manchuria. These instances illus- 
trate the fact that war is geographically conditioned. The na- 
tions study the realities which confront them in a world of more 
and more limited spaces, as population increases, and seek to 


keep abreast of each other. 


Physical geography might be termed physiography, giving 
the lay of the land and its structural characteristics, its mountain 
ranges, rivers, lakes and like features, including climate and 
soil characteristics. Some boundaries are defined by nature, as 
for example, the island of Cuba or the Danish peninsula, 
whereas other boundaries may be marked by a straight line, as 
the western borders between Canada and the United States. 

In general, this department covers the various elements of 
the natural environment — location, climate, surface or relief, 
Soil, minerals, water supply, native plants and animals, and 
Oceanic borders, if any. Location leads naturally to a view of 
how their people live, whether they have maritime outlets, 
whether the lands are too cold for agriculture, and how these 
lands are related to contiguous areas. Important in this study 
is the surface or relief of thet region, which gives a clue to the 
distribution of population and their occupations. Differences in 
soil fertility make for differences in living; compare the areas 
of the Nile Valley and the adjacent Sahara. Mineral resources 
and the extent to which they are produced account for the 
Progress of a people. Many a potentially rich country is neg- 
lected because, for example, the inhabitants are ignorant of 
technology, the ability to transform the riches of the valleys and 


hills into things of service, and to develop manufacturing enter- 
prises. 
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The physical geographer studies physical factors, and he 
analyzes them with reference to their possible application to 
commerce and industry and other projects. These physical 
factors are basic forces in shaping human affairs, especially in- 
dustrially and agriculturally. Professionally trained geographers 
in such government bureaus as the Geologic Survey and the 


Forest Service emphasize the significance of physical geography 
in the making of a prosperous nation. 


Physical geography embraces stu 
of weather, climatology, land for 
water bodies and drainage, 


dies of cartography, the elements 
ms or morphology of the land, 
soil, natural vegetation, and animal life. 


Economic geography is related to commerce. Economic ge- 
ography shows the effect of the material resources of a region 
upon the economic activities of the people. It considers the pro- 
vision made for producing and distributing all kinds of goods 
from the geographic viewpoint. It considers the environments 
and the relation between different areas and their exchanges of 
goods and material resources, 


Economic geography 
of the different parts o 
that differences in the 


investigates the diversity of basic resources 
f the world. It tries to evaluate the effects 
physical environment have upon the utiliza- 
tion of these resources. It studies differences in economic develop- 


ment in different regions or countries of the world. It studies trans- 
portation, trade routes, and 


trade resulting from this differential 

development and as affected by the physical environment.4 
The student is referred to the excellent v 
Bengtson and Van Royen, Fundamentals o 
raphy, for details concerning the various mi 
resources, the forests, water power, 
merce, the petroleum industry, and 
ing details. In general, raw 
nomic geography. By dely 


olume written by 
f Economic Geog- 
nerals, agricultural 
transportation, and com- 
other absorbingly interest- 
commodities form the basis of eco- 
ing into one commodity, such as 


3 Bengtson and Van Royen, op. cit. 


» p. 10. 
4 Bengtson and Van Royen, loc. cit 
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iron, with some depth and degree of detail, one can become 
acquainted with the method of economic investigation and 
cover numerous aspects of geography, geology, metallurgy, and 


technology of production and fabrication. 
'The following is an example of materials and objectives of 


a course in economic geography at the tenth grade level: 


Objectives 

l. To develop ability to understand the effect of surface features 
and climate upon the life and character of people in a particular 
region; and upon the products, markets, and transportation of the 
region. 

2. To give students a better understanding of geographic refer- 
ences with which they come in contact through the radio, press, and 


movies. 
3. To teach students to understand the economic factors which 


influence domestic and foreign trade. 

4. To develop the ability to recognize the interdependence of 
nations by a study of their industries, products, trade routes, and 
immigration. a 

5. To help students interpret maps, charts, pictures, graphs, and 
Beographic statistics. . 

6. To develop in students the ability to apply this learning to 
their everyday living in the community and in traveling. 

7- To develop a sympathetic approach to the economic problems 
found in various global regions. 

Definition and Scope 

l. Economic geography is the study of present-day commerce and 
industry, or the ways and means by which the people secure the 
things they use. 

2. Commerce occurs where there is a surplus of commodities in 
one place and a scarcity in another. 

39. Commerce requires transportation and the ability to pay on 
the part of the purchaser. 

4. Domestic commerce refers to trade within countries; foreign 
commerce refers to trade among countries. 


.5: Commerce is necessary because of geographical or national 
differences. 
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6. The natural factors are: soil, topography, resources, coastline, 
location, and climate.5 


Human geography shows the adaptation of people to their 
natural environment. Location, climate, nearness to water, and 
kind of population are related to knowledge of the practical 


sciences and to business management. Some populations are 


more resourceful than others and have a higher standard of 
living and health, together with cultural advancement; some 
areas have cultural limitations. Man is, however, learning to 


adjust his environment to his Own uses instead of being at the 
mercy of natural forces. 


There are many human items of interest to the 
contrast to natural ones like 
features. The human elements 


and land utilization, the distribution of population, and ways 
of using the available mineral resources. The cultural aspects 
are assets consisting of acquired knowledge and skills, ability 
to use machinery and equipment. The density of population in 
New England is not explained entirely by the resources at hand 
there, but by such historical circumstances as early settlement 
and nearness to Europe. In effect, relationships between specific 
groups of population and their natural environment are studies, 
though general environment is not to be regarded as a cause 
of cultural values. The relationship between the resources and 
cultural assets is surveyed. Much depends on the energy and 
culture of peoples involved, and less on the physical features. 
for man by his own activity can make even the desert bloom. 


Cultural or human geography serves to show how the kinds of 
people who inhabit certain areas of th 


developed certain ways of life, 


geographer 1n 
climate, minerals, and surface 
one may consider are farming 


e globe live and have 


Such a study is not merely descriptive but seeks to explain 
in a scientific manner human items — how people have adjusted 


5 Adapted from Economic Geography, A Course of Study for Grades 10B and 
10A Newark Secondary Schools (Newark, N. J: Newark Board of Education, 
1951), pp.1-2. 
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themselves to their environments. The main emphasis on cul- 
tural geography as a social science is upon man-made features 
and how and why population is distributed as it is. Such a 
study gives pupils an understanding of different kinds of people 
and their ways and offers some explanation of the shaping 


forces at work. 


Social or human geography embraces economic geography, social 
geography in the strict sense of the word, political geography, histor- 
ical geography, and certain others phases of geography.* 


Regional geography is the integration of all or selected branches 
of systematic geography, focused on a particular place on the earth. 
Almost all geographers agree that the clearest view of geography is 
to be obtained in regional geography when the geographer observes, 
describes, and interprets the relationships between the natural en- 


vironment and man's activities in a given area.* 


Modern geography 

Modern geography is a dynamic study for acquiring knowl- 
edge of the world in which the individual lives. It is never 
Static but rather changing in scope, always affecting the current 
society. The natural sciences and social sciences are linked 
through geography. It serves as a foundation for studying our 
major present day problems. It makes a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the content of our educational program and aids the 
student to understand better his own local community and the 
State in which he resides. 

The modern approach to the teaching of geography is the 
global framework of society. We no longer think of the con- 
tinents as isolated by the vast expanses of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans but as neighbors around a common inland sea. The old 
geography was concerned with an Eastern and a Western Hemi- 
sphere in which the continents were subdivided into more or 
less self-sufficient political units. Modern geography is con- 


$ Bengtson and Van Royen, loc. cit. 
Course of Study in Geography for Secondary Schools, op. cit., p- 19. 
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cerned with the world as a unit and stresses an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the people in every land. 

Today, geography is coming to the fore in the study of inter- 
national relations. In order to understand our own country and 
its problems, it is necessary to know something about the loca- 
tion and the problems of other nations. 

Because of the events of World War I and II, the basic content 
of geographic studies has been expanded, though there is a 
shifting emphasis on various topical additions to the curriculum 
from time to time, a new world background has come into view- 

Units dealing with “How Can We Help to Promote a Better 
Understanding and Appreciation of Other Peoples?” and “What 
Factors Influence the International Activities of Our Nation?” 
have brought a world viewpoint and converted geography into 
a global study. Certain concepts are being replaced with a more 
accurate picture of the world’s areas and distances. For example, 
the distances across the North Pole represent short cuts between 
the principal cities of Europe, Asia, and North America, which 


may be the future chief routes of aerial transportation because 
of the shorter flying time. 


Modern geography is in 


part a physical science, in part a social 
science. As, 


among other things, it attempts to relate facts of the 
physical environment to those of the social environment, it is one 


of the few sciences which tries to bridge the apparently widening 


gap between the two great groups of the physical and the social 
sciences. Its position is a difficult one, but an extremely important 
one.8 


Geography in the secondary school 


To accomplish the current objectives for geographic educa- 
tion and meet the needs of youth, instruction in geography must 
be included in the secondary, as v 


vell as the elementary, cur- 
riculum. 


If such instruction ceases at the seventh or eighth 
grade, it becomes incomplete and ineffective. Pupils of the ele- 
8 Bengtson and Van Royen, loc. cit. 
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mentary and junior high school are relatively immature and 
therefore incapable of grasping the full significance of geo- 
graphic implications. Geography in the secondary school pro- 
gram should therefore serve to renew previous knowledge of 
geography and to open new and broader avenues of interest 
and understanding. A functional study of geography can con- 


tribute in guiding the growth of pupils. Such instruction aids 


in meeting their needs, problems, goals, and responsibilities in 


our contemporary society. The following offerings in geography 
are typical of what can be done in developing a modern pro- 


gram: 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


Scope and Sequence in the Secondary Schools 

The scope and sequence for grades seven to twelve recognize that: 

l. There is definite gradation of geographic principles, learning 
difficulties, and their functional values to the learner. There must 
be sequential order in geography education. "This should consider 
both subject sequences and the maturing needs of students. 

2. Specific geographic principles, experiences, and the learning 
materials involved vary in their functional values. Careful selection 
of learning activities and materials is necessary. 

3. The principle of adjacency, or proximity, of regions should be 
applied in setting up a sequence of units. 

4. Although some political units are so similar that they may be 
grouped together for study of basic principles, the learner should 
acquire definite understandings of each of the countries studied 
and the applications of these understandings to his own life and 
community. 

5. Regions and problems vary as to their respective social im- 
portance. 

6. The geographical nomenclature that occurs in phases of day- 
to-day living must be taught. 

7. There should be an emphasis upon the building of initial con- 
cepts and the use of those concepts in other fields of knowledge and 
In other phases of geography and of living. 


9 Course of Study in Geography for Secondary Schools, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
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Grave SEveN — How Can We Get Along with Other People? 


GRADE ErcHr — How Is Man Influenced by Geographic Condi- 
tions? 


Grave NiNE — What Conditions Make Pennsylvania the Keystone 
State? 


GRADE TEN — How Can We Use and Conserve Our Natural and 
Economic Resources? 


Grave ELEVEN —How Can V 


Ve More Fully Appreciate Our Amer- 
ican Neighbors? 


Grave TwrLvE— How Can W 


€ Contribute to International 
Peace? 


WISCONSIN10 


A two-year sequence with units in world geography and world 
history molded into an organization that will result in a clear, com- 
posite, unified picture of dynamic cultural patterns and movements. 


Two separate but correlated courses: probably world geography in 
the ninth and world history in the tenth year. 


Grapes NINE AND TEN — 


A Study of the World and Its People 
Combining World History 


and World Geography 


NiNTH GRADE — Geographic World Patterns 


TENTH GRADE — World History Course 


OREGON 


NINTH GRADE — Orientation, World Geography and Civilizations, 
and Northwest Resources 


TENTH GRADE — World History 


WoRLD CULTURES — 


A Two-Year Alternative 
Ninth and Tenth Gra 


Plan Combining 
de Social Studies 


10 Selected from Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 14 
(Madison: State Dept. of Education, 


1947), pp. 29-50. Courtesy of Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Pro; 


gram. 
11 Selected from Guide to Secon 


^ ndary Education in Oregon, 1951-1953 (Salem: 
State Dept. of Education, 1951), pp. 135-42. 
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This is the alternative program for ninth and tenth grade social 
studies whereby the work in orientation, Northwest resources, world 
geography and civilizations, and world history is combined in a two- 
year sequence extending through grades nine and ten. Since an 
adequate treatment of geography and present-day civilization can- 
not be accomplished without some knowledge of historical back- 


ground, plans for fusing the two subjects into a two-year course are 
offered. 


Geography and our own community 


The student as well as the adult should be well informed 


about the geography of his own community, county, and state. 


The neighborhood community is an excellent point of de- 
parture for the study of geography on all levels of instruction. 
The teacher should arouse the pupils’ interest in knowing the 
community better by listing its chief features of interest and 
pointing out the origin of the name and first site of the town. 


The early history of the area often presents a fascinating story 
How do the natural resources of 


for any group of students. 
way the people live? What in- 


the community influence the v 
fluence has geography had upon the location of industries? The 


geographic setting where they live and work is an important 
interest in their everyday life. The familiar landscape of valleys, 
rivers, forests, and hills begins to hold new meaning. The in- 
dustries and natural resources furnish an insight to occupational 
Opportunities in a particular community. Environmental ma- 
terial is abundant and should be utilized in teaching. By know- 
ing better his own community, a student can more fully under- 
Stand state, national, and world situations. Such information 
about his own community and state provides a personal iden- 
tification for the student. It reveals to him the relation of his 
community to the rest of the world and increases his apprecia- 
Ron of the efforts of the people in building the country. It 
sh A z 
E.g em the growth ofa democratic society and the place 
nt in his society. This growing knowledge of and 
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relationship to the community will make him more capable of 
assuming his responsibilities as a citizen. 


Geography unifies with other subjects 


Through the efforts of the teacher, geography may be related 
to other content fields, such as English, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and history. Careful planning of the different units 
of study will afford greater Opportunities for learning and ap» 
preciation of the importance of geography. The following uni- 


fied plan is a good example of Seography's relationship to 
English.12 


Unit 1. Orientation to New School Environment 
Understanding through Language 

The World Community 

Global Patterns Determined by Climate 
The Tropical Rain Forest 

The Savannas 

Tropical Deserts Friendly or Hostile to Man 
Mediterranean Lands 

Humid Subtropical Lands 

The Marine Climate 

The Humid Continental Climate 


Middle Latitude Steppes and Deserts 
The Taiga 


The Polar Regions 


KRONE SHHMIAD o N 


Books of High Interest Level and Low Ability Reading 
In all social studies courses where they will assist pupils in 
he content, geographic ma- 
Separate course in geography 
curriculum, the teacher will 
ication of the pupils’ knowl- 


udy Guide for Grade Seven 
ools, 1951), pp.1-85. 


12 Adapted from Suggested Sty 


(Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: Grand Rapids Public sch, 
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edge of geography as it relates to the subject matter involved. 
In other situations, it will be necessary for each social studies 
teacher to assume the responsibility of teaching, or at least re- 
viewing, the basic geographic concepts that apply to the specific 
situation. 


History has been defined as "geography set in motion." 
Geography is an essential part of every history course. In fact, 
it would be impossible to present United States history without 
a consideration of geographic materials. The physical charac- 
teristics of the New World determined the course of exploration, 
the location of settlements, the routes of expansion, the growth 
Of cities, and so on. Geography fuses just as naturally with 
ancient, modern, world, and European history. For example, 
the growth and decline of ancient civilizations, the European 
rivalries for power, and the conflict of world economic interests 
Should be interpreted in the light of their geographic back- 


ground. 
History is correlated v 


a greater extent than in America, 
increasing the connection between the two. Some historians 


have made extravagant claims for the influence of geographic 
but men can overcome 


vith geography in European schools to 
but American teachers are 


determinants on the course of events, 
the effects of bad location and terrain. However, geographical 
environment has something to do with the history of nations 
and their rivalries. One has to consider the economic, the socio- 
logical, and other aspects in order not to become limited to one 
aspect of geographical study. Facts are the raw ingredients of 
ideas, and the way they are manipulated determines whether 
the course is historical, geographical, or another course of study. 
The fact-boundaries between the studies are not definite. 


The problems course requires a geographical approach for 
analysis and interpretation. Geography explains how our mod- 
d economic life is built around natural resoyrces and techno- 
Un advancement. Natural resources have been basic in the 

evelopr 1 i 
pment of all nations of the world. Occupations, through 
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the concentration or migration of population, social institu- 
tions, and industrial and economic organization, have deter- 
mined the structure of society. The chief social and economic 
problems of the modern world have risen, in one form or an- 
other, from the complexities of this social structure. 


Current events depend, for proper interpretation, upon à 
knowledge of modern geography. In the discussion of world 
news events, we must be ready and able to draw upon geographic 
detail for clarification. News items should be located geographi- 
cally and regional implications noted. 


Maps 


Maps are an indispensable part of all social studies instruc- 
tion. Historical data relating to all phases of civilization may 
be more clearly interpreted by maps. One of the primary uses 
of the map in the social studies is to enable the pupil to locate 
the site of both past and present events. This is particularly 
desirable in the study of current history. The pupils should 
become accustomed to locating geographically the scenes of 
world happenings. Maps showing population, products, and 
industries should be studied in connection with 


housing, agricultural problems, 
management. 


units on crime, 
unemployment, and labor- 
The problem of conservation should be inter- 
preted through maps dealing with natural resources, production, 
and population. In fact, there is scarcely a topic discussed in the 
social studies class that cannot be made more realistic and mean- 
ingful through the use of an appropriate map. Maps may be 


obtained in three general forms: the globe, the relief model, 
and the flat map. 


Globes. The most accurate map is the globe. Since the globe 
is a scale model of the earth, it presents land and water areas in 
their relative size and position without the distortion that is 
inevitable on a flat map. The use of the globe in teaching the 
basic geographic facts and principles such as change of seasons, 
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zones, and time belts is essential for effective understanding. 
The study of flat maps should constantly be supplemented by 
reference to the globe. 
Separate countries and re 
of attention today in studying geography as the relations of all 
regions of the world. Our ideas of distance and direction can 


be appreciated only by study of the world as a globe. 


gions do not receive the same degree 


Relief Models. These models attempt to show the actual 
surface elevations and depressions in relicf. If well made, they 
are valuable teaching adjuncts, but they are not inexpensive. 


Flat Maps. Because a globe is too bulky and cumbersome to 
ailed study of its various divisions, flat 


be practical for a det 
's surface into two dimensions, 


maps, or projections of the earth 
must also be used. Flat maps may be made to show many differ- 


ent types of information and are frequently classified according 
to the data shown. 


Types of Flat Maps. Those that show the physical features 
valleys, plains, plateaus, rivers, 
fferences in elevation are most 
layers, ranging from deep 


of the area, such as mountains, 
and lakes are physical maps. Di 
commonly shown by contour color 
blue for deeper parts of the ocean, through green for lowlands, 
to brown and red for the highest mountains. Elevations may 


also be shown by contour lines, by hachures, or by shading to 


produce the effect of the photograph of a relief map. 


Political maps depict the political divisions and their bound- 
aries. The countries or states are distinguished by color. The 
political map usually includes such physical features as rivers 
and lakes but does not usually show elevation. 


A physical-political map combines both types of information 
In one map and is probably the most practical of the several 
types of flat maps. This is usually done by expressing the physi- 
Cal features in contour color layers on a background which 
clearly marks the political boundaries. Another but less effec- 
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tive kind of physical 


"political map is made by using hachures 
to show elevations o; 


n à political map as described above. 
Outline maps are also available for class use in different sizes. 
Large wall outline maps are of ty 
may be drawn in yellow 
background may be whit 
on the former and color 


idual pupil use. These 
political divisions and also the 


Map construction. Outl 
chased very economicall 


outline maps may be drawn in 
blackboard. Flat maps of the ] 


of the teacher, These, if well- 
» and they add interest and mean- 


The opaque projector ma 


is, 
in the opaque projector and 


3 Oday sets of 2 x 2 slides which have 
outline maps of countries of the world on them. These may 
be projected with a 9 NIS 


Proj ? slide projector or combination film- 
Strip-slide projector on ei 


ther the blackboard or large paper 
and traced. 


Common window shades can be used to make permanent wall 
maps. The outline of the map should be sketched first in pencil 
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and retraced with black paint or drawing ink. Next, boundaries, 
rivers, and other details are drawn. If different states or coun- 
tries are included, it is best to use different colors. Tempera 
colors, water colors, or colored drawing inks all work very well 
for this. Any names should be printed in black. General maps, 
political maps, economic maps, and historical maps can be made 
this way and are serviceable and effective. 


Pictorial maps axe especially effective in the junior high school 
and are easily constructed. The general outline of the map 
should be drawn on a large, heavy sheet of paper or cardboard. 
Calcimine, water colors, or tempera colors can be used for the 
large areas of land and water. Pictures, drawn, painted, or cut, 
are then put on the map in the appropriate places. The final 
step is the printing of names and descriptions. 


Relief maps of specific areas can be constructed by members 
of the class. The area to be represented should be thoroughly 
studied beforehand and the map should be carefully planned. 
The relief map may be built on a sand table or modeled of 
clay, putty, plaster of Paris, or other materials. Two economical 
sources of materials for making relief maps are papier máché 
and salt-and-flour mixtures. 


Papier-máché can be used to make durable relief maps, easily 
and inexpensively. Newspapers torn into tiny bits and placed 
in a large bucket should be covered with water and left to stand 
for several days. At the end of this time, the water can be drained 
off and the mixture worked or kneaded until it is like a thick 
paste or dough. A piece of wood or heavy cardboard is needed 
for the backing. On this should be drawn a clear outline as a 
guide for the application of the papier-máché which is easily 
worked into the desired contours. When the shaping is com- 
pleted, the map should be left to dry for a day or two. Water 
and other features can be represented with water colors or 
crayons. Varnishing or shellacking the whole will add to its 
durability. 
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Salt-and-flour maps are also excellent relief maps. The method 
is simple. Mix two parts of common salt with one part of flour. 
Add enough water to give the mixtur 
sand. Using a spatula or knife, a 
cardboard on w 


e the consistency of wet 
pply the mixture to a heavy 
hich an outline has been drawn. Shape the 


elevations and contours and finish the map by coloring and 
coating with varnish or shellack. 


Individual map work as carried on in the social studies | 


ab- 
oratory may fall into two s 


pecific catagories: the drawing of 
original maps of a particular State, country, region, or continent, 


and the filling in of specific informational details on individual 
desk-size outline maps. A v 


the drawing of individual 
studied. This provides a pł 
meaning and interest. 


like to draw maps. Map-making 


Xpected to draw satisfactory 
tables. Pupils should be al- 
ement. They frequently become 
at they kneel on their chairs or 
reach further, They also like, on 


Although the drawin 


8 of original maps is an effective instruc- 
tional technique, it ca 


n be overdone. Pupils naturally lose in- 
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terest in drawing the same maps over and over. For this reason, 
work on prepared outline maps should be substituted whenever 
the chief emphasis is upon the location of specific details. 

Definite instructions should be given for all map work if re- 
sults are to be effective. Pupils should be told the approximate 
size of the map, since this may vary with the area being depicted 
and the purpose for which the map is drawn. They should also 
be informed at the outset, or be led to list for themselves, the 
exact types of physical features that are to be shown and labeled. 
"This list, and all other specific instructions, should be written 
on the blackboard so that pupils can refer to it from time to 
time. Other things to be stressed may include the following 
points: 

li It is better to sketch first in pencil and then overlay the 
pencil outlines in ink. 

2. Simplicity, neatness, and accuracy are important. 

3. Labels should be printed, spaced carefully, and spelled 
correctly. 

4. For effective use of color, try out the various colors and 
color combinations first on a scrap paper of similar texture. 

5. Every map should have a title, properly spaced and clearly 
printed at the top. 

6. Every map should have a legend. For uniformity and em- 
phasis, a definite place for the legend, perhaps the lower left- 
hand corner, should be established. 

7. Each pupil should place his name on his map soon after 
beginning his work. Frequently maps are not completed during 
a single class period. Much time will be saved for both teacher 
and pupils if all names are placed in the same relative position, 
preferably in the lower right-hand corner. 


Map projections 


Because the earth is a sphere, the only exact scale representa- 
tion of its entire surface is a globe. However, a globe of the size 
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necessary to show any single country large enough for detailed 
study would be enormous and unwieldy. A map on a flat piece 
of paper can be rolled or folded and st 
use. For practical purposes, there 
temped to devise some method o 


be reasonably accurate as to physical detail. This involves the 
process of “projecting” a curved surface upon a flat surface or 
plane, and for this reason flat maps are often termed “projec- 
tions.” Since it is impossible to change the curved surface of 
a sphere to a plane surface without distorting some part of it, 


various types of maps have evolved in an attempt to minimize 
this distortion. 


ored away when not in 
fore, map makers have at- 
f making a flat map that would 


l. The meridians appear as parallel straight lines instead 
of great circles meeting at the poles. 


2. The poles cannot be re 

3. Land and water areas n 
making scales inaccurate. 

Despite these shortcomi 
is still an excellent ma 
ing advantages: 

l. Compass directions ari 
lines. East and west are at ri 
as they are naturally on t} 
Mercator projection especi 
for surface navigation, 


presented on the map. 
ear the poles are highly distorted, 


ngs, however, the Mercator projection 
P for many purposes and has the follow- 


ne earth's surface. This makes the 
ally useful for place location and 


2. The shapes of the land 


and water bodies are relatively 
true, although the areas are di: 


storted. 
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Another type of the flat map, commonly but inaccurately 
called the “polar projection,” has come into greater prominence 
during recent years. Actually, there are several types of polar 
projections, but the one generally referred to is really an 
azimuthal equidistant projection, which is centered on one of 
the poles, usually the North Pole because the Northern Hemis- 
phere contains two-thirds of the land surface and nine-tenths 
of the population of the earth. According to Bauer, “Azimuth 
is just another word for ‘direction.’ A projection which pre- 
serves the true directions of all lines drawn from some central 
point (center of map) to any other point on the globe is called 
an azimuthal projection.” 13 Such a projection, having equidis- 
tant parallels of latitude and centered on either the North or 
the South Pole, is correctly termed a “polar azimuthal equidis- 
tant projection." 

On some polar projection maps the parallels appear as con- 
centric circles and the meridians as straight lines radiating 
from the pole like the spokes of a wheel. Since the parallels 
are equidistant, they cross these “spokes” at equal intervals and 
thus furnish a reliable scale for measuring distance from the 
center. There is relatively little distortion of land shapes and 
areas in the Northern Hemisphere. South of the equator, how- 
ever, the distortion greatly increases, a disadvantage which can 
be overcome by supplementing it with a similar map centered 
on the South Pole. A straight line connecting the center of 
the map with any other point on its surface is actually a great 
circle route and is true to scale. Other air or great circle routes, 
though not appearing as absolutely straight lines, can be more 
nearly shown in their proper perspective than on the Mercator 
Projection. Because the meridians radiate in all directions from 
the poles, the maps retain a desirable resemblance to a globe. 
Thus, the polar azimuthal equidistant projection presents a 
true picture for studying air-age geography. 


18 H, A. Bauer, Globes, Maps, and Skyways (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942), p. 37. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Other types of projection include the following: 
1. Cylindrical projection 
2. Conic projection 
3. Polyconic projection 
4. Lambert’s conformal conic projection 
5. Alber's conic equal-area projection 
6. Gnomonic projection 
7. Stereographic projection 
8. Orthographic projection 
Lambert's azimuthal equal-area projection 
Mollweide's homolographic projection 
ll. Aitoff's equal-area projection 
Goode's interrupted homolographic projection 
18. Goode's interrupted homolosine 


projection 
14. Fuller's “Dymaxion World" 


These fourteen are not all the types of map 
are the principal techniques of representing t 
à plane in order to show a fairly correct size 
ship of continents and oceans. 
after Lambert, its inventor, 
conical hat over the top of a 
This form does not so mu 
called “orthographic proje 


making, but they 
he global areas on 
and area relation- 
The conical projection named 
uses a piece of paper shaped like a 
globe and projects the lines upward. 
ch distort the polar areas. What is 


ction” shows half the earth’s surface 
as it is seen from far above Space, as though one were standing 
on the moon. In the azimuthal equidistant projection, the 
whole globe centered on the North Pole is peeled out to show 
the southern half around the rim, including Australia and 
South America, with north in the center and the spokes radiating 
like umbrella ribs southward. Any other point on the globe 
may be taken as the center of this diagrammatic representation. 
The airplane companies issue maps of this sort. Aerial pho- 
tography takes in many miles of global area, and when many of 
these photos are taken from different points and pieced together, 


they give a large continuous map. However, no projection can 
show the whole truth, 
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Map-Reading. The ability to read many kinds of maps is 
essential for intelligent living in the modern world. A good 
map tells a story, but pupils must be taught how to interpret 
each kind of map so that its story is clearly revealed. Pupils 
must learn to identify the kind of map, to find and use the scale 
and the legend, and to relate the flat map correctly to the globe 
and thereby to the earth's surface. They must acquire a map 
vocabulary, including such words as equator, meridians, par- 
allels, zones, tropics, longitude, latitude, altitude, and poles. 
Pupils must also develop skill in interpreting symbols of vari- 
ous kinds and in using letter and number location guides in 
the margins. It should not be expected that all this specialized 
knowledge can be imparted to pupils in a few lessons in a single 
grade or subject. Skill in the interpretation of maps is built 
up slowly and gradually over a considerable period of time and 
with constant use. 

Maps are the foundation for studying geography and for 
pils should be taught to read and inter- 
pret at least three types of maps: the globe, the Mercator pro- 
jection, and the polar azimuthal equidistant projection. Many 
secondary school pupils already have a reasonable facility in 
interpreting the globe and the Mercator projection. The social 
studies teacher should ascertain their difficulties and seek to 


interpreting history. Pu 


remedy any deficiencies. 


EAST 


Clockwise = 1 
wise - WEST Counterclockwise - EAST Clockwise-EAST Counterclockwise -WEST 


NORTH POLE CENTERED MAP SOUTH POLE CENTERED MAP 
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The pupils are probably not familiar with the pole-centered 
map. The social studies teacher should explain it by compari- 
son with the globe and the Mercator projection. All three types 
of maps should be placed before the pupils at the same time. 

The polar map might be introduced by rotating the globe 
so that the North Pole is directly toward the observers, giving 
them a clear view of the Northern Hemisphere. A point of 
departure in contrasting the pole-centered map with the Merca- 
tor projection might be the concept of direction. Pupils may 
be accustomed to think that north is always at the top of the 
map and east toward the right. New methods of determining 
direction must be applied for the polar map. As an aid in un- 
derstanding and remembering directions, a clock face should 
be drawn on the blackboard with an arrow indicating west. 

If the South Pole centered map is to be considered, after 


these directions have been mastered, a second clock can be 
placed beside the first with the words ‘ 


'east" and "west" inter- 
changed. 


An azimuthal equidistant projection centered on the United 
States may also be advisable for studying global relationships 
in reference to the United States. This may be more easily 
understood after the pole-centered maps have been studied. 


Pictures 


Pictures are as essential a: 
‘The teacher of geography y 
is one of his most importan 
Pictures 
duce exp 
in concr 


s maps in the study of geography. 
vill find that the picture collection 
t sources of instructional materials. 
not only arouse interest, stimulate discussion, and in- 
loration, but also furnish the best means of presenting 
ete form phases that would otherw 
the pupils’ comprehension or imagination. Such concepts as 


land formations, tropical areas, arctic regions, deserts 
swamps, erosion, tidal waves, floods, 


can be far more easily and adequat 
use of appropriate pictures than 


ise remain outside 


, glaciers, 
industries, and occupations 
ely understood through the 
by means of the Spoken or 
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printed word alone. Pictures should also be used for the repre- 
sentation of unfamiliar vegetation and animals and phases of 
human life and customs which differ from our own. 

The teacher of geography should take every precaution to 
make sure that the pupils actually understand all pertinent 
implications of the information shown. When the pictures are 
being shown to clarify conceptions of unfamiliar objects, proc- 
esses, or customs, nothing should be taken for granted. Even 
in the senior high school if pupils are shown a picture depicting 
foreign customs and dress, for example, insufficient discussion 
or explanation may result in their understanding the picture 
only and not the facts behind it. The teacher should assume 
that erroneous impressions are likely to occur and should take 


Whatever steps may be necessary to insure complete under- 


standing. 


Stamps in geography 


Postage stamps can provide a fertile source of pertinent visual- 
aid material for the teaching of both geography and history. 
Stamps are symbols and recorders of events. Stamps of varied 
denominations with various designs and inscriptions interweave 
adventure and achievement with their teaching. Suitable stamps 
depict history in geographical locations, exploration and dis- 
covery, new lands and ports, transportation and communication, 
agricultural progress, scientific achievement, areas of countries, 
Scenes of cities and regions, significant personalities and their 
contributions, expeditions and routes followed, and the com- 
memoration of events. Factual information abounds in a stamp 
collection. Each stamp tells a story through its content. The 
following series of United States stamps of different demonina- 
tions are notably worthy of consideration by the social studies 
teacher. 


The Trans-Mississippi Omaha Exposition Stamps of 1898 
are a set of nine stamps showing a picture of Marquette on the 


SL EE 
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Mississippi; farming in the West; Indian hunting buffalo; Fré- 
mont on the Rocky Mountains; troops guarding train; hard- 
ships of emigration; western mining prospector; western cattle 
in a storm; and a Mississippi River bridge. 


Louisiana Purchase Commemorative Stamps of 1904 are a | 
set of five stamps showing the following pictures of personalities: | 
Robert H. Livingston, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, who ! 
conducted the negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana, and | 
William McKinley who, as President of the United States, ap- 
proved the connection of the government with the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Each of these stamps has appropriate sym- 
bols in addition to the portrait. The fifth stamp is a map of the 


United States showing the region included in the Louisiana 
Purchase. The 1953 sesquicentenni 


Purchase should not be overlooke 
the actual signing of the treaty of 


al stamp for the Louisiana 
d, since it adds the picture of 
transfer. 


The National Parks Postage Stamps of 1934 axe devoted to | 
scenic views of ten parks: Yosemite National Park and the fa- 
mous El Capitan; Grand Canyon, featuring the temples of Deva, 
Brahma, and Zoroaster, and Bright Angel Canyon; Mount 
Rainer and Mirror Lake; a view of the Cliff Palace, visions 
of the prehistoric cliff dwellers on the Mesa Verde stamp; Old 
Faithful geyser in full display on the Yellowstone Park stamp; 
Crater Lake and Wizard Island in the Crater Lake Park stamp; 
the Great White "Throne, reproduced in Zion National Park; 
Mount Rockwell and Two Medicine Lake of Glacier National 
Park; and a view of Mount le Conte in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. A fine additional stamp, showing a great 


white heron, issued in 1947 brings the Everglades National Park 
into this group. 


The Territorial Series—Issue of 1937 is a set of four stamps 
showing our outlying possessions; a picture of the statue of 


King Kamehameha I (who placed the Hawaiian Islands under 
a single sovereignty); Mount McKinley and the progress of 


p—————————— ee MR TT 
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Alaska; the Old Governor's palace known as “La Fortaleza" 
of Puerto Rico; and a view of the city of Charlotte Amalie, the 
capital of the Virgin Islands. 


The Panama-Pacific Commemoratives — Issue of 1913, com- 
memorating the opening of the Panama: Canal and the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean, shows the following: Balboa, "discoverer 
of the Pacific"; Panama Canal; Golden Gate of San Francisco 


harbor; and the discovery of San Francisco Bay. 


The U.P.U. Series. 'The three stamps for international air 
mail service, issued in 1949 to commemorate the 75th anni- 
Postal Union, make a very adequate 
dy of the history of our share in this 
strument of communication. 


versary of the Universal 
starting point for the stu 


long-established international in 
As they feature the carriage of mail by airplane, they likewise 
form an introduction to the story of development of ever 
speedier transportation. The 1944 three-cent stamp, showing 
the locomotives at the completion of the Pacific Railroad in 


1869, contributes to this same story. 


Famous Americans Stamps. Beginning in 1940, with 35 
stamps that year and with several significant additions later — 
Thomas A. Edison in 1947, Dr. George W. Carver in 1948, and 
Edgar Allan Poe in 1949 — there have appeared stamps depict- 
ing Americans of fame and influence in many great fields. The 
Scott stamp catalog pictures and lists them all, not as a separate 
Series, except the first 35, but in their chronological order 
among other stamps. For biographical study, these form an 
excellent starting point. 


These are only a few of the many materials available on 
postage stamps. Teachers and pupils should be encouraged to 
collect stamps. Individual contests might even be started in a 
group. 

Usually the cheaper and more plentiful stamps serve best. In 
an historical project about Italy, a 50-cent package of 200 
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Italian stamps often is better than a "carefully selected" series 
of stamps ordered singly from a catalog listing. Country or 
regional stamp collections are significant too. The stamps of 
Newfoundland tell a story of the life of the island. They present 
the following material: John Cabot, the Explorer; “Cabot in 
the ‘Matthew’ off Cape Bonavista in 1947”: Map of Newfound- 
land; Caribou; Salmon Leaping Falls; Newfoundland Dog; 
Baby Northern Seal; Codfish: Loading Iron Ore at Bell Island; 
Fishing Fleet leaving for “The Banks"; “Labrador, the Land 
of Gold”; Dog Sled and Airplane; Sealing Fleet; Routes of 


Historic Transatlantic Fights; First Transatlantic Mail Air- 
plane and Packet Ships; and so on. The s 


industries of the island; fishing, 
mining. 


tamps show the chief 
paper-making, and iron-ore 


Units using stamps for the introductio 


n of the study of Latin 
American history and 


geography are effective, 

"This source of teaching material for the social studies teacher 
ill supply a fresh approach to any teaching-learning situa- 
tion. Every teacher should familiarize himself with the possible 
use of stamps as a means to enrich learning. The following are 


a few aids that will be of value as a guide to the use of stamps in 
the teaching of geography. 


Ww 


Loso, F. W., ed., The Philatelist’s Round Table. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 


1938. The most useful of all stamp books 
for the teacher. It has a special chapter on subject-matter col- 
lecting. 


Ricn, S. G., A Highway into Stamp Collecting. Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan: Chambers Publishing Co., 1943. (Revised edition expected 
in 1954.) 


Scorr's Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue. New York: Scott Pub- 


lications, Inc. (published annually in October to December; 
dated for the next year). 


STILES, K. B., Geography and Stamps. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1931. 


Tuorp, P. H., The Complete Guide to Stam 


p Collecting. New York: 
Minkus Publications, Inc. and Grosset 


& Dunlap, 1953. 
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Unirep STATES Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps (1817-1946). Washington: Government 


Printing Office, 1946. 
Periodicals 


In addition to the books listed, there are periodicals of which 
the most useful are: 


Weekly Philatelic Gossip. Holton, Kansas. 
Western Stamp Collector. Albany, Oregon. 


Other stamp weeklies and monthlies are less useful in school 
work than these two, at present. 


Vitalizing geography instruction 


Methods of presenting geographical materials will vary with 
and abilities of the clas. Much of the de- 
sired content in geography can be effectively taught by the use of 
problems, and many other methods of instruction will be em- 
ployed from time to time. A lesson in geography can be alive, 
rich, and stimulating for each pupil; on the other hand, it can 
be the dullest, most uninteresting, and boring class session. The 
difference depends almost entirely upon the teacher, his own 
interest in, and knowledge of, geography, and his skill in apply- 
ing appropriate methods and techniques to arouse pupil interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Considerable laboratory work is desirable, and pupils should 
have ample opportunity to become familiar with various geo- 
graphic tools and references. The teacher has an excellent op- 
portunity to capitalize upon the creative abilities of all the 
pupils. He will find this one of the best ways to challenge pupil 
interest and to provide for individual differences. Pupils can 
best learn to understand and use such tools as maps, charts, and 
graphs by making originals. Each pupil should be inspired 
to attempt and carry out an original project suited to his abili- 
ties and interests. The informality of the laboratory environ- 
ment is ideally suited to inspire creative ability. At the same 


the needs, interests, 
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time, the laboratory atmosphere enables the teacher to become 
better acquainted with his Pupils and better able to adapt 
phases of his program to meet their needs and capacities. 


Suggested pupil activities 


A well-planned program of varied, interesting, 
tive pupil activities is necessary. These activities 
out of the topic under consid 
definite need or indirectly beca 
tion picture, a field trip, 


and construc- 
should grow 
eration, directly because of a 
use of the inspiration of a mo- 

or a bulletin board display. Many 
pupil activities should be correlated with map-making and 
map study. The following Suggested pupil activities stress map 
Work. 


Map-Making. Drawing original maps related to the work 
hel i i 


Community Maps. County, township, 


9r other local areas 
may be included. Loca] maps supply ge 


Ographical as well as 
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historical information. A chronological series of community 
maps should be simple, accurate, and complete. Community 
maps are valuable for spotlighting local changes, problems, and 
issues. Descriptive slides may display this information through 
Opaque projection. When using such maps in the opaque 
projector, imaginary trips may be taken to various areas in a 
community. Secondary school teachers should explore the possi- 
bilities of using a community map in preparing a group for 
field trips. An air view of a community, in addition to supply- 
ing geographical knowledge, can also show a cross section. Such 
a study should make the pupil-map-conscious and observant of 
everyday activities. The examination of community maps and 


the story that they tell will make geography more functional. 


Charts, Graphs, and Diagrams. Original charts, graphs, and 
diagrams of various types train pupils in analysis of important 
data and furnish a means of arousing their interest in discover- 
ing and appraising the relationships between man and his geo- 


graphical environment. 


y. The responsibility for collecting and 


Bulletin Board Displa COMECE, 
ls fosters and maintains interest 


arranging bulletin board materia 


in the work being done in the classroom. 
Geography is one subject in particular in which one can take 


full advantage of the bulletin board. The responsibility for 
collecting and arranging bulletin board materials also en- 
courages additional pupil activity. Excellent pictures can be 
obtained from periodicals of foreign countries and foreign peo- 
ples. By using these and maps, geography can be brought 


vividly to life. 
Let us say, for instance, that the class is studying France. Maps 


can be used, giving a picture of France's physical appearance. 
Pictures showing the country's main products can be mounted 
around another map to indicate which parts of the country 
produced these products. Transportation can be shown with 
other pictures, as well as raw materials and minerals. A realistic 
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way of illustrating raw materials produced in a particular coun- 


try would be to use small samples of these materials to decorate 
the bulletin board or display table. 


Booklets. Making original booklets may serve to stimulate 
interest and provide for creative expression. The booklets EM 
be made as individual activities or as the cooperative achieve- 
ments of small groups within the class. In general, the teacher 
should endeavor to encourage group responsibility for this type 
of activity in order to minimize any possible sense of failure 
on the part of pupils who are less gifted or less able to carry out 
a project on their own. These booklets may include scrapbooks 
on different industries or occupations, guide books for a specific 


country or region, or a geography of the local community or 
area. 


Quiz Contests and Games. Geographical games and contests 
of various types may be used to r 


eview basic facts, furnish d 
cabulary drill, and aid in stimulating interest and critica 
thinking. 


Discussion Activities. The teacher of 
deavor to correlate discussion 
cedures wherever possible, 
sions on current events rela 
prepared and presented by 
committee reports ma 
by group discussion. 
made under the gui 
laboratory where th 


geography should en- 
activities with instructional pro- 
Forums, debates, or panel discus- 
ting to the particular topic can. be 
Pupil committees. Individual or 
y be prepared by the Pupils and followed 
Preparation for these activities should be 
dance of the teacher in the social studies 
ere is ready access to needed materials. 


Miscellaneous Activities. There are other activities and 
experiences which the students, guided by the teacher, may plan 
and execute during the process of studying a geography unit. 
Students may work independently or in small groups, or as à 
complete class. Some of the work may include correlation of 
geography with other content fields; students may read supple- 
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, report on topics, go on field trips, 


mentary materials and stories 
dio programs, view television pro- 


interview people, listen to ra 
grams and films, exhibit materials, write term papers, write let- 
ters to business firms and exchange letters with students in other 


states and countries. They may conduct surveys, investigate 
specific problems, listen to recordings, ma 


ke studies of climate, 
rainfall, and weather, collect articles, dramatize events and the 
lives of people, keep notebooks, make new-word lists, make 
posters, plan assembly programs, organize 


a geography club, 
use community resources, plan 


special topics, assemble bibli- 
Ographies, collect clippings, and build various geographical 
models. 


Evaluating in geography 


Evaluation is considered a part of the learning process and 
is continuous throughout the study of a geography unit. Fre- 
quent evaluation sometimes may change and enrich the general 
outline of the work. We are concerned with the general growth 
of the student. A group should benefit from geographic knowl- 
edge. They want to see the functional values derived from their 
efforts. A list of well-stated objectives must be achieved in whole 


or at least partially if evaluation is to be significant. Students 
and teacher should evaluate their 


own work in terms of the 
objectives of the particular unit. 


Students who are allowed to 
establish goals for themselves generally show an interest and 
are motivated in the learn 


ing process. They see the results of 
their planning, experiences, and success — a gratifying experi- 
ence. 

Conclusion 


Geographic education has an important role to play in meet- 
ing the needs of youth in our secondary school. Courses are 
developed with functional and meaningful units that furnish 
valuable knowledge for the student. The problem-solving ap- 
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proach challenges the pupil and develops competence for meet- 
ing life situations as an individual citizen. Geography can be 
correlated with other subjects, thus enriching learning. The 
study of geography can reveal the inter-relations between the 
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THE STUDY AND TEACHINC 
OF AMERICAN PROBLEMS, 
ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOCY 


MULIER 


THE TWELFTH YEAR OFFERIN 
social studies sequence. It is generall 
lems course and provides the studen 
discuss problems that are current i 
Modern problems — economic, social 
their roots in the past. 


G is the capstone of the 
y referred to as the prob- 
t with the opportunity to 
n our democratic society. 
; and political — may have 
Their implications may be of a con- 
temporary nature for the local community, state, nation, and 
world. Some may be of a personal nature relating to the par- 
ticular institutions and industries of a locality. d 

The problems course, usually offered in the twelfth grade, 15 
the culmination of the social studies program. “Problems of 
democracy,” or “problems of American democracy,” is the title 
by which this course is perhaps most commonly known. How- 
ever, other titles which indicate a newer viewpoint, such as 
"contemporary problems," "contemporary American prob- 
lems,” “modern problems,” or "problems of modern American 
life," "current problems," or "problems of present American 
life," are more and more applied to the problems course. The 
materials included draw heavily upon the fields of history, g€ 
ography, economics, sociology, and government. There can be 
noted a trend toward the problems course as a continuation of 
American history, with the inclusion of more materials from 
the field of international relations, 

The problems course should be the most flexible and func- 
tional of all the social studies offerings. Units or problems to be 
included should be selected on the basis of needs and interests 
of the pupils; these problems may vary from year to year as 
changing conditions in the local, state, national, and inter- 
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national picture make it advisable. Since the content material is 


both flexible and functional, no general principles for course 


organization can be laid down. It may be of value to examine 
s in modern programs. 


and compare some course organization: 


The American Problems Course in Oregon.! The following out- 
line is suggested for the organization of the subject content: (It 
consists of seven required and four optional units. One or more of 
the latter may be used. It is possible that the teacher may care to 
divide the section into interest groups and permit each to select 
one of the optional units. Recommended time-allotments for the 
required units leave a remainder of six weeks for taking up at least 


two of the optional units.) 
Suggested Units for All Students: 
Unit 1. Personal Problems of Youth 
Critical Thinking about Issues and Problems 
International Relations 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
Consumer Problems 
The Family and Society 
7. Government in a Democracy 


Pop wee 


Optional Units 


Unit 8. Labor 
9. Delinquency and Crime 
10. Vocations 
ll. Recreation 


The Problems of Democracy Course in Pennsylvania? The Prob- 
lems of Democracy Course offers an unusual opportunity to make 
real the meaning and practice of democracy. The materials are not 
limited to any one field of the social studies but cut across all the 
subject areas and relate them to the local, state, national, and inter- 


national scene. 


1 Selected from Guide to Secondary Education in Oregon — 1951-1953. (Salem: 


Srat Dept. of Education, 1951), pp- 158-60. , 
n npn from Bulletin 410, Course of Study in the Social Studies for 
eco 2l = a 

pus Schools, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 1951, pp. 
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Not all classes may cover the same ground. It seems advisable to 
present the first five units and to permit pupils and teachers piany 
ning together to select from the remaining ones. However, both the 
sequence and selection should be flexible. . . . Timeliness and stu- 
dent interest should be important factors in the selection. 


Suggested Problem Sequence 


Problem I. Can Democracy Meet the Challenge of Dictatorship? 


II. How Does Propaganda Influence Public Opinion? 
Ill. Why Is Education Important in a Democracy? 


IV. How Can We Have Better and More Stable 
Families? 


V. How Can the N 
Peaceably? 

VI. How Can We Achieve Bet 

VII. How Can Our Ec 

Interests of Our D 


ations of the World Live Together 


ter Intergroup Relations? 
onomic System Function in the 
emocratic Society? 
- How Can We Become Intelligent Consumers? 
IX. How Can We Meet Our Housing Needs? y 
X. How Do Political Parties and Elections Function in 
Our Democracy? 
Illustrative Problems from Schools in Pennsylvania. These units 
may be readily adapted for local use. 
Problem XI. How Can | Choose 
XII. How Has Atomic E 
XIII. What Can the Unit 


an Occupation? 
nergy Changed Our Lives? 
ed Nations Do for World Peace? 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN SAINT LOUIS ? 


Section I 
Unit 


I. Democracy and Its Competitors 
II. Public Opinion and Propaganda 


3Selected from A Course of 


Study in American Problems for High Schools, 
Courses of Study Series N 


9. 20 (Saint Louis, Mo.: Board of Education, 1948), p. l. 
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III. The Individual and Society 
IV. Education 
V. The Home and the Family 
VI. Social Security and Social Legislation 
VII. Prejudices and Tensions 
VIII. Causes, Treatment, and Prevention of Crime 

IX. Consumer Education 

X. Our Natural and Human Resources 


Section II 


I. American Production System 
II. Labor-Management Policies 
III. Unemployment 
IV. Farm Problems 

V. Money, Credit, Banks, and Price 
VI. Which Way Government? 


VII. The American Party System 
VIII. How Justice Is Adminstered by Our Courts 


IX. Sharing the Costs of Government 
X. America as a World Power 
XI. The Problem of Peace 


The student and the problems course 


From the preceding selected examples of a year’s course in 
American problems, one observes a variety of topics representa- 
tive of some phases of modern society. The major emphasis at 
this grade level should be on the current aspects of modern 
American civilization. A fact that is not evident from any list 
of topics is that the problems course may be as dry as dust or 
the most interesting, challenging, and instructive of all the 
social studies courses. Which it is to be will depend upon the 
competence and experience of the teacher, the supply of in- 
formation sources available, the method of organization, pro- 
E ne cam 

educational ma- 
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terials for our youth. The many local agencies afford students 
with resources that can make fruitful contributions in the proc- 
ess of studying problems. The public and school library should 
furnish many and varied materials from w 


select pertinent information for the 
consideration. 


hich the student can 
unit and problem under 
Some teachers find it profitable to have an ade- 
quate supply of library materials available in the classroom: 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines. The radio, tele- 
vision, and transcriptions should also be utilized when the need 


arises. Field trips are especially recommended for securing 
needed information. 


munity, and the welfare of the individual should be presented. 
Both teacher and pupils should Spend sufficient time in thought- 
ful consideration of these topics. If, at any time in their high 
school career, pupils are to gain experience in doing an effective 
job of investigation, the problems course should furnish that 
opportunity. Some students will receiv 
formal education and will so 


on be faced with the problems of 
adult life. 


they should have experience 1n 
Guide sheets or study outlines 
€ single textbook and students 


ECONOMICS 


Economics is one of the earliest social sciences mentioned by 
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the Greeks. It received its name from the Greek word oikos 
(meaning *household"—both family and slaves.) The essence 
of early economic theory was self or individual subsistence, an 
important factor in the Greek civilization. Economics thus dealt 


with the economy of self-sufficiency. During the latter portion of 


the Middle Ages, the individual person began to emerge as the 
great reality in economic life. Adam Smith, who published The 
Wealth of Nations in 1776, is considered the father of economics. 

The growth of commerce, exploration, and colonization in 
various parts of the world brought new economic problems and 
The history of the growth of the American econ- 
a reproduction of the story of economic 
growth in the Old World. At first, there was a barter economy 
in the New World, in which commodities were used in business 
transactions and for the payment of debts. Money economy and 
credit economy succeeded this early stage of exchange. The 
present development of the complicated banking system and 
international economy followed. 

Economics is an organized body of knowledge dealing with 
man’s activities in satisfying his wants for scarce goods. It is a 
social science which deals primarily with production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange. 

Production is the creation of utility in economic goods. To 
produce goods, one must properly organize the factors of pro- 
duction: land, labor, enterprise, and capital. Economics also 
includes the study of the movement of goods from their point of 
production to their point of consumption, including the facili- 
tating functions of risk-bearing, standardization and grading, 
storage, and transportation. How goods are exchanged is also 
an important aspect of the study of economics. 


relationships. 
omy is, on a small scale, 


Economics Instruction. Economic materials are often taught 
today as a separate course or in conjunction with other subject 
matter such as problems of democracy, economic gengraphy, or 
business training. Various phases of economic instruction are 
offered in the different departments of the secondary schools: in 
business education, in home economics, and in the social studies. 
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In the home economics and the business education curricula, the 
phase relating to consumer economics receives the greater stress. 
In the commercial department, the emphasis in the teaching of 
economics is often tied to practical business matters and how 
people earn their livelihood. 

Economics can take its place in the social studies program 
under either of two possible arrangements. A unit, or units deal- 
ing with economic materials can be included in the problems 
Course, or a separate course in economics can be offered in the 
junior or senior year. Problems of scheduling, pupil load, and 
local policy will no doubt determine the extent of the offering 
and the time devoted to such instruction. However, certain 
essential economic principles and theories should receive at- 
tention: it is therefore recommended that, if possible, at least 
one semester be devoted to the study of economics. The argu- 


ments marshaled in opposition to fusion, integration, or uni- 
fication of economics with other subj 


ics as a separate subject and 
Of course, it is presumed that the 
nd knowledge to keep pace with 
ith new problems and topics. If 
mong the other subjects, it cannot 
al subject, since various economic 


of principles. If we we 


Te to integrate economics with the re- 
mainder of the curricul 


d successfully. As an integrated study; 


economics stands out objectively as a body of formulated prin. 


ciples. 
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Values derived from economics 


Dodd raises the question, "What are the possible values of a 
study of economics in the secondary school?" He then proceeds 


to say: 


The answer, of course, depends on the scope of the matters con- 
sidered and the extent to which economic understandings are 
developed. Assuming, however, that the scope of subject matter to 
be covered is that which is indicated in several of the more widely- 
used textbooks in high-school economics—and that teaching is at 
least fairly effective—several of the possibilities of a study of eco- 
nomics with respect to the educational aims just referred to are 
readily apparent. For example, a properly organized and conducted 
study of economics should provide information and learning expe- 
riences which will enable the pupil to deal intelligently with matters 
involving the following: (1) the choice of an occupation; (2) per- 
sonal and family finances and the economical use of money; (3) 
the organization of business and industry; (4) the exercise of the 
right and responsibility of suffrage; and (5) understanding con- 
temporary culture. 


How to make a living continues to become one of the most im- 
portant problems that confronts the great majority of high-school 
graduates. To aid the pupil in his attempt to make a decision as 
to what occupation he could follow successfully, provision in the 
study of economics should be made to consider certain occupational 
requirements, trends, and probably remuneration. Of course, the 
economics teacher as a rule cannot be expected to be an expert 
vocational counselor. But he or she can take the opportunity, which 
the subject appropriately provides, to direct the attention of pupils 
to an intelligent consideration of factors that are relevant to the 
selection of an occupation.* 


Modern Approach to the Teaching of Economics. Much of 
the criticism of economics as a separate course on the secondary 
level has been occasioned by the fact that, as traditionally pre- 
sented, the materials have been beyond the grasp of the pupils. 


4Selected from J. H. Dodd, Economics in the Secondary Schools, Monograph 
No. 80 (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 1953), p. 7. 
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Two factors have contributed to the validity of this criticism: 
the lack of textbooks and references suitable for use on this 
level, and lack of imagination, enthusiasm, and skill on the part 
of the teacher. Neither difficulty is insurmountable. Many ad- 
mirable texts have appeared in recent years, and the social 
studies teacher who possesses a thorough 
subject and a reasonable amount of te 
careful and thoughtful planning, 
propriate approach for the hi 
For the average pupil, 
lems may w 
instruction. 


knowledge of the 
aching skill can, through 
» choose an effective and ap- 


to be the logical 
by practical inte 
affairs. In eithe 


pupils, and supplementary references and pupil 


notebooks 
should 


de through 
recting the 
cede pupil con- 
method that has 
asses of gifted pupils combines the 
supplementary references, and mimeographed 
ese guide sheets are so complete that they take 
basic text and contain the essential informa- 
€ theories and principles. After preliminary 
discussion of this information, pupils are directed and guided in 
research on specific topics that later form the basis for pupil 
reports or pupil-led discussion periods. Notebooks, kept by the 
pupils and periodically checked by the teacher, include notes 


use of notebooks, 


tion on economi 


i} 
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on all discussions, supplementary readings, and research proj- 
ects and pertinent clippings. 


Vitalizing Economics Instruction. The teacher must strive to 
keep economics realistic, vital, and interesting through variety 
in methods and procedures, through the intelligent adaptation 
to the interests and abilities of the class, and through the 
planned and appropriate use of teaching aids. Motion pictures 
aré an excellent means of creating and maintaining a realistic 
setting for economics instruction. Films can be used to furnish 
background material depicting different stages of economic 
development and showing the methods of exchange, produc- 
tion, and distribution at different periods. 

Films of an educational nature are good for picturing a 
variety of products, places, and institutions. Since economics 
has to do with production, distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion, these pictorial animations will make the pupil familiar 
with the wealth of farms, mines, forests, water power installa- 
tions, railroads, and steamship lines. The film makes it im- 
possible to ignore the roles of science, invention, and technology 
in contributing to the wealth and power of our country. 

Many pupils will prefer realistic films to those created ex- 
clusively for entertainment. A waterfall harnessed for the use 
of industry, the numerous dams and projects of the Mississippi 
region and the West, the role of stream, oil, and electricity, of 
the present and of the past, show the speed of the industrial 
revolution and the pace of current advances. Films that deal 
with separate units are valuable — development of railroads, 
aviation, or mass manufacture through machine tools and tech- 
nology. Besides the pictorial effects, field trips to the actual 
sites of these developments provide interest. These represent 
an important part of the study of economics. Whatever the 
type of community — industrial, agricultural, or residential — 
excursions should be planned to tie in local resources with a 
realistic interpretation of economic principles. Community 
leaders who are experts in their fields should be invited to 
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speak before the class and to present a practical analysis of 
their jobs in the economic community. 

There are many ways in which the community can become 2 
laboratory for studying economic problems. Pupils can in- 
vestigate such questions as the use and waste of local natural 
resources; the types of organization of community businesses; 
the tracing of a local product to its ultimate consumer destina- 
tion; an average family budget; group health insurance plans; 
types of charge accounts at local Stores; provisions made for 
savings, investment, and loans; source and use of local taxes; 
the cost of education and its sources of revenue. In the interest 
of variety, such investigations can be organized, conducted, and 
summarized in various Ways, including individual and com- 
mittee reports, debates, and panel discussions. : 

The bulletin board Should be capitalized on for economics 


cussions. Graphs, char 
of the study. Pupils should become 
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the presentation of such materials to arouse and maintain pupil 
interest. An excellent argument may be made for the applica- 
tion of the consumer approach to the teaching of economics. 

Pupils should become aware of the problems of consumption. 
Training in intelligent purchasing will make better consumers 
of goods and services, thus improving the status of the consumer 
in our modern social and economic society. A consumer must be 
an inquisitive and thoughtful purchaser if he expects to balance 
his budget. Most persons do not spend their income equitably. 
It is difficult for the consumer to judge in advance of his year's 
outlay the kinds and quantities of articles and services he may 
require. Consumer education is a subject that should be ap- 
proached earnestly, as a straightforward introduction to prac- 
tical economics. 

Consumption, the goal of economic effort—desires and wants 
satisfied through the process of earning a living—represents the 
final stage in the economic process. It deals with real wealth, 
the actualities of goods, articles, and satisfactions that can be 
purchased. Profit alone is not the ultimate result of economic 
activity until it is put to use or liquidated by purchase. To this 
end, the consumer has to think straight, to measure and restrict 
his desires in order to live within his means. 

Since our economy operates on an income and exchange basis 
and since incomes vary as individuals and their tastes vary, we 
find a variety of methods of expenditure and consumption. If 
the consumer is well informed, he will know how and when to 
make his purchases, how to resist the desire to buy when it is 
to ultimate disadvantage, and how to have a responsibility for 
savings and security. "This requires wisdom in budgeting; 
knowledge of prices, values, and the proper markets; and intel- 
ligent selection. If all these goals are attained, the citizen has 
his income adjusted to his needs, plus a surplus for his aims 
and goals. He will not be misled by improper advertising, and 
he will have the technical information necessary to choose and 
select goods and services. 
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i ; e 
Such topics may be chosen as consumer problems of the home, 


: - : : f 
with facts on family budgeting and accounting; judgment o 


À . r rugs, 
values in the purchase of clothes, shoes, furniture, food, dr ug 
and cosmetics; various kinds ofi 


types of household e 
insight. Indeed, the 


nsurance on property and pe 
quipment that call for discrimination an 


farm, of factory and laboratory, and 
A set of a score of unit topics can be 
apparel, health, foods, housing, recrea- 
tion, drugs, advertising, methods of shopping, grades and labels, 
and the chemistry of the household. The matter of consumption 
is too complex to be solved by general reforms but has to be 
handled piecemeal. The simpler problems should be followed 
by more complex ones. Abstract economic theory is insufficient 


listed covering Wearing 


for judgment. 


Objectives. Lipstreu lists th 


€ various objectives, in order of 
evaluated importance, as folloy 


vs:5 

l. To promote wiser purchasing and consumption of food, 
clothing, shelter, and health. 

2. To provide 


experiences that w 
dents to make rati 


onal choices, 
8r To develop intelli 


2. To acquaint th 
tion that are helpful 


5: "To develop 
65 LG develop 


ill improve the ability of stu- 


gent consumer citizenship. 
€ student with a 
to the consumer. 


a broad social intelligence in economic problems. 
high Standards of values and taste, 
€ an appreciation of the 


gencies and sources of informa- 


7. To cultivat role of the consumer in 
a profit economy. 

8. To promote coo 
nomic well-being. 


9. To prov 


perative attitudes that tend to increase the eco- 


ide means of evaluating the techni 
5 O. Lipstreu, "Experts Look a 
The School Review, LVII (March 


ques of advertising. 
t Consumer Education in t 


he Secondary School," 
1949), pp. 155-57. 


= 
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10. To develop an understanding of the significance of public 
expenditures. 

1l. To develop in the consumer a philosophy about his use of 
leisure time, as well as good “buymanship” in satisfying his avo- 
cational interests. 


A Unified Program. No subject in the curriculum stands 
alone. The correlation of consumer education with business 
education, science, mathematics, English, industrial arts, agri- 
culture, and economics makes this an important field in the 
fusionist curriculum of social studies. Consumer education, 
however, can be treated as a separate course in itself. The 
present problem seems to be which department will take pos- 
session of consumer education. The course draws upon other 
subject matter in solving definite problems, and teachers should 
be well grounded in all kinds of practical knowledge. The 
nature of the content places an unusual emphasis upon good 
teaching. At all times community interests and needs should be 
considered in choosing the problems. This is more than a 
utilitarian subject, more than one limited to the spending of 
money. Many other subjects are referred to in teaching con- 
sumer economics. 


The social studies teacher may undertake a systematic pro- 
gram of self-education to build up a subject matter knowledge 
of consumer education. Such a program should include the 
selection and organization of materials and the application of 
up-to-date methods. Teacher training institutions should give 
some thought to consumer education. The relation of consumer 
education to each specific major field should be emphasized; 
this is possible without disturbing the present program. Each 
secondary school should build up a professional library for its 
teachers with materials on consumer education. Pertinent ma- 
terials may be selected from books, professional journals, con- 
sumer's guides, reports and bulletins, periodicals, yearbooks, 
and newspapers. Numerous government and private agenci 
will = continuous flow of excellent lies Many 
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inexpensive and valuable teaching aids are available for the 
program. 


Intelligent consumers 


The following problem is an excellent example of consumer 
education at the twelfth grade level.9 


HOW CAN WE BECOME INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS? 


l. Overview Bv TEACHER AND PLANNING WITH PUPILS 
2. Suggested Outline 
a) Meaning of consumption 
b) Relationship of consumption to production 
In a simple rural economy 
In a complex industrial 
c) Relationship between sense of values and consumption 
(1) Question of immediate and material values 


(2) Question of remote or future values 
d) Agencies 


economy 


(1) Why necessary 
(2) Government 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Legislation—Pure Food and Drug Act 
Bureau of Standards 
Federal Trade Commission 
Antitrust Division, Department of Justice 
(3) Nongovernmental agencies 
Bureau of Home Economics | 
Consumer’s Guide 


Organizations issuing seals of approval 
American Medical Association 
Good Housekeeping 
Better Business Bureaus 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Company laboratories 
Informative labels 
Consumer centers 
6 Selected from Course of Study in the Social Studies for Secondary Schools, 
op. cit., pp. 267-69. 
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e) Money management and budgeting 
(1) Importance of our financial and economic systems to the 
consumer. 
(2) Goals for budgeting 
(3) Long and short term budgeting 
(4) Dangers to be avoided 
f) Consumer credit 
(1) The need for consumer credit 
(2) Basis of consumer credit 
(8) Why expensive 
(4) Types of consumer credit 
(5) Credit agencies and their limitations 
(6) Abuse of credit 
(7) Government controls on credit buying 
g) Savings and investments 
(1) Importance 
(2) Institutions for saving 
(8) Differences between speculation and investment 
(4) Factors affecting savings and investments 
(5) Guides to investment 
h) Buying practices for consumers 
(1) Advertising 
From point of view of advertiser 
From point of view of consumer 
(2) Wise "buymanship" 
Scientific buying 
Selection of markets 
Seasonal buying 
Bargains, auctions, sales 
Brands, labels, trademarks 
Effect of war economy on consumer purchasing 
Specific guides for buying 
(3) Consumer Cooperatives 
History 
Principles involved 
Types 
Criticism 
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B Semester 


7 "Problems: 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING Activities (Individual, 
class projects with reports) 

a) Prepare a family budget based on the minimum income you 
think a young couple should have. 

b) Prepare a 
earnings. 


committee, and 


personal budget based on your allowance or 


c) Have a panel discussion on the v 
cash and carry system. 


d) Report on relative m 
labeling. 


alue of a charge account, of 


erits of grade labeling and descriptive 


€) Get an installment contr. 
clauses in the contract. 


f) Have a member of a credit union explain to the class how 
such an institution functions. 


g) Visit a local stock exchange or broker's office. Study stock 


exchange quotations in the daily paper. Report on the differ- 
ence between speculation 


and investment; between bonds, pre 
ferred stocks, and common stocks, and keep a record of de- 
velopments. 


act and report to the class on the 


h) Perhaps the members of the cl 
with setting up a cooperative for 


supplies. Have a committee work the plan out carefully for 
presentation to the class or school, 


i) Visit the Better Business Bureau 
on its functions 


ass would like to al su RE 
the purchase of certain schoo 


and report back to the class 
sumers in your community. 
radio, cosmetics, etc., check 
sidered before buying. Con- 
and check with Consumer's Guide. 


and services to con 
J) On articles like à refrigerator, 
the qualities which should be con 
sult the advertising literature 
Report to the class. 
k) What plan of savi 


ng would you want to follow? Explain 
your plan to the class, 


giving reasons. 


PROGRAMS WITH SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC UNITS 
Moprern PROBLEMS COURSE T 
(Social and Economic) 


I. Living Together as Americans 


Social and Economic Course” 


(Cleveland: Division of Social 
Studies, Cleveland Public Schools, 1953). 
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II. Developing Effective Public Opinion 
III. Strengthening Our Democracy 
IV. Working Toward a United World Through the United 
Nations 
V. Developing Our Human Resources Through Education 
VI. Building Democratic Family Relationship 
VII. Conserving Our Human Resources 
VIII. Building Respect for Law—Combatting Crime 


A Semester 
IX. Improving Living Through Better Housing and Community 
Planning 
X. Developing Better Industrial Relations 
XI. Examining Competing Economic and Social Systems 
XII. Preventing War—Safeguarding Peace 
XIII. Directing Our Foreign Policy Toward World Stability 
XIV. Conserving Our Natural Resources 
XV. Financing Government Services 
An effort was made to place those problems emphasizing socio- 
logical principles and concepts in the work of the B semester, and 
those emphasizing economic principles and concepts in the work 
of the A semester. This forces the placing of problems dealing with 
international relations in the work of both semesters, but it also 
insures that even those pupils who limit their work in Modern 
Problems to one term will have some opportunity for detailed study 
of problems in that area. 


Units in Economics 8 


I. Orientation 

II. Consumption 

III. Production 

IV. Distribution 

V. Exchange 

VI. Government and Economic Life 
VII. Trends in Economic Orders 
VIII. The Quest for World Peace 


8 “Twelfth Grade Course in Economics" (Cincinnati: Board of Education 1953). 
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Units in Social Problems 9 


Adjustment of the individual to his family and to other social 


situations is an important educational objective at all levels. That 
education for home and family livin 


Schools are to contribute effectively 


much to provide the indivi 
factory adjustments. 
Unit I. Your Personality Development 
IL. Your Family Relationships 
III. Boy-Girl Relationships 
IV. Choosing Your Marriage Partner 
V. Looking Forward to Your Marriage and Parenthood 
VI. Your Family and the Community 


Sociology 


9 Social Problems, A 


Guide to the Teaching of Social Studies 4b (Long Beach, 
California, Long Beach Public Schools, 1953), p. 1. 
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ligent citizenship. Such courses are usually limited to one 
semester in the senior or junior year, either as a separate course 
or as one half of the problems course. 

Though economics is directed mainly toward showing how 
the world earns its living through agriculture, industry, and 
service, sociology indicates how our present customs and habits 
of living grew out of primitive beginnings and gradually became 
standard for the group and the nation. For example, there are 
different ways of holding and transmitting property and differ- 
ent kinds of family organization that developed within the social 
structure. Socially approved methods of satisfying human needs 
and urges are here considered. All socially approved needs give 
rise to those institutions that make up our society. This repre- 
sents more than social philosophy and discussion; it is a science 
for study in the high school advanced classes. There is an ob- 
vious lack of synthesis in this field, owing to the variety of schools 
of thought. At any rate, there is a definite correlation in the 
social studies. Sociology may be presented in connection with 


civics study as an elective. 


Social Change. Those social changes that are to be observed 
in our world of the present moment occur by almost imper- 
ceptible stages but are manifest and taken for granted. There 
are many of our older institutions that have been forced to 
change to meet newer demands. In many instances changes of 
the twentieth century came slowly; but one must remember the 
old adage "progress means change," so that today we witness 
the transition from the old to the new. To one who looks and 
studies the flow of happenings, there are a number of natural 
and social factors to be seen operating on the structure of so- 
ciety and giving it a new appearance from generation to gen- 
eration. 

A definite source of social change is the progress of invention 
—for instance, the automobile, railroads, sewing machines, ra- 
dios, and hundreds of other devices. Vast numbers of persons 
are employed in fabricating these inventions and operating 
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them. With technological changes, new needs arise to keep 
people employed. Social change witnesses alterations in many 


aspects of society despite the desire of a large element to con- 
serve old ways. 


Organization of Materials. 
ganized and presented either 
Whatever 


Sociological materials may be or- 
as sociology or as social problems. 
course arrangement is followed, certain basic socio- 
logical principles and terms must be taught if pupils are to be 
prepared to assume responsibility as adults. Like all other sub- 
jects, sociology has a specialized vocabulary that must be under- 
stood if pupils are to proceed to intelligent discussion of social 


problems. None of these Sociological terms is too difficult for 
the secondary school pupil if it is 


the aid of sufficient examples to ma 
Sociology, 
a textbook. 


an elementary college text 
> lt Is not to be generally recommended. This 


The local com- 
f sociology. By 
cture, develop- 
vith relations of 
If instruction is to begin with 
the known and proceed to the unknown, the community should 
be the textbook from which sociology is studied. The commu- 
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nity itself is one of our basic institutions; within its bounds will 
be found examples of all the other institutions with which soci- 
ology is concerned. The only textbook that can present a true 
picture of the inter-relationships of people is the community 
in which they work, play, and live together. 

An essential phase of the sociology course is the consideration 
of social problems. Among the most pertinent problems com- 
monly found in modern society are the changing family, hous- 
ing, crime, social security, unemployment, health, juvenile de- 
linquency, population trends, conservation of human resources, 
pressure groups, leisure, recreation, public opinion, and propa- 
ganda. Generally speaking, the impact of these problems is felt 
in the local community as much as in the whole society. It is 
impossible for a high school class to study all of these problems 
adequately in one semester. The course organization involves 
lection of the most important problems. The student of 
vidual's reaction to environment from 
resources, in which economics also has 
some interplay. Health and recreation are distinctly local and 
may be considered part of the program of the community or- 
ganization or center. All matters of local concern are usually 


handled by local agencies. 


the se 
sociology notes the indi 
a survey of community 


Vitalizing Sociology Instruction. The basic sociological prin- 
ciples and terms should be so presented, so interwoven with 
current affairs and problems, that they have realistic meaning 
for pupils. This method of presentation is logical and feasible 
since, as each problem is analyzed and investigated, pupils will 
naturally come to see its existence in the past as well as the 
present. The teacher has also an exceptional advantage in 
maintaining interest since the investigation and discussion of 
one problem frequently leads directly into the discussion of 
other problems. As an example, an analysis of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency will lead the class to a recognition of such 
problems as the changing family, housing conditions, slum 
clearance, health, and recreational facilities. 

The teacher will find an effective approach to the study of 
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sociology or social problems if he spends the first class period 
in discussing the subject informally with his pupils, allowing 
them to suggest problems in which they are interested. A list 
of such problems can be submitted by each pupil at the next 
class meeting. From these lists, the class can be led to select a 
definite schedule of topics to be investigated throughout the 
semester. This approach is calculated to create the maximum 
of pupil interest in the subject. 

As in other phases of the social studies, variety in method and 
careful selection and use of the appropriate teaching aids are 
essential. The library is a highly important element in sociology 
instruction. To the degree that pupils gain experiences 2 
analyzing social problems, in using the library and community 
resources, in discussing their findings, 
drawing valid conclusions, 
growth. 


in summarizing and 
sociology has contributed to their 


The Individuals in Society. Social activity revolves about 
groups of individuals that make up society. This complex 50- 
ciety is composed of two basic groups of (1) individuals, formu- 
lating primary and secondary relationships. A primary group 
(2) specifies immediate association—the family, the children § 
play group, and the closely knitted neighborhood groups. The 
individual, through direct contact, is receiving a considerable 
amount of socialization. In the primary group the individual 
acquires, through training and association, definite attitudes that 
influence his future life. The secondary group (3) is composed of 
individuals having the same interest or purpose. It may be Qn 
outgrowth of a primary group as it becomes “of age." The indi- 
vidual may carry many of his early interests, attitudes, and ideas 
to this more advanced yet permanent group. He has learned 
the advantages of group affiliations. 

Social institutions (4) have a significant influence upon group 
life. The physical (geographical) environment (5) has a definite 
effect upon the individual, for it determines the nature of his 
group life. The type of industries and occupations engaged in 
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M 
Soci, Ron GANZE 
(SociAt PLANNINÓ) 


PERSONALITY 
INDIVIDUALS IN SOCIETY 


by members of that community will determine their habits, cus- 
toms, and institutions. Natural resources have been a potent 
force in the development of our industrial activities. Similarly, 
the social heritage (6) of a group has both an economic and 
social influence upon the individual. The folkways, customs, 
and mores, although somewhat broadened, are the basis for 
social living in our nation. 

Communities (7) are more or less in a state of transition; this 
is characteristic of the modern age where changes come very 
rapidly in industry, business, and agriculture. Changes directly 
influence our social institutions and breed new social and eco- 
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nomic problems. Group life (8) is also in a state of transition 
as the result of technological changes, new opportunities for 
employment, and transportation and communication advances. 
The increased specialization in modern society has made group 
life more interdependent. Individuals through necessity must 
depend upon one another to a greater degree. 

Social change (9) is apparent in a dynamic society. Such 
rapid change many times leaves the individual in a quandary, 
challenging his initiative and sense of direction. Social progress 
(10), on the other hand, means better group living in which 
the individual’s status is improved by the attainment of desir- 
able goals. Changes in contemporary society, however, necessi- 
tate some means of regulation so that individuals may make 
the necessary adjustments. Social control (11) is the means by 
which many social problems are restricted or even eliminated 
in a dynamic society. Social institutions many times are unable 
to cope with the rapid changes in a community, and new 
agencies are born to perform functional tasks in the socialization 
process. 

Social organization (12) is essential for desirable group life. 
Social disorganization (13) can result in choas. The state of 
society caused by cultural lag necessitates definite changes in the 
life of the community. Social reorganization (14) is the force 
necessary for progressive community growth. 

Modern society (15) is faced with many complex problems; 
some are long-standing; others are of recent origin; all are 2 
challenge. Desirable recreational activities and educational op 
portunities will do much to build a desirable and pleasant per- 
sonality (16) in the individuals who will make up future society- 


ELECTIVE OFFERINGS 


The discussion in this chapter has focused attention upon 
courses and content generally offered at the twelfth grade level. 
We might say that there are also alternative or elective courses 
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found in some senior high school programs; for example, world 
geography may be offered as an elective course for the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. 'There also is a two-year sequence arrange- 
ment for the eleventh and twelfth year in American history. 
The scope of American history and government and American 
problems may be covered as a sequence. Sociology and eco- 
nomics courses are electives in the senior year. 


Conclusion 


The work of the senior year in the social studies permeates 
many areas of knowledge. It should provide the student with 
a sound background for entering adult life. The many valuable 
learning experiences should enhance his ability to understand 
better the local community and the contemporary world. His 
experiences in studying problems will furnish a broader insight 
into the problems that will be faced in the path of life. He 
will be helped somewhat in the selection of a career. He will 
have a better picture of our economic order and culture, in 
which he will be a producer, consumer, and citizen. He will 
gain a greater knowledge of the organization of business and 
industry. The privileges and responsibilities of suffrage will 
become more realistic, and the functions of government will be 
clarified. One will agree that intelligent citizenship must be 
based upon a knowledge of democracy's political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural aspects. This terminal education for many 
students at the secondary school level helps to lay the ground- 
work for our future generations and the growing heritage of 


America. 
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iT 


THE TEACHING OF 
CURRENT EVENTS 


THE TEACHING OF CURRENT EVENTS is important 
in our secondary school social studies program. In fact, with 
current materials more plentiful in our schools, this subject 
plays a significant role in all content areas. Teachers and stu- 
dents select materials and procedures to meet their own immedi- 
ate needs. Current issues, topics, problems, and events become 
interesting, real, and alive when current reference information 
is available and properly utilized. Current topics, wisely chosen, 
are integrated and correlated into the course content of the 
particular subject, thus furnishing worth-while information and 
rich learning experiences. 

The study of current events in one form or another has been 
part of the secondary school curriculum for several decades. 
Today this subject is receiving even greater emphasis as educa- 
tion keeps pace with changing society. Whether "keeping up 
with the news” is called by one of its more recent titles, “Current 
History” or “World Happenings,” it still remains current events 
in essence. Past history alone is insufficient to give pupils the 
necessary judgment and understanding of present events. Cur- 
rent events should be studied as a means of increasing interest 
in world happenings. In effect, it is history-in-the-making seen 
at close and enlarged range. Current happenings have to be 
evaluated for their importance to the nation and to the world. 

Some consider the study of current events to be practical and 
realistic in that it contributes much to an understanding of 
today’s happenings and should receive prior attention. Regard- 
less of differing viewpoints, it is essential that the subject be 
presented for educational value. More than reading periodicals 
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and newspapers is required for the proper evaluation of Wc 
day problems. The words of the printed page may not be va 
or durable; there may be a lack of continuity or homogeneity 
in the many accounts given by different reporters; and the d 
lationship of one event to another may not be clearly exhibited. 


The nature of current events 


The study of contem 
tion of the chief move 
labor, and similar im 
incidents and Scandals m 
The atomic age, with in 
developments in i 


i à reta- 
porary materials leads to an med 
ments in politics, international relations: 


1 Social Studies Grades 7, 8, anā 9, A Guide for Teachers, Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 5, 1951-1952 Series, P- 7. Reprinted by permission of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 
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fairs in relation to problems and issues must be recognized in 
the mass of current facts. Only persistent problems and issues of 
outstanding contemporary importance should be considered in 
the current events course. Background materials from eco- 
nomics, history, politics, geography, and culture may be in- 
cluded in the content for evaluation. The material selected 
should be readable and should be related to the objectives of the 


grade levels. 


Objectives for current events 


The topics that may be considered under the heading of 
current events are so numerous and embrace such a variety of 
information that it is especially important for the social studies 
have specific ideas and objectives in mind when 
the current events period. The following list in- 
more important objectives for current events: 


teacher to 
organizing 
cludes the 
l. To create and promote pupil interest in community, state, 

: a 


national, and world affairs. i l 
2. To teach pupils to read current materials intelligently and 


to search for further knowledge. ; 
3. To develop the proper attitudes and habits of action for 


citizenship in a democracy. 1 
4. To stimulate the intellectual habit of awareness of future 


trends and the potentialities of democracy. 

5. To provide a basis for the interpretation of current social, 
economic, and political problems. 

6. To stimulate intellectual reasoning and research through 
the ability to assemble facts accurately and to deduct conclu- 
sions therefrom. 

7. To stress the proper use of leisure time and to cultivate 
appreciation for the better things of life. 

8. To develop leadership qualities and the willingness to 
assume responsibility, 
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9. To furnish opportunities for the exchange of ideas 
through discussion. 


10. To promote a cooperative spirit, sound judgment, and 
efficient skills. 


11. To give students a chance to discuss their own local prob- 
lems with the group. 


Current events in a core program 


Current events have a significant role to play in the regular 
social studies program as well as the core classes. Civic compe 


tence calls for a knowledge of the events occuring about us 1 
modern society. 


The study of current events 


is an important part of the core pro- 
gram for the first year. 


A study of current events has values in itsel 
and provides a springboard for the study of geography, which in the 
new course of study, constitutes ninth-year social studies. The study 
of current events also is an essential preparation for the modern- 
problems core of later school years. Teachers should remember that 
the main purpose of discussing problems is not to solve these prob- 
lems but to develop interest in them, an attitude of open-minded- 
ness toward them, and the habit of discussing them and trying t? 
understand them.2 


Objectives 


A. study of current problems starting with information gained 
from newspapers, radio and television can and should lead to: 


l. An interest in the background of the problem and a conse 
quent interest in histo: 


1 Ty, economics, geography and other social 
studies. 

2. An interest in ficti 
problems have done. 


3. A habit of thinkin 
information about them. 


on that illustrates what people facing similar 


8 about current problems and looking for 


2 Suggestions to Teachers of 
No. 2, 1950-51 Series, pp. 73- 
tion of the City of New York, 


Experimental Core Classes, Curriculum Bulletin 
74. Reprinted by permission of the Board of Educa- 
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4. A knowledge of sources of information. 

5. The ability to distinguish between fact and opinion. 

6. A critical attitude toward sources of information and an ability 
to recognize propaganda. 

7. Arespect for sound, unbiased authority. 

8. An understanding of what a controversial question is and a 
realization that most of the important problems of today are con- 


troversial. 
9. The building up of sound standards of judgment and conduct. 


Achieving these objectives sounds like a large order, and it is. 
They cannot be attained in one year or in a high school course, 
but a beginning can and should be made. Probably one reason why 
current events teaching has not been more successful is that quality 
is sacrificed to quantity; teachers try to cover too much ground in 
the short time that is allotted to current events in courses of study. 
It is hard for teachers to appreciate the limited background with 
which some pupils approach a newspaper. Yet a start must be made 
with pupils as they are. 'Their ability to read and understand what 
they read should be neither overestimated nor underestimated. 

The first problem is that of interest. Pupils are interested or can 
be interested in current problems, but to develop this interest re- 


quires skill and patience. One reason why pupils are not interested 
in current problems is that they do not understand them or under- 


stand the words they themselves use in discussing them. For some 
at least, their avowed lack of interest shows a sour-grapes attitude. 


They do not want their ignorance exposed and so they say they 
are not interested. Some teachers have succeeded in breaking 


through this defense mechanism and have developed a lively in- 
terest in news on the part of formerly apathetic pupils. 


Place of current events in the curriculum 


Although every teacher must keep himself and his classes 
intelligently informed about current happenings, current events 
as a special study seem logically to fit into the social studies 
program. Most secondary school authorities are in agreement 
on this point. However, there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to just where the subject shall be placed within the social 
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studies curriculum and how much time shall be allotted to it. 
In general, three schools of thought prevail: 


1. Some secondary school administrators have stressed the 
importance of current events to the extent of making it a sep- 
arate subject within the social studies and assigning two or more 
periods a week for the purpose. 

2 


At the other end of the scale, there are some school au- 
thorities who have fixed no definite place or time limit within 
the curriculum, but €xpect every teacher of the social studies to 
devote as much time as possible to the consideration of current 


events without sacrificing the established course content mate- 
rial. 


3. The third or middle course is followed by those school 


men who have arbitrarily fixed the place for current events 
within one particular branch of the social studies, such as his- 
tory or the problems course, and have allotted to it a definite 
but limited period of time. Under this arrangement one of tw 
methods of organization is customary. Fither a definite part 
perhaps the first ten minutes, of each class period or one class 
period a week has been set aside for this discussion. 


Each of the above arran 


gements has its advantages and dis- 
advantages: 


1. Granting the im 
and the 
arrang 


Ins portance of the study of current events 
validity of the objectives to be accomplished, the first 


ement is to be recommended. However, the administra- 
tive difficulties in connection w 


extra periods for each class grou 
curriculum makes this arrangem 
9 


ith integrating two or ws 
p into an already overcrowde 

ent impossible in many schools. 
The second arrangement has much to recommend it in 
theory. Current events may find its place in a number of the 
courses presented in the social studies curriculum—the prob- 
lems Cone sociology, geography, history, and economics. The 
study and discussion of what is taking place in the world today; 
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interwoven into any of these courses, can stimulate the pupils’ 
interest in the classroom and can arouse the pupils to investi- 
gate what has happened in the past in connection with the 
current topic. However, human nature being what it is, that 
which is everyone's responsibility soon becomes no one's re 
sponsibility, and with the pressure of necessary content material, 
current events is pushed farther and farther into the background 


until it becomes incidental. 

3. Let us examine the third arrangement, that of placing 
current events within a particular branch of the social studies 
and assigning a definite time allotment. It matters little which 
branch is chosen; current events may be logically placed in any 
of them. The point is that a definite assignment is made, re- 
sponsibility fixed, and the study stressed to a degree commen- 
surate with its importance. The problem of time allotment 
for the study of current events within the course may be sum- 
marized: 

a) Ifonly a few minutes each day are spent on current events, 
both this and the original subject suffer. Time is lost each day 
in making a double assignment and in making the break in 
continuity of thought and activity in class. Current events, as 
a study, loses its true meaning. Since there is not enough time 
for each pupil to contribute, certain members of the class will 
continue, day after day, to dominate the discussion to the neg- 
lect of the less informed and more hesitant. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, the teacher has not time, in ten or fifteen 
minutes, to encourage full participation by all. The quality of 
the contributions made and of the conclusions drawn also suf- 
fers. The responses, though spontaneous, tend to be incomplete 
and disconnected. The topics discussed cannot achieve proper 
perspective in the minds of the pupils, and no challenge to 
intellectual activity is presented. 

b) On the other hand, the allotment of an entire period 
each week will overcome all these disadvantages and will, in 
addition, obviate some of the difficulty involved in the use and 
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sharing of supplementary materials. In the larger departments 
where two or more teachers must use the same supply of current 
supplementary materials, a different day of the week can be as- 
signed to each teacher for the current events period, and no class 
time is lost in waiting for the transfer of materials. When an 
entire period can be spent on current events, the teacher can 
make sure that each pupil contributes at least once in every two 
weeks. Only one assignment is made each day. However, the 
greatest advantage by far is that a thorough treatment can be 


given to the chosen topics, the week's happenings can be logt- 
cally coordinated, and valid conclusions can be drawn. 


Importance of current events 


During the war years, secondary school pupils as well as adults 
developed an unprecedented consciousness of current history: 
News broadcasts and the daily newspaper achieved a more im- 
portant place in the everyday life of the average citizen. Schools 
placed increased emphasis upon the study of current events, and 
teachers gained a greater awareness of the values and opportu- 
nities of relating current happenings to regular classroom work. 
It is vital that this emphasis upon, and interest in, current social 
developments be maintained in every social studies curriculum: 

There is no textbook for citizenship that, having been studied 
and assimilated, will mold the perfect citizen. Habits of citizen- 
ship can be achieved only through studying current problems. 
By means of the current events lesson, the pupils learn how tO 
discuss world happenings. "They learn to evaluate those happen- 


ings in the light of past history and present trends. They learn 
how to apply reason and research in s 


eeking to solve those prob- 
lems. 


Physical equipment for teaching current events 


The modern social studies classroom is in reality a laboratory 
for effective learning. The informal climate that prevails makes 
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the student feel that he is a member of a socialized group where 
he may develop initiative and response. There should be ade- 
quate facilities for the use of audio-visual materials. Sufficient 
material should be available in the learning laboratory, or at 
least in the library, so that the pupil will not be forced to rely 
completely upon outside aids in gathering needed information. 
However, it is possible that the nature of the topic may be such 
that firsthand information is needed for complete detail. The 
basic tools and materials which should be available for use in 
teaching current events and affairs are: 

1. Current newspapers, periodicals, and books 

2. Maps, charts, globes, posters, documents, and pictures 

3. Slides, filmstrips, and sound films to portray or explain 


recent happenings. 

4. Radio, television, and transcriptions 

A group of students in prepartion for their report may go 
on a field trip and obtain materials to be brought to the class- 
room. A student may obtain an exhibit from the local museum 
which is placed upon display. The bulletin board committee 
may have arranged a special display for the discussion. A stu- 
dent might build a model or draw a sketch on the blackboard 
for a specific illustration. Furthermore, students might wish to 
dramatize a special scene, and this frequently requires outside 
equipment and materials. Students should always be encour- 
aged to bring to the classroom for their reports, clippings, pam- 
phlets, drawings, and cartoons. 


Newspapers and periodicals are excellent fundamental sources 
for current events materials. The pupils should become ac- 
quainted with at least one good daily newspaper. Since current 
events are generally associated with the press, this study provides 
an excellent opportunity for learning how to read a newspaper. 
Standards for news stories should be established. Pupils should 
analyze and evaluate the influence of the newspaper upon so- 
ciety and acquire the habit of reading a newspaper intelligently, 
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"This study of the newspaper may well take place in the early 
lessons on current events. Copies of the newspaper or news- 
papers selected for study can be distributed to the pupils for 
examination and evaluation under the direct guidance of the 
teacher. 

Current events periodicals, such as The American Observer, 
Current Events, Every Week, Junior and Senior Scholastic, Our 
Times, Weekly News Review, Young America, and The Young 


Citizen, also have a place in the classroom. They have several 
advantages. 


1. They usually appear weekly and thus give balance and 
perspective to the events of the week. 


2. They are frequently supplied in graded series so that they 
may be selected on the basis of suitability to the understanding 
and vocabulary of the pupils. 


3. They usually supply much of the geographical and histori- 
cal background necessary for understanding the news. 

4. They are authoritatively written and reliable 

In the junior high school and with slower groups in the 
senior high school, these periodicals can be distributed and 
studied as the basis for the current events reports. However 
i senior high s ; EET 
in most senior high school classes, these graded periodicals 
should not be used as the sole sour 


: ; ce of materials for the cur- 
rent events discussions, 


but should be supplemented by the 
newspaper, the news magazine, and other sour 


s ` ces. The periodi- 
cals listed in other parts of the book furnish excellent supple- 
mentary current events materials. Senior high school groups, 
particularly, should become familiar with as many of these 
periodicals as possible and should be €ncouraged to read widely 
on contemporary affairs. 

Teachers and students alike might also utilize 
sources for informative, supplementary, and timely reading: 
Time, Newsweek, Fortune, Life, United States News, National 
Geographic, Current History, Survey Graphic, Saturday Eve- 


the following 
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ning Post, Colliers, Popular Science, and The New York Times 
Magazine. Some of these suggested magazines may be found 
on the magazine rack in the learning laboratory or in the 
school library. 


Current materials identified 


Many teachers realize that current materials are important 
as an integral part of the basic instructional content. 


l. Current materials are all sources of adult information on 
current problems and affairs. They consist of classroom papers, 
daily newspapers, magazines, booklets, yearbooks, almanacs, recent 
books, and practically all other types of printed matter which is of 
recent origin and which deals with matters of concern to students. 

2. Of major importance are magazines and newspapers. ‘The 
Council believes that students should learn to utilize the current 
news weeklies, the available newspapers, government publications, 
and fugitive pamphlets and booklets. These materials are not suit- 
able for every grade; consequently, school newspapers and magazines 
should also be used. Their use, however, should also lead, especially 
in the upper grades, to the utilization of adult materials. 

3. Current materials include posters, pictures, leaflets, adver- 
tisements, folders, time tables, travel guides, price lists, catalogues, 
and other more or less fugitive matter which nevertheless provides 
ideas, facts, and images useful to students. 

4. Current materials include community resources from which 
students can derive information and understanding. Museums, art 
institutes, historical markers, monuments, parks, playgrounds, 
churches, railway and bus stations, airports, factories, stores, banks, 
courtrooms, city halls, hospitals, and farmers' markets are examples 
of the wealth of opportunities which almost every community 
provides. 

5. Current materials include cities, areas, states, and distant 
countries. If occasion enables a student to visit a national park, 
à state capitol, an interesting area, a foreign country, he can utilize 
his opportunity greatly to enrich his information and understanding. 

6. Current materials include the available human resources, 


Professional speakers, businessmen, parents, factory workers—who. 
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ever can meet with the students, at school or in their place of 
activity—and give them help in learning. 

7. Current materials include the resources that are peculiar to 
a particular community. One town produces artichokes in greater 
quantities than any other center. For the local school this industry 
is a peculiarly valuable resource. 

8. Current materials include films and radio and television pro- 
grams which are pertinent to student problems. 


9. Current materials include forums, lectures, debates, and even 
conversational opportunities that provide help in understanding 
today’s problems. 


Methods for current events 


Many of the general methods for teaching social studies can 


be applied with success to the current events lesson. One of 
the best methods for conductin 


socialized recitation. 
ning; it permits adeq 
it provides an opport 


8 à current events period is the 
It allows for committee or group plan- 
uate discussion and summarization; and 
unity for individual participation. The 
laboratory method can be used to good advantage in the pupils’ 
preparation of their current events discussion. Either the social 
studies laboratory or the school library may be used by the 


pupils for their research. The telling method may be applied 
by having a guest speaker who is well informed on some spe- 
cific subject or topic of current interest appear before the class. 
The project method may be used when the class works out an 
assembly program or other program dealing with current 
history. 


The purpose of this discussion is not to project one special 
method for the teaching of current events. "Teachers should 
study the various approaches, procedures, and techniques and 
select those that will best serve their immediate needs. The 
techniques listed are Suggestive, and it is hoped that each 
teacher will pioneer to develop procedures which will bring 


3 L. Kinney and K. Dresden, Better Learning through 


à l Current Materials (Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1952), pp. 178 


—79. 
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satisfactory results. An occasional change of procedure is fre- 
quently more effective than one established pattern, regardless 
of its value. It is understood that all teachers will be alert to 
embodying current events into the work whenever it. will fur- 
ther serve the learning. The work should never become a series 
of meaningless reports. Pupils should understand the functional 
value of current events by seeing the relationship to their own 
everyday life. One policy suggests that current events should 
be discussed when they occur, regardless of the topic being 
Studied. Frequently it is essential to trace the background of 
the event and to calculate further developments. All areas of 
the social studies program lend themselves to the continuous 
use of current events. Pupils should be encouraged to follow 
current happenings by reading a daily newspaper and such 
weekly publications as Newsweek, Time, and others. Wise use 
should be made of current literature which has been especially 
prepared for students at various grade levels. Habits and in- 
terests in reading developed in the study of current events can 
be carried over into the community and eventually into adult 
life. 

At times it is wise to give definite assigned topics for research 
and discussion, to assure pupil awareness of and participation 
in current events. Pupils, in addition to acquiring desirable 
information, will be learning worth-while skills and developing 
intelligent attitudes that will make them better citizens of their 
own communities. Teachers should occasionally evaluate their 


own procedures for teaching current events in the hope of im- 
proving instruction. 


The assignment 


The teacher should give much thought to the preparation 
for the current events period. A spirit of cooperation should 


prevail, and the pupils should look forward to the discussion 
with interest and enthusiasm. 


; Guidance is necessary in the 
choice of materials, since there is 


such a voluminous amount of 
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news in our daily papers, television, and radio broadcasts. If 
guidance is not provided, some pupils will choose the sensational 
items and overlook the really worth-while and constructive 
material.. For this reason, it is strongly advisable that a definite 
assignment be made for the current events period. The teacher 
will therefore find it necessary always to keep informed of the 
major issues of current importance and interest so that he may 
outline, in broad topics, the events worthy of discussion. 


Making the Assignment. The teacher should endeavor to 
provide for effective pupil motivation for current events. The 
very method in which the assignment is made can create a 
major portion of this motivation. If the following steps are 
used in making the assignment, pupil interest will be aroused, 
and the desired incentive will be furnished. 


l. Suggest and write on the blackboard a list of important 


topics in the news of the week. Di 
. interest. 


2 


scuss briefly to create an 


Encourage the reading of newspapers and magazines. 
3. Encourage listening to news broadcasts, 


4. Direct the pupils to notice all ti 
cussed in the community. 


5. Allow 


mely topics being dis- 


the pupils to select two or more topics from the 
entire list for the committee reports. The number of topics to 
be selected will depend upon the size of the class and the pro- 
cedures to be followed in the current events discussion. 


Assigning the Topics. The chosen topics may be assigned in 
various ways: 

l. Assignment of a to 
haps, the best to use w 
than ten). 


pic to each pupil. This method is, per- 


hen the class is very small (not more 
As this procedure provides for individual prepara- 
tion, each pupil feels his responsibility for bringing a definite 
contribution to the class. In larger classes, the time element 
involved in making the assignment and in presenting the re- 
ports does not permit utilization of this method. 
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9. Assignment of a topic to specific groups within the class. 
This method is a modification of the first and is an attempt to 
meet the limitations imposed by a larger group and still main- 
tain the advantages of the individual assignment. The average 
class may be divided in to two or three groups or committees, 
each under an elected chairman, that can work out the various 
phases of their chosen topic. (Foreign, domestic, and miscel- 
laneous topics may be rotated among the groups.) No more than 
three groups can be expected to cover their topics effectively 
within a single class period and still allow time for questions 
from the class. 

3. Assignment of a topic to the entire group. This method 
should be used only when some topic before the nation or the 
community is of fundamental importance to the group as a 
Whole. Then the entire time allotted may be utilized in the 
full consideration of various aspects of the topic, all pupils may 
contribute, and valid conclusions may be drawn. 

4. Pupils’ choice of topics. This method may be used in 
two different situations. In either case it is advisable for the 
teacher to judge the topic in advance. One or two individual 
pupils may ask permission to report on a specific topic of inter- 
est when topics are being assigned to groups within the class. 
If a pupil volunteers to study and report on some particular 
topic for his own private project, the teacher should encourage 
his interest if the topic is acceptable and desirable. His chosen 
topic may be some new invention or scientific discovery not 
Ordinarily considered within the confines of current events. 
Nevertheless, the fact that this topic is of interest to him will 
lead him to do a much better job than he might otherwise do. 
His sense of responsibility will be stimulated and his accom- 
plishment will lead him to further research. 

For the sake of variety, or motivation, or as a means of re- 
ward for a job well done, the teacher may decide to allow the 
Pupils to select all the topics to be assigned. This method 
should not be attempted until the pupils are thoroughly 
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oriented in the general policies of the current events lesson and 
are able to use a certain amount of discretion in choosing the 
topics. The general procedure to be used in presenting this 
opportunity of choice to a tenth grade class, for example, may 
be somewhat as follows: 

“Up to this time I've been reading ahead in the newspapers, 
listening to the radio, and picking out the important topics 
that we, as good citizens, should know something about. To- 
day, let's follow a different procedure. From your reading of 
the newspapers and from the various news reports on television 


and the radio, you could list your own topics, I'm sure. What 
topics do you think are important?" 
variably brings the highest type of 
and enough contributions are gene 
adequate list of topics. The teacher 
contributions as he thinks advisa 
When necessary, but making sure t 
tion to each pupil for his contrib 


This informal approach in- 
response from the pupils 
rally made to provide an 
Should list as many of their 
ble, changing the wording 


o give a word of commenda- 
ution. 


and presenting informa- 
8 topic approach should 
be chosen from among 


assignment may be made on an indivi 


vents constitutes a separate 
subject. 


Current events and the discussion group 


Preliminary Organization. When the teacher sets up the 
initial framework for the discussion, he should take the follow- 
ing steps: 


l. Organize the class into committees or groups, 


usually 
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three. This may be done by dividing the class into three equal 
sections by any arbitrary arrangement. The same group divi- 
sions may continue throughout the entire semester or they may 
be changed from time to time. 

2. Select a president or class chairman, either by teacher 
appointment or by class election. Each member of the class 
should, at one time or another, have the opportunity to act as 
class chairman. 

3. Select a class secretary, if desired. The secretary's duty 
will be to assist the chairman and to record notes on the discus- 
sions. 

The teacher will then make the assignment following the 
plan previously outlined. Under the three-group plan, either 
three separate topics or one broad topic capable of falling into 
three general subdivisions may be selected. 

Once the preliminary organization has been set up, the 
teacher can devote his time to helping the pupils become 
oriented in the special procedures they will follow during 
future class periods. It will be necessary to spend several class 
periods during the early part of the semester in working out in 
advance the method and form of presentation. 


Working Procedure. Methods of presenting committee re- 
ports may vary. Individual members of the committee may 
make their contributions, or they may select a committee chair- 
man to present the entire report or to introduce and sum- 
marize it, At the beginning of the current events period the 
class chairman takes charge. He states the topics to be discussed 
and makes a few introductory remarks. Then he calls upon 
the committees in their proper sequence. After each commit- 
tee has reported, there should be a brief period for questions 
from the floor to clear up disputed points. At the end of the 
Period the class chairman conducts the summarization or con- 
clusion, accepting suggestions in this matter from the class. The 
main facts should be listed on the blackboard. 
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The purpose of the conclusion is to restate in proper per- 
spective all the important points brought out during the lesson. 
The summary must be complete, clear, and constructive. Since 
it is the climax toward which the entire current events period 
is directed, it should achieve the utmost from the pupils in 
intellectual activity. They must be made to think clearly and 
to communicate their thoughts satisfactorily by intelligent 
expression. 

The first few current events periods should be spent in teach- 
ing the pupils how to do this committee work. The teacher 
should act as chairman and direct the entire procedure for the 
first few lessons. Later he may sit in the rear of the room and 
assist the chairman only when necessary. Special time must be 
allotted in the laboratory for the committees to organize and 
prepare their reports. Once the procedures have become famil- 


iar, the pupils will be capable of planning their preparations 
independently. 


Controversial issues 


The beginning as well as the experienced teacher should 
keep in mind that a few of the topics in current events and 


problems studied in the social studies may be of a controversial 
nature. Every effort should be made to develop the scientific 
approach to problem solving in the handling of various issues. 
The social studies teacher should not avoid material likely to 
lead to controversial issues. Sometimes topics do arise naturally 
out of the experiences in a teaching-learning situation. He 


should attempt to develop skill in handling such topics, utilizing 


the proper procedures and employing adequate source materials. 
Teachers acting as impartial leaders may be guided in the de- 


velopment and evaluation of problems for group study and dis- 
cussion by the following criteria: 1. Can the group handle the 
topic adequately or is it beyond their comprehension? 2. Is the 
problem related to the material studied in the course; has it 
any direct value to the learning situation? 3. Will there be 
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adequate source materials available in the library for a worth- 
while study of this issue? 4. Does the issue relate only to the 
community or does it have a wider significance? 5. Will the 
experiences derived from this study provide growth and develop- 
ment for the individual? 6. Is the issue current and interesting 
to the majority; does it challenge the interest of the group? 
7. Does the issue relate to the secondary school curriculum and 
will the group acquire desired learning experiences through 
discussion of the problem? 8. Will such a study lead to the 
development of good citizenship? 

Teachers have to approach such problems in a spirit of rea- 
sonableness. They should guide any group discussion in a com- 
mon sense manner. An objective point of view, sound judgment 
and proper guidance are most essential in any discussion. The 
competent teacher considers the rights of the student and his 
responsibility for building democratic citizenship. 

The teacher who is new in a community should inquire about 
the policy of the school toward controversial issues. The public 
should understand clearly the objectives of the program and 
the place of the teacher in the educational scheme. If a com- 
mon sense approach is applied to the teaching of material that 
may prove controversial, unpleasant situations may be averted. 
A sound and intelligent policy formulated by both faculty and 
administration should be established and adhered to at all times. 


For the public schools, policy on controversial issues is defined in 
terms of the rights of pupils rather than in terms of the rights of 
teachers. In the study of controversial issues in the public schools, 
the pupil has four rights to be recognized: 


a) The right to study any controversial issue which has political, 
economic, or social significance and concerning which (at his 
level) he should begin to have an opinion. 

b) The right to have free access to all relevant information, 
including the materials that circulate freely in the community. 
c) The right to study under competent instruction in an atmos- 
phere free from bias and prejudice. 
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d) The right to form and express his own opinions on M com 
versial issues without thereby jeopardizing his relations wit 
his teacher or the school. 
The study of controversial issues is objective and scholarly, with 
a minimum emphasis on opinion. The teacher approaches contro- 
versial issues in the classroom in an impartial and unprejudiced 
manner, and must refrain from using his classroom privileges and 
prestige to promote a partisan point of view. Good teaching of 
subjects containing controversial issues requires more skill than 
most other kinds of teaching and, so far as possible, only teachers 


of superior ability are assigned subjects in which a large body of 
the material involves controversy. 


Instructional policy on controversial issues should be defined by 
constituted authority in order to protect teachers and school admin- 
istrators from unwarranted attack by pressure groups, and to insure 
youth a well-balanced preparation for American citizenship.* 


The teacher and the current events program 


One of the chief methods used in the secondary school today 
is a planned program of current events. The social studies 
teacher is the key figure in formulating a desirable current 
events program. His role as a leader is indispensable. If he 
is to serve as a guide in thinking, he must be well informed 
about current affairs, the contemporary problems of the day, 
and the possible solutions. The teacher should be trained in 
selecting a topic most suitable for the grade level and maturity 
of the group. 

The teacher must have a broad knowl 
and their backgrounds. 
read current news items, 


edge of current issues 
He must listen to news broadcasts, 
observe television programs, attend 
lectures and discussions, study and analyze reports and edi- 


torials, participate in school and community projects, and see 
good newsreels periodically. 


'To insure that the program will be a success, however, 


4 Claude V. Courter, chairman, An Educational Platform for the Public Schools, 
Some Phases of Instructional Policy (Chicago: Inland Press, Inc., 1952), p. 10. 
Developed and indorsed by school superintenden 


3 ts of cities in the U. S. and 
Canada with population over 200,000. 


the 
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necessary planning should be the joint responsibility of pupils 
and teachers. Although the teacher must have a considerable 
background of knowledge before approaching a current affairs 
program, the pupils must also work to develop a background in 
history, geography, economics, government, and science. 

In the average classroom situation there are many ways of 
presenting the program. 'The sources available are of four 
types. They are the printed materials, visual materials, audi- 
tory materials, and materials gained first-hand (interviews and 
study trips). The most important item to remember in select- 
ing the method for the program is the fact that the program of 
participation should move beyond the first level of collecting 
data to one of participation in the community. The result of 
the program may be evaluated to a great extent by the after- 
math community participation. 


The forum technique and current events 


Various forum techniques may be introduced to provide va- 
riety after the pupils have become accustomed to, and adept 
in, the discussion of current problems. Teachers should take 
a few periods to provide sufficient orientation in the various 
procedures. 


l. The Panel Discussion. A selected group of pupils (usually 
four to eight) and a chairman present a previously prepared 
subject before an audience. After a discussion of the various 
aspects of the topic, the chairman invites the class to contribute, 
Members of the group may raise questions or express their 
opinions. At the close of the discussion the chairman sum- 
marizes what has been discussed, weaving the various trends 
of thought into some integrated whole. 


9. The Round Table. A xound table is an open discussion 
by members of a class, each one presenting his own views and 
giving what facts he can to reinforce them. The chairman, 
acting as a participant, introduces the topic and gives a sum- 
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mary at the close of the period. There is no formal division 
into sides, pro and con, and the purpose is merely to clarify an 
issue rather than to come to a definite conclusion. The most 
effective results can be obtained only in a small group, since 
all the pupils participate in the discussion. 


3. The Town Meeting. Individual pupils, usually four, 
assisted by a pupil moderator, present opposing views on a 
topic, followed by questions from the entire group. The town 
meeting method affords an Opportunity for its participants to 
express their views on current affairs in a manner that involves 
the assembling of facts, study, and intelligent thinking. The 
question period enables the group to challenge the views pre- 
sented and gives the individual speakers an opportunity to 
defend their opinions. Summaries are presented by the op- 
posing sides as clinchers for their viewpoint. The town meet- 
ing can be used by both large and small groups. In the large 


groups it is necessary to limit class Participation to questions 
briefly stated. 


4. The Debate. Arguments for an 
tion are presented by tw 
Opposing sides are well 
a debate the proposition 
rather than the problem itself 


sides have determined the issues, or 
chief points of difference, they select and present the evidence 


that will prove the issue true or false. When these main or 


constructive speeches have been presented, both teams give 
rebuttals of the Opposition’s main points. 


Characteristics of a Good Chairman. 
must not only work with his committe 
presentation of their material but also 
duct class discussion in an intelligent a 
must know the subject himself, He 


The successful chairman 
€ in the preparation and 
must know how to con- 
nd orderly fashion. He 
must make sure that the 
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committee fully understands the aims of the discussion and 
that they are prepared and ready, both in their material and 
presentation to acquaint the class with the topic. The chair- 
man must introduce the speakers, keep the discussion going, 
and summarize it at the end. 

'The duties of the chairman are to a considerable extent a 
matter of personality. Essentially, he must be fair, tactful, pa- 
tient, poised, a fairly rapid, good thinker, and even-tempered 
although confronted by explosive and angry discussion. Not 
only must he keep order without acting the tyrant but also he 
must keep the discussion from lagging — using leading ques- 
tions, summaries, and illustrative anecdotes. In addition, he 
must make sure that all members of the class are given a chance 
to participate, especially the more retiring members, and must 
take care not to inject his own opinions. He should know when 
to keep still and how to do it! 

In order to keep the class interested and the discussion cen- 
tered on the topic, it is essential that he know and practice the 
fundamental rules of parliamentary procedure. Most impor- 
tant, the chairman should remember that he is the leader of 
the class during the discussion and that class behavior will be 


patterned after his. 
The current events bulletin board 


The bulletin board is an effective aid for arousing and main- 
taining interest in current events. The section of the social 
studies bulletin board that is devoted to the display of current 
events materials can easily be made the focal point for the en- 
tire class. One of the best means of achieving this is the main- 
tenance of a current events map. Another method of securing 
and sustaining interest in the current events bulletin board is 
to divide the space into appropriately labeled sections — for 
example, "Sports Corner," "Cartoon Corner," or "Our State 
in the News.” 
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The Current Events Map. A large world map is placed on the 
bulletin board with sufficient space around it to post clippings, 
pictures, charts, and so on. Each of these items is connected by 
means of colored string or ribbon and a map tack with the exact 
geographical location of the place where the news originated. 


The Sports Corner. To the inexperienced teacher it may seem 
that a sports corner is most inappropriate for a current events 
bulletin board. However, many pupils, both boys and girls, are 
much more interested in current happenings in sports than in 
any other phase of the news. The bulletin board that can be 
arranged to capitalize on this interest will make a definite con- 
tribution to instruction. A sports bulletin board is a valuable 
aid in teaching current events. Social lessons may be put across 
to the pupil. We may acclaim this as a special use of the educa- 
tional transfer method. The teacher is taking advantage of a 
segment of the pupil’s knowledge of which he is surely in 


command. The teacher is utilizing an essential part of our dy- 
namic and fluid society as a teaching aid. 


The Mystery Corner. Another device for attracting attention 
and arousing interest is a mystery, or puzzle, corner in which 
is posted some item that is to be identified or explained by the 
pupils. These items may include uncaptioned pictures of per- 
sonalities, events, or groups; unlabeled cartoons; unidentified 
contemporary quotations; and unexplained graphs or charts. 
An excellent means for challenging thought is the posting of 
significant but unidentified numbers, say, the figures of a 
Supreme Court decision, a vote in the state or federal legislature, 
the outcome of some major or local sports event, or a date of 


recent or future significance. To be effective, this corner should 
be kept active and uninvolved. [t is best to 


[ post a single item 
at a time and to change it frequently. 


Stop, Look, and Think. A label such as 
Think” can be a highly effective aid in teachi 
This eye-attracting device is a powerful mo 


“Stop, Look, and 
ng current events. 
tivating force and 
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has great educational value. No set pattern need be followed 
in the arrangement of material for such a display. Selection 
is important because each item must be evaluated for its par- 
ticular contribution. With history being made everywhere, 
the pupils should have little difficulty in finding a lively exposi- 
tion of everyday life. 


Our State in the News. State news can furnish an excellent 
source of timely material for the current events bulletin board. 
A map of the state may be used to good advantage in pointing up 
some news development of significance. Problems of the'state 
might be listed as the central theme. Material thus suplied not 
only stimulates intelligent interest in the state but also furnishes 
an incentive to read local news items. Recently enacted state 
laws that pertain to local situations arouse interest in business, 
labor, taxes, and transportation. Election issues and laws per- 
taining to civic duties are transferable from local to state and 
federal consideration. Displays of state materials will break 
down barriers and make government a more familiar part of 


everyday experience. 


Local News. Community news, whether it be city, township 
or county, is read with considerable interest by all groups. It 
includes news stories, pictures of local scenes, photographs of 
personalities, social events, financial statements, sports an- 
nouncements, and official government reports. Pupils can make 
time charts to follow chronologically any local news which has 
state or national significance. Cartoons may be used to illustrate 
in a humorous fashion some community issue or problem. A 
bulletin board display of material of this nature has a tendency 
to build civic pride and an awareness of one's own region. 


Vocabulary growth 


Vocabulary development is a specific phase of all current 
€vents instruction. Contemporary affairs provide us with many 
new words, phrases, slogans, terms, and expressions. Many 
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words stemming from news stories may be foreign to the vo- 
cabulary of the average secondary school pupil. Current history 
has a vocabulary that is economic, historical, political, geo- 
graphical, and social. Selections from periodicals and news- 


papers embody words in current use and furnish an excellent 
source for vocabulary study. 


l. The pupils may keep a bulletin board, listing the new 
words from their current events topics. This bulletin board 
may be divided into three columns. The first column would be 
for the new word, the second for its meaning, and the third for 
the number of times the class has used the word correctly. This 
last column would show whether or not the words on the list 


were becoming a part of their vocabulary. 
9 


Have pupils grouped in pairs, then arrange them one 
on each side of the room. Let one pupil give a word and its 
meaning and have his partner give an antonym of the word 
with its definition. This provides for socialization and also 
develops a consciousness of the true meaning of words. 


3. Have the pupils draw humorous cartoons of homonyms 
and other confused words which they might come across in their 
current events. These cartoons might show how odd the mean- 
ing of council would be if used as counsel. 


Another example 
might be counselor and consular. 


4. Have the pupils discuss how 
changed when used in specialized 
ticularly applicable w 
realm of science. 


5. In order that the class may learn the various types of 
propaganda, have each member bring in editorials or other 
highly opinionated articles. Then have the class decide whether 
bandwagon, card-stacking, name-calling, transfer, or other un- 
ethical devices are being used by the writer. This will teach 
the pupils what these various terms mean and will also teach 


them to be more discerning when reading such articles in 
newspapers or periodicals. 


the meanings of words are 
fields This would be par- 
hen such words are connected with the 
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6. A vocabulary "quiz program" is interesting and instruc- 
tional. The group may use the week's news as a source. A 
master of ceremonies may act as chairman, and a secretary can 
record the results. Each pupil should be given a chance to par- 
ticipate. He should be expected to spell, pronounce, and apply 
the word to some phase of modern society. 

7. Each member of the group should be encouraged to keep 
a "new word" list in his notebook. Such words may be com- 
piled from readings, from radio listening, and from discussions 
in all subjects. By using the double column, younger pupils 
can learn to connect the word with its meaning. 

8. A "new words" contest has a tedency to make pupils word- 
conscious. Each member or small groups of the class should 
be encouraged to bring in a list of new words with their proper 
meanings. A committee selected from the class should judge 
these contributions on the basis of current application, fresh- 
ness, and practicability. A merit chart with appropriate symbols 
can be used for commendation with younger pupils. An occa- 
sional bulletin board display of these word lists fosters learning. 
Knowledge gained in such ways provides direct experience 
in sampling the news and has transference qualities to other 
channels of education. 

9. Teachers can also be a part of this pupil *word-wise" in- 
struction by occasionally supplementing the group's list with 
selections recently applied in history, economics, geography, and 
government. The derivation of certain new words may be 
explained to clarify the meaning and application of the words. 
Paragraphs read from significant articles can do much to fur- 
ther the understanding of current events. The teacher, in addi- 
tion to being a leader and director, should also be an active 
participant. 


Radio for current events 


For fresh, first-hand, and lively presentation and discussior 
" 


of current events, what can excel those modern marvels, tł 
> the 
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radio and television? Indeed such appliances can be employed 
in all fields of instruction in social knowledge. History is seen 
and heard in the making. According to tests made by respon- 
sible surveying publicists, is is evident that a better under- 
standing of American and world history is needed by our stu- 
dents. New classroom tools may be properly brought in, to 
make the study more vivid and realistic. History is ably assisted 
by radio discussions interpreting the news. 
affords quite a number of lively 
the “Town Meeting of the Air,” 
news from their 
information has 


The radio itself 
discussion programs such as 
commentators who edit the 
own angles, and the hourly news reports. Such 


a more direct appeal than the printed page 
and has the effect of conversation. The radio discussions are 


conducted by notable speakers, sometimes in the form of de- 
bates, with a moderator. Their counterparts are the "Junior 
Town Meetings." Various small, local stations can be utilized 
on a voluntary or cooperative basis. These town meetings can 
be adapted to many situations and conducted either from a 


The programs can be recorded and 
cast as a portion of the lesson. 'The 


publicity. The young people who Participate in such discus- 
sions over the air will enjoy the c 


3 à : we comments of their listeners: 

but obviously if the discussions are spontaneous and un- 

rehearsed, they will be better enjoyed by the public, who can 
, 

detect a false note. 


played after school or broad- 
broadcast can be given wide 


each side. The moderator should 
time is heard and that €ach point is 
to another. If the discussion becomes 


See that one speaker at a 


. too involved, the modera- 
tor must see to it that a Summary is made and another phase 


cleared before proceeding: 
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attacked. The main thing is to see that the point is not missed 
and that some conclusion is arrived at. To quote the Baconian 
maxim, "conference maketh a ready man." If the topic is a 
timely one, it will invite wide and interested discussion in the 
manner of an assembly program. 

The teacher will make clear just what is to be discussed 
and the reason why the topic represents a problem that has to 
be settled one way or the other. Questions are asked to stimulate 
the pupils to suggest various solutions to problems. The par- 
ticipants will courteously share their facts and conclusions and 
allow opponents to present their analyses and criticisms. How- 
ever, facts should be secured before the discussion starts. 


Suggested supplementary assignments and activities 


1. Write a report on a "Town Meeting of the Air" pro- 


gram. 
2. Write a summary of the developments of the week in 
one particular phase of the news. 


Summarize the main points discussed in a radio forum. 
Submit a paper summarizing a magazine article. 


. Prepare a scrapbook or notebook on current events. 


o, mE 


Make a report on a book pertinent to current affairs. 


7. Build a vocabulary list of new words acquired through 
the study of current events. 


8. Organize a Current Events Club or an International 
Relations Club. 


9. Dramatize some significant current events as an assembly 
program. 


10. Conduct a community opinion survey. 


11. Compile a current events file of the pictures, clippings 
maps, and other materials that have value for future reference. 
12. Make a current events map. 


13. Construct a time line showin: i 
T 4 g the chronological Sequence 
€vents relating to a particular topic. 
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14. Conduct an original cartoon contest. 


Do's for current events 


l. Have a definite prearranged plan in presenting a current 
events lesson. 


2. Direct the discussion so that each point contributes tO 
the lesson as a whole. 
3. Cover only as many topics as may be treated adequately. 
4. Adjust your requirements with respect to detail to the 
ability and maturity of the pupils. 


5. Make sure that as many pupils as possible have the op- 
portunity to serve as chairman. 


6. See to it that no one monopolizes the discussion. 


7. Stop a pupil who is “floundering” when it is evident that 
he cannot proceed with the topic. 

8. Assign a specific topic in adv. 
group discussion, unless individual 
periodicals are being studied in class. 


9. Always see that pertinent historical and geographical 
relationships are brought out in the discussion. 


10. Have the current ev 


ance before attempting à 
copies of newspapers Or 


ents discussion properly summarized. 


ll. Vary procedure Occasionally to maintain interest. 
12. Challenge Pupils to do more intensive study by giving 
specific assignments, 


13. Evaluate current events either se 
one or more appropriate questions in 


14. Have an active and stimulating current events bulletin 
board display. 


parately or by including 
the test. 


Current events and the social studies 


Social Studies teachers can readily integrate current events 
with courses in history, €conomics, sociology, and geography. 
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Pupils should be encouraged to develop an interest in hap- 
penings that vitally affect their community, the nation, and. 
the world. Young people have many opportunities for discus- 
sions in their immediate family circle, at clubs, and in the class- 
room. 

Information is needed to answer most of these questions in 
the light of current situations. "Therefore, all problems should 
be approached thoughtfully and logically, and much research 
is sometimes needed to obtain the needed facts. Such training 
will aid the pupils in better understanding of future events. 
All problems can be located geographically in their proper 
setting. 


A current history course would be a worth-while addition to 
every social studies program in our secondary schools. The 
teaching of present events, problems, and issues requires more 
time. Bringing the contemporary world into the classroom of 
today is the major task. Such a course may provide the spark 
of interest in contemporary affairs that could be carried on 
into adult life. It would assist the individual in better under- 
standing of, and adjustment to, changes in future society. It 
would provide training in facing issues squarely and with some 
degree of intelligence. 

Every pupil in his senior year of high school should be en- 
rolled in at least a semester's course in current history. Such 
instruction should be well planned, and teachers must employ 
effective techniques and use outside sources. 


Economics. The Sunday editions of the metropolitan news- 
papers are rich in economic material, and special journals and 
weeklies cover economic activities. Prices rise and fall, and 
these fluctuations on the month to month basis are important 
to millions of persons. It is important to set the pupil to classi- 
fying different items, distinguishing and discriminating the 
news. A magazine like Business Week is crammed with sug- 
gestive items for discussion that prompt the pupil to think of 
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the complex economic machine that is part of our society. The 
economic viewpoint in studying current events is useful. 


Government. With newspapers and magazines of record 
available, the pupil can clip and file in his notebook items on 
governmental matters, both here and around the world, as apart 
from civil government, or political science. Governments of 
states and municipalities change more rapidly than the federal 
government. Systems of social control are in process of change; 
and Occasionally a state yields control to the federal govern- 
ment. Naturally the timeliest measures have to be studied. 'The 
functions and activities of government today should be regarded. 


Sociology. In the evaluation of news items and occurences 


sociological concern, some judgment has to be used in selec- 
tion. In general, sociology 


is a catch-all topic that also asks 
current questions about the 


of 


numbers of persons in the situa- 
tion studied, their differences in culture, living conditions; 
length of life, their customs and beli i 


ties. Statistics can be used to determine the accuracy of these 
sociological findings, 


In general, the complex background of 
the study of sociolo 


gy has to be indicated in assorting the 
mass of current data of Sociological interest. 


Current Events Notebooks, A notebook with table of con- 
tents may be compiled by each pupil for collecting organized in- 
formation suitably classified and clippings, pictures, graphs, and 
maps. The notebook gives a valuable lesson in system and or- 
ganization, so that some sort of clarity emerges from the welter 
of details. "These folders, portfolios, notebooks, and index ma- ° 
terials can be useful for future reference and for discussion. 
As aids to learning, these compilations are superior in knowl- 
edge-assimilability to the Standard textbooks, however clearly 
1€ pupil is on his own in accordance 


for them requires extra work but fosters better pupil-teacher 
relationships. 
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The community, a news center 


Each community, large or small, agricultural or industrial, 
is the center of events, incidents and stories that may be of 
deep interest to students. Many times a local community be- 
comes nationally known because of some special event which 
has general public appeal. 

News in one's own community is a part of the life and culture. 
It alerts the student to his own surroundings and reveals to 
him history in the making. Local news or current events and 
happenings become the theme of the day for many people in 
the small towns or rural areas. 

Students and teacher working cooperatively may build a unit 
around current affairs in their own community. Such a project 
might include the geography, history, industries, people, leaders, 
opportunities, and problems of the immediate area. The stu- 
dent in studying the problems of his own town learns about its 
people and the role he plays in its present and future status. 
Every community is rich in both past and current material. It 
will reveal much to the student who will take the time to do re- 
search in order to reveal information. Such a survey has many 
rewarding values. 


Evaluating the teaching of current events 


Evaluation is an important phase of the teaching of current 
events. "Teachers and students both can share in and benefit 
from an inventory of their findings and accomplishments. Spe- 
cific standardized tests are available for ascertaining the knowl- 
edge and information acquired. Teacher Constructed tests, 
questionnaires, checklists, and observational records are also 
utilized by teachers. The acquisition of and growth in special 
skills are valuable assets for our youth. The progress in ability 
to select and evaluate materials and to think critically about 
problems builds competence. The growth in using and inter- 
preting such aids as maps, globes, tables, and charts is desirable. 
The development of good study habits and interests in reading 
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and in analyzing and synthesizin 


nique for learning. The Student must develop the ability to 


draw comparisons and conclusions. His growth in participa- 
tion in school, home, and communit 


fying experience. The skillful teacher, 


8 materials is a necessary tech- 


through observation 
8€ to some degree the growth 
sted in the worth and 
and units incorporated in the teach- 


attainment of the established goals 
valuation. 


value of the topics, projects, 
ing of current affairs. The 
is an important aspect of e 


Conclusions 


t materials should be introduced into 
the study of contempor: A variety of sources are 
examined in the teaching of vents. Methods and tech- 
niques are usually vari ed in terms of the group 
needs. Good discussions are built ar 


ellectual curiosity and is 
utside the classroom. The 
l perspective. The need for 
he issues necessitates the evaluation 


Vvspapers, periodicals, maps, charts, 
and books. Students learn the Meaning of new 


istorica 


of the sides of a story and in drawing 
unbiased conclusions, Mo 
defend, and modify their 


ship training is one of the 


Major goals established for our youth 
in studying current events, 
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SOME SOURCES FOR CURRENT EVENTS 


The American Observer, Junior Review, Young Citizen, and Weekly 
News Review are all planned for various grade levels and pub- 
lished weekly. They are published by the Civic Education 
Service, 1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Current Events, Every Week, and Our Times are graded series of 
school publications. They are published weekly by the Ameri- 
can Education Press, Inc., 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Current History, Events Publishing Co., Inc., 108-110 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. A monthly magazine of current 
affairs. 


Newsweek, Weekly Publications, Inc., Broadway and 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York. A weekly publication of current 
news items. 


Reader's Digest, Reader's Digest Association, Inc., Pleasantville, 
New York. A monthly magazine of current news. 


Senior and Junior Scholastic and World Week are published by 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. The 
Scholastic Teacher is also helpful for the teaching of current 
materials. Published weekly. 


Time, Time Inc, Educational Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. A weekly publication of current news 
items. 


U. S. News and World Report, United States News Publishing Cor- 


poration, a weekly publication, Circulation Department, 437 
Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


RUHIIHTHAIUUHETRIUHLHLHIA 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP is receiving more and 
more attention in curriculum planning. The need for train- 
ing and the possibility of teaching in this area are receiving 
approval from educators. This fact has been given strong em- 
phasis by the Citizenship Education Project at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. One of their publications states the 
following: 


The Citizenship Education Project exists to strengthen American 
citizenship. It attempts to accomplish this objective largely through 
the agency of the public schools whose primary purpose from their 
beginning has been to prepare pupils for American citizenship. 

Despite the stress on citizenship education and the good work 
that is being done in our schools, there is still need for improvement. 
Schools must improve their programs in ways that will tie together 
the knowledge of American ideals and action to support them. And 
they must do this in ways that are realistic in terms of the science 
of teaching.! 


The kind of program planned by the project includes the active 
participation of people in the community, teachers, pupils, and 
administrators. 


Objectives 


The objectives for citizenship education or a program of 
civic education have been stated by citizenship committees 
school systems, and teachers. These statements are guides fos 

1 Improving Citizenship Education, A Two-Year Pro; 

n > gress Report of the Citi. 
zenship Education Project (New York: i i EMT 
1952), 5. re ucation Project (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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aiding the schools and educators in the building of specific pro- 
grams for our schools. One report lists the following:? 


l. A progressive approach toward that balance and maturity of 
individuality which 


is required for constructive participation in 
democratic society 


9. An adequate understanding of, and a wholehearted allegiance 
to, the democratic way of life 


3. An understandin 


8 of the major features of the present inter- 
national situation and the problems involved in the attainment of 
world peace 


4. An Appreciation of the rights, privileges, and protections 
which political democracy ensures, and a deep sense of personal 
responsibility for making them available to all, without unjust 
discrimination 

5. A keen interest in hum 
effectively as a citizen in a dem 
, 6. A determination to apply intelligence to personal participa- 
tion in political affairs 

7. An understanding of the 
training for political leader 
role of leadership 

8. The will to abide by the laws and support their enforcement 

9. A grasp of the understandi 


an affairs and a desire to participate 
Ocracy 


need for effective selection and 


Ship, and a clear appreciation of the 


10. The earnest desire to develop and maintain intergroup under- 
standing, respect, and good will 

11. The will to translate into civic behavior the basic teachings 
of character education and religion 

Education for citizenship in the Pittsburgh schools is seen as 
a problem of aiding school 


: personnel and community represent- 
atives to work together to develop: 


(1) patterns of youth and adult behavior compatible with de- 

? Education for Citizenship, Report of the Committee on Education for Citi- 

zenship, The Commissioners of Education of the Northeastern States, April, 1952, 
p. 29. (Out of print.) 
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mocracy's ideals, (2) appreciative attitudes toward America's demo- 
cratic ideals, (3) appreciative attitudes toward America's democratic 
institutions, (4) teacher and community support for the citizenship 
activities undertaken by the schools, and (5) new and improved 
techniques for smoothing youth's transition from school to com- 
munity citizenship. 


The good citizen 


The Thirty-First Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators contains an excellent discussion relating 
to the good citizen. The section opens with this significant 
paragraph: 


The effectiveness of the educational program in any society deter- 
mines, in large measure, the society's strength and ability to survive. 
This means that society must (a) give opportunity for every mem- 
ber to develop to the maximum as an individual and (b) prepare 
every member to contribute to the fullest to the welfare of that 
society. To whatever extent this is accomplished we then have the 
"good" citizen, who not only contributes to society but lives a full 
and abundant life. Each individual will be expected, therefore, to 
avail himself of the educational advantages in his environment that 
contribute to his attainment of the qualities and accomplishments 
characteristic of the effective citizen. The degree to which he attains 
these ends will be determined by his innate capacities and by the 
impact of the aggregate of external conditions and influences upon 
him.* 


The essentials that our citizens should possess in order that 
the basic qualities of citizenship are fulfilled include: civic 
competence, educational flexibility, social understanding, oc- 
cupational efficiency, home loyalty, religious consciousness and 
leisure time opportunities." 


3 C. Haines W. Pullen, "Citizenship Education Project," Pittsburgh Schools 
Vol. XXVI, Nos. 4-5 (May-June 1952), p. 122. £ 
4 Adapted from American Association of School Administra 
of the National Education Association, American School e UR, c 
Yearbook (Washington: The Association, 1953), p. 24. Quotation Ü xd 
permission of the AASA. used with 
5 Ibid., pp. 24-27. 
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Responsibility of the teacher 


democracy? Does he utilize the 
problems? Does he provid 


learning? Does he furni 


with good cond 


pect, cooperation, 
wholesome human relatio 


whole life of the School. Finall 


science, and many other areas can contribute to the understanding, 
ideals, and skills Which are basi 


democracy as 
in developing 
permeate the 


ns. 
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an understanding of the world in which we live and to improve 
human relations.9 


Social studies content and citizenship 


The content of the social studies field offers many answers for 
learning in citizenship education. 


The role of social studies subjects in citizenship education is, first, 
to provide vicarious experience necessary for effective citizenship 
and satisfying personal living. The distinctive contribution of the 
social studies is the development of the greatest possible understand- 
ing of the political, economic, and social world in which we live. 
The social studies, however, are by no means the only area that 
develops such understanding. Literature, art, and music also reflect 
Society in all ages. Science provides much needed insight. In gen- 
eral, all subject areas found in the school contribute to needed 
understanding. 

Second, the social studies subjects, whatever the curriculum pat- 
tern that is adopted, should make full use of the direct experience 
that has been acquired by learners, supplement it with as much 
additional directed experience as can be provided, and relate the 
total of direct experience to vicarious experience in developing 
understanding, skills, attitudes, and more mature and responsible 
behavior. 

Third, the teaching of social studies, however organized, should 
give explicit and continuing attention to critical thinking. Democ- 
racy is committed to freedom of speech and of the pres. However, 
the information that comes to all of us varies in reliability and 
frequently is selected or colored for a purpose other than simply 
informing. . . . Opportunities for application of and growth in 
critical thinking are offered continuously in consideration of both 
first-hand and vicarious experience. Perhaps the study of current 
events and courses that employ a problems approach and method 
offer special opportunities, and need, for developing critical skills, 

Fourth, the social studies subjects, whatever 
tern, in common with all other subject areas and 
should provide, through the teaching-learning y 


the curriculum pat- 
all school activities, 
procedures that are 


$1. J. Quillen, “Successful Teaching in the Social Studies,” 
the Social Studies, 23rd Yearbook of the National Council for T 
(Washington: The Council, 1952), p. 2. 


The Teacher of 
he Social Studies 
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adopted, maximum experience in developing skills in human rela- 


f good citizenship. In so far as possible 


» and the vicarious experience that they 

rate subjects? Educators do not agree, 
iculm patterns offers no 
he effectiveness of school 
curriculum pattern than 
the ability of teachers "o 
üv leadership involves such factors as 
these: sensitivity to the backgrounds, needs, interests, and abilities 
vels of maturity; ability to use the 
8 to classrooms; command of a broad 
: ; ; » OY subject matter; familiarity 
with the various media for ing that experience; and grasp 
r satisfying personal living 
leadership, the curriculum 
y importance? 


and our experience w 
definitive answer. 


Opportunities for citizenship teaching in courses 


give considerable attention to citizenshi 
at the ninth grade level, 
twelfth grade. 


P; for example, civics 
“problems course” in the 


Civics 


the following Seneral objectives, 


7 Adapted from E, M, Hunt, "Subjects and Subject Matter in Citizenship 
Education," Education for Democratic Citizenship, 22nd Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Washington: The Council, 1951), pp. 80-81, 
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thorough study of the local community. Good citizenship emerges 
not from an abundance of factual knowledge alone, but from gen- 
eralizations, understandings, and actual experiences in the everyday 
life of the community. . ; 
Democracy places special emphasis upon social competence and 
upon the dignity and the maximum development of the individual. 
The course in ninth grade Civics endeavors to provide this. Educa- 
tion has been defined as the process of making desirable changes in 
children. The emphasis placed upon orientation to the school and 
upon personality development is an attempt to make these desirable 
changes. The guidance planned in this course of study should aid 
in eliminating many problems which frequently grow out of a 
pupil's inability to adjust himself to new school situations, 
Provision has been made in the Civics course for a study of occu- 
pational opportunities. Well-adjusted citizens performing work 
which the community needs and for which they are well qualified 
are useful citizens and are giving a real service to their community. 
Finally, good citizenship implies not only a thorough knowledge 
of what democracy is, but also the acquisition and use of behavior 
patterns characteristic of life in a democracy. The privileges granted 
to the individual in a democracy are legion; the responsibilities 
placed upon the citizen are correspondingly large. They extend 
both within and without the limits of National soverignty. The 
faithful discharge of these responsibilities insures the continuance 
of the sacred privileges. Both the privileges and responsibilities of 
democracy receive careful recognition in the Civics course. 


Skills in civics 


Civics, like other courses in the social studies field, offers many 
opportunities to teach some basic skills for effective citizenship. 

Ability to discover, verify, and evaluate information is essential 
to clear thinking and resolute action in matters pertaining to the 
exercise of the franchise and of other privileges of American citizen- 
ship. Similarly, a knowledge of, and experience with, procedures 
for voting and for performing other functions 
essential. Certain skills are, therefore, basic to 
In a civics class dealing with real community pro 
cellent opportunity for teaching these skills. 


of Citizenship are 
good citizenship. 
blems, there is ex. 


8 Adapted from Course of Study in Civics, Bulletin, N. 


o. 229 (Cincinnati: Board 
of Education, 1948), pp. 1-2. 
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The following list of opportunities for teaching study skills is 


not complete, but it does call attention to some that may be effec- 
tively taught in social studies: 


The making and reading of maps, charts, and graphs 
The use of reference books and encyclopedias 

The development of vocabulary of civic terms 

The ability to make critical observations 


The use of appendices, catalogues, bibliographies, indexes, and 
illustrations 


The use of government documents and services 
The reading of the newspaper 


The ability to distinguish between Statements of opinion and 
Statements of fact 


The marking of ballots 


The methods of conducting and participating in group work ? 


The problems course 


materials and units presented 
n. 


es program contains an interesting 


study of citizenship in the twelfth grade.10 


THE CITIZEN's ROLE IN GOVERNMENT 


How Can We Become Bette; Citizens of Our Village, County, City? 
1, What are some of the existing abuses in | 


ocal government? 
2. How far has the merit system been appli 


ed in our community? 
9 Ibid., p. 15. 


10 Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies Program, Bulletin No. 14 (Madison: 
Wisconsin Cooperative Education Planning Program, State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1947), pp. 55-57, 
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3. What are some of the newer forms of local government? 

4. What are the chief sources of income for the local govern- 
ment? 

5. What are the shortcomings of the general property tax? 

6. Have budgeting and central purchasing been adopted in our 
community? 

7. What limit does the state law set on the borrowing power of 
the community? 

8. What problems has the growth of suburban areas around 
cities brought with it? (Duplication of functions and services of 
government, lax enforcement of health laws in one suburb may 
endanger health of adjacent areas, lack of interest of the commuting 
suburbanite in the problems of the city where he earns his living.) 

9. Are we doing wise rural planning? city planning? regional 
planning? 

10. What conflict between city and county representatives often 
occurs on the county board? How can this be remedied? 

11. What characteristics of urban life must we recognize in order 
to understand our own city? (Mobility, social distance, division of 
labor, multiplicity of personality types, attention to externals, 
secondary contacts replace primary, dependence upon government, 
fluidity of thought and custom.) 


How Can We Become Better Citizens of the State and the Nation? 


l. How is our state government organized? 


2. Would we gain any advantage by changing to a unicameral 
legislature like Nebraska has? 

3. What are the most important bills to come before our state 
legislature? 


4. What changes in our tax laws and financial policies should 
be made? 

5. Do we need over seventy counties? 

6. Should all counties have the same government? 


» 


7. How does the city and the rural area conflict in the state 
legislature? 
8. What improvement has recently béen made in our national 
legislature? 
9. What other changes are needed? 
10. Isa parliamentary system like England's more effective? 
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11. How can the functions of 


12. Will the functions of 
decrease as time goes on? 


political parties be improved? 
the federal government increase or 


How Does Public Opinion Affect Government? 


1. Who takes part in forming public opinion? 
2. Whatare the limitations of public opinion? 
3. What are the essentials of s 


ound public opinion? 
4. How can Public opinion on a highly controversial issue be 
formed intelligently? 
5. How 


can we train ourselves to think straight? 


Do Citizens Lack Interest in Their G 


l. In what ways 
shoulder responsibility 


overnment? 


does the avera itiz ai 
as a citizen? 
2. What are the reasons for 


national, and international problems? 


3. Should the voting age be low 


4. What are the reasons for the 
on election day? 


ered to eighteen? 
citizen’s failure to go to the polls 
5. Why are many citizens reluctant to seek office? 
6. How can we end the menace of the bad political machine? 
How Can We Give Our Citizens More Education? 


1. How can we solve the problem of unequal educational oppor- 
tunity? 


3. How can we interest 


IUE people in continuing study as long as 
ti ey live 


Problems of citizenship 


Another excellent example of teaching Citizenship in our 


secondary schools is the twelfth grade problems 9f citizenship 
offered in the San Diego public schools:11 


11 Curriculum. Guide — The Secondary Pro, 


gram (San Diego, 
Diego Board of Education, 1950), pp. 223-27. 


California: San 
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Citizenship Units 


l. How the People of San Diego Co-operate to Solve Problems 
of Community Living. 

2. How the People of California Co-operate to Solve State-Wide 
Problems. 

8. How the People of the United States Co-operate to Solve Our 
National Problems. 

4. How the Nations are Seeking Solutions to World Problems 
How Shall I Prepare to Meet Personal Economic Problems? 

6. How Shall I Prepare for a Vocation? 

7. How Shall I Prepare to Get Along with Others? 

8. How Shall I Prepare to Meet the Problems of Home and 
Family Life? 


or 


xpected Outcomes 


The student who is growing in knowledge and understanding of 
problems of citizenship: 


Understandings 


Understands the basic philosophy and principles of American 
democracy. 

Understands the democratic organization and functioning of local, 
state and national government. 

Has become acquainted with some of the great documents of 
democracy. 

Recognizes that democracy places great emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual. 

Realizes that democracy is dependent upon cooperation of all 
citizens and upon use of intelligence in solving common problems. 

Is acquainted with some of the issues underlying the political, 
social and economic problems which confront American democracy 
today. 

Has chosen an occupation and has considered various opportuni- 
ties for future training. 
Is familiar with vocational trends in the community in which he 
lives. 

Understands something of American democratic family life and 
how it has been changed by industrial revolution. 
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Is prepared to meet problems of adjustment to family life. 
Is conscious of the need for improving his ability to get along 
with others. 


Understands the need for financial Management in personal 
affairs. ‘ 


Is aware of the growin ency competent 


g need of an international ag 
to maintain world peace 


Values, Attitudes, and Appreciation 


The student who is dey 


eloping a framework of values and 
ideals of democratic citizen 


ship: 


emocratic gi 


overnment. 
institutio; 


Is loyal to American 
procedures, 


Accepts and fulfills the responsibilities of democr: 
Is concerned with safeguarding and improving 
democratic way of life. 


Respects the w 


ns and has faith in democratic 


atic citizenship. 
our American 


orth of each individual i 
€ contributions of indiy; 


Uses the scientific approach to problem solving. 
Realizes the power of the group. 


Works as leader or follower according to the demands of the 
Occasion. 


s» cratic procedures should dominate 
the instruction, with pup 


niques of discussion. Pup 
analyze and organize ma 
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assuming leadership roles if the need be and at the same time 
learn to carry responsibilities. Problem solving skills should be 
practiced, utilizing real everyday life situations in the school 
and community. Some conclusions drawn by teachers in their 
efforts to improve the understanding of democracy are as 


follows: !? 


1l. The teacher must have a fairly adequate conceptual frame- 
work of democracy to be effective in increasing pupil's understand- 
ing in this area. . 

9. Increased success in teaching an understanding of democracy 
may be attributed in part to an increase in the teachers personal 
understanding about democracy and the resultant specificity of 
teaching objectives. : . 

8. Teaching that increases pupils’ understanding of democracy 
requires a rather high level of teaching professionalization, which is 
here defined as having proficiency in using such classroom manage- 
ment and teaching techniques as pupil-teacher planning, small- 
group work, discussion, problem-solving, and group evaluation of 
results. , 

4. Conventional teaching of social studies material from a fact- 
giving and reciting viewpoint is not so likely to result in an increased 
understanding of democracy as teaching that stresses a broad ex- 
perience-giving approach. The logical presentation of facts and 
ideas about democracy is important, but of greater importance are 
the examination of the relationships between ideas about democracy 
and actual experiences, the opportunity for discussion and clarifica- 
tion of ideas and interpretations, and the interest of the learner. In 
other words, the memorization of, and the ability to restate, facts and 
ideas about democracy is not the same as understanding democracy. 
The increase in learning and understanding in this area follows the 
pattern of learning in general. 


5. When two types of activity—first, the joint planning, execut- 
ing, evaluating type of experience in the classroom, and second, the 
conceptualizing or generalizing type—are used by a group of pupils, 
they reinforce each other and result in an increased ability to dis- 
criminate with intensity of feeling between a democratic situation 
and an undemocratic one. 


12 A. R. Meier, F. D. Cleary, and A. M. Davis, A Curriculum for Citi: 


zenshi 
(Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1952), pp. 167-68. up 
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Characteristics of a citizenship program 
There are certain essential characteristics of 


ship education which it seems desirable to ma 
that these are not the only features of 


à program of citizen- 
ke explicit, admitting 
a citizenship program.!? 

1. The atmosphere of the school s 
2. Parents and teachers should reco; 


viduality of every person and recogni;, 
and development in settin 


hould be democratic. . . . 


gnize the uniqueness and indi- 


e the principles of their growth 
8 up the program. , . . 

3. The creative qualities of each and every person should be 
encouraged and developed. . . . 


4. The program of studies, inc] 
nize the interests and needs of yo 


Ser tie-u 
life, not only at the adult level, bu 

8. Our people should be 
our country, of the long Struggle betw 
and those for authoritarianism, and o 
lems that will persist into the im 


P between school and community 
tat the youth-adult level.... 


well-informed of the basic traditions of 


een the forces for democracy 


n selected current social prob- 
mediate future, 


Farmville Youth as Citizens 14 


A knowledge of the Farmville school’s citizenship program can 
best be acquired by a Study of the basic seven points that guide their 
educational planning. ; 


l. Living democratically in the school. Education for citizenship 
begins with the life of the School. Here, in a society which is familiar 
and relatively simple, Pupils learn the meaning of democracy and 
the methods of democratic action through direct practice in every- 
day relations, 


k of Citizenship Education, Bulletin N 
F Dept. of Education, 1951), pp. 25-28. 
14 Planning for American Youth — An Educational Program for y, 
Secondary-School Age 


outh of 
2 National Association of Secondar 
Principals, 1951), p. 20. 


y-School 
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by extending his activities into the local community in such organiza- 
tions as the Grange. 

3. Moving out to the larger scene. Understanding moves out to 
the state, national, and world situations by way of the experiences 
which pupils have in school and community. As they move outward, 
pupils are led to see and understand the connections. 


4. Developing competence in the study of public problems. 
Pupils master methods of studying and learn to judge public issues. 
‘They become familiar with some of the important issues on which 
titizens are currently expected to pass judgment and to act. 
Thorough study of a few problems is stressed rather than the super- 
ficial treatment of many. The scientific method is used and all types 
of resources are utilized—visual, community, discussion, printed 
materials. 

5. Developing competence in political action. Citizens must learn 
not only how to make sound judgments, but also how to register 
their convictions so that they will count. Pupils, therefore, study 
methods of political action at the local, state, and national levels. 
"They also evaluate these methods in terms of their effectiveness, their 
consistency with democratic principles and accepted social goals. 

6. Building knowledge as a tool of civic competence. Pupils are 
equipped with knowledge and understanding of contemporary so- 
ciety and develop an historical background to enable them to deal 
with new issues as they arise and to think clearly regarding social 
goals for the future. Emphasis is upon developing an understanding 
of trends, movements, and relationships, rather than upon accumu- 
lating unrelated information. Through all, stress is laid upon ac- 
quiring an understanding and appreciation of democracy, of Amer- 
ican ideals, and of the achievements of the American people in 
realizing their ideals. 

7. Fostering loyalty to the principles and ideals of American 
democracy. Youth are encouraged to set up goals for achievement 
by their generation which will surpass those of their fathers, and 
which will bring the community, the nation, and the world nearer 
to the attainment of democratic ideals. 


Guideposts for improving citizenship !5 


Principals and teachers might consider the followin 


: PU gas : 8 guideposts 
for improving citizenship: s 


15E. F. Pflieger and G. L. Weston, Emotional Adjustment: 


NA s ak 
Citizenship (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953), pp. 132-41, i el sa: 
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l. Teachers need to know as much about developing emotional 
adjustment as they do about teaching subject-matter. 


2. Teachers need to accept the idea that all beh 
3. Good citizenship de 
among people. 


4. Teachers must hel 


avior is caused. 
pends on the quality of the relationships 


P to give children the love and affection 
which they need. 
5. Teachers must help to make children feel that they are im- 
portant. 


6. Teachers and schools must find ways in which all children 
can experience success. 


7. Mentally healthy children learn better. 
8. Administrators need to be more concerned about the mental 
health of teachers. 


9. Teachers and administrators need to give attention to their 
own mental health. 


10. Both preservice and in 


-service training 
emphasize the relationshi 


of teachers must 
ood mental health to citizenship. 


12. A changed school organization does not assure a better citizen- 
ship program or a better school. 

13. Individuals should not be permitted to get lost, 

14. Teachers need a clearer 


picture of their teaching obligations. 
15. Continuous evaluation of school 


€ and classroom practices 1$ 
necessary to determine the values iti 'enship education programs. 


Developing a program 


It might be well to emphasize that all ‘content areas at thé 
secondary level can contribute to citizenship education. The 


d alone should Dot be expected to do the entire 
job. However, the 


Social sciences 


urces and problems that can aid in develop- 
ng of citizenship. Teachers should direct 


experiences beyond the traditional textbook. In fact, the com- 
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munity, the school, and the classroom are all laboratories for 
developing a program. For an excellent study of the entire task 
of promoting citizenship education, the reader is directed to 
Educating for American Citizenship." 

Pupils working together under the guidance of the teacher 
can accomplish many things and derive a better understanding 
of the obligations and responsibilities of citizenship. We must 
consider an even balance between content and the best proc- 
esses for learning. The content is necessary when used to 
carry out the duties and responsibilities of a citizen. . 

There have been many suggestions for working out a desirable 
program; for example, allocating a specific part of the curricu- 
lum for this purpose, setting aside days for special study of local, 
county, state, and national areas or integrating such study with 
history courses. As has been previously mentioned, each com- 
munity can supply pupils with experiences in which they not 
only study but are of service to a community. 

The task of making better citizens or improving citizenship 
requires many different procedures. Pupils need to sample a 
wide range of materials, to apply basic skills effectively, and 
have their interests kindled for worth-while learning and doing. 
In addition to acquiring knowledge and understanding, they 
should be growing in the skills of critical thinking and prob- 
lem solving. Do we need a new point of view and additional and 
different materials for such instruction? Both the Civic Educa- 
tion Project with headquarters at Cambridge, Massachusetts 
and the Citizenship Education Project at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University are attempting to meet the needs of schools. 
The Civic Education Project, started in 1948 and now under 
the auspices and control of the Civic Education Foundation, 
has produced a series of pamphlets on civic topics, “The Living 
Democracy Series." The material is written in a lively style and 
gives practical suggestions for use by the teacher and the pupils. 


16 American Association of School Administrators, a Department of the 
Education Association, Educating for American Citizenship, 
book (Washington: the Association, 1954). 


National 
Thirty-second Year- 
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This organization for improving citizenship is attempting to 
aid the schools in whatever way possible. 

The Citizenship Education Project has compiled a card file 
of readings and audio visual materials for the purpose of ex- 
panding the teaching of citizenship in history, science, English, 
and school activities. A file of "laboratory practices" describing 
projects in which pupils actually engage in the activities of a 
good citizen is another contribution. Many of these practices 
have already been used in our schools throughout the nation. 


Various experiences are being recorded and studied in the hope 
of developing better tech 


ts. This is already being 
5 programs. A school system can 


helping teachers improve their 
citizenship. 


growth in citizenship in the cl 


alike. The results of an evaluation will provide direction for 
improvement in the program. 


ties can be intensified, additio; 


High school councils take mature responsibility 17 


A high school teacher writes, “A dynamic club program in the 
high school helps each adolescent to adjust in his relationships with 
17 Marcia A. Everett, ed., Thei 


r Future Is in Our Hands (Trenton: New 
State Dept. of Education, 1953), 


Jersey 
Pp. 89-90. 
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other human beings and to find satisfactions in these adjustments; 
to grow creatively and so gain belief in himself as a person.” 

A report which was prepared by the pupils in one high school 
listed forty-seven ways in which they felt their own school council 
helped to build traits of good character and citizenship. They were, 
they believed, learning to serve, to abide by laws, to understand the 
role of leadership, and to behave responsibly. The following ac- 
counts describe activities of high school councils: 


Formation of student-faculty groups. 

Joint faculty-pupil meetings are held at the request of the student 
council. Participants in these meetings vary; faculty members and 
student council members meet together on the basis of their concern 
and experience with the particular problem under discussion. 

A pupil reaction to one such joint project follows: “A curriculum 
committee was organized under the sponsorship of the student 
council to study offerings of our school. The principal and faculty 
members presented the minimum state requirements and then we 
added or took out courses as we thought desirable based on student 
discussion in homerooms, and with the alumni, parents, and faculty. 
Many additions and subtractions were made. This makes us appre- 
ciate our program more. We are more interested in the subjects we 
take. We know they are not so much education for the sake of 
education.” 

Councils participate in state and national organizations. 

Members of our student council participate in the New Jersey 
Association of High School Student Councils, the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils, and the sectional meetings of the New 
Jersey High School Councils. In these they have opportunities to 
practice the principles of democratic government. 

The student council supervises study halls. 

The pupils of a large high school took over the management of 
study halls about eighteen years ago and have maintained their 
work of supervision since then. Teachers are relieved for other 
duties such as sponsoring an activity group, holding special confer- 
ences with pupils needing advice or help, and taking charge of field 
trips. 

Supervision supplied for early comers. 

Many bus pupils arrive at school some time before classes begin. 
Teachers are very busy at this time. The student council members 
provide supervision. Since there are from four to five hundred in 
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the group supervised, this is no small accomplishment for pupil 


leaders. 
The student council organizes service clubs. 
In order that many pupils ma 


» one plans the intramural program, one 
The tradition of 
h pupil to associate himself with one of 
these service clubs. 


Other high school councils report activities, 


An assembly committee each Year plans and schedules the as- 
sembly programs. 


in touch with the work of the student council. 

A Saturday Night Canteen is sponsored and 

Through the homeroom 
plies for European pupi 
plies for fifty pupils fo 
migrant children. 

Get-w 


r one year. 


ell cards are sent to teachers and pupils who are ill. 


Conclusion 


The importance of citize 
schools to develop civic com 
undertaking. The social stu 


and worth-while for pu 


tures that are conducive to building democratic citizenship. 
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THE CENTRAL LIBRARY 
A RESOURCE CENTER FOR 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


DARY-SCHOOL. LIBRARY has be- 
er of r 
program. It is a central clearing- 
materials necessary to fulfill that 
is a service agency. 


lum development, 


€sources for the instructional 
house for all the instructional 
program. But, beyond that, it 
It provides guidance to teachers in curricu- 
to pupils in reading, and to adults in the 
ommendations and co i i 
by laying the founda- 
lopment which shape 


The library: a resource center 


The program of social edu 


cation and the man 
the secondary-school have forced th 


eminent position. With the or, 
into problem units of activit 


y activities in 
€ school library into a pre- 
ganization of the learning process 
Y and into experiences developed 


To orga 
and provide for utilization of 


materials called for requires 
skill, who will also function 
school community. 


a trained librarian, with teaching 
as a resource person for the entire 


As a service center, the schoo 


1 library reaches into every classroom, 
touches every [pupil] and mov 


€s on out into the community, bring- 
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ing materials to deepen and enrich the curriculum, to help students 
achieve meaningful learning experiences, to provide for recreational 
and hobby interests, to give assistance in the determination of occu- 
pational preferences, and to provide books which will assist boys and 
girls to determine social issues and exercise democratic citizenship. 
Teachers are helped to find material for class work and for their 
personal and professional reading. 

Community resources are used freely by the able school librarian 
who also devises ways of cooperating with other libraries in the 
area. ... 

With broadened educational programs in schools, the library 
becomes the center of the instructional program, housing all types 
of teaching aids. Maps, charts, models, pictures, recordings, and 
other such materials are as readily displayed and as easily accessible 
as are the books themselves. As it expands the amounts and kinds 
of materials and increases the scope of its services, the library justi- 
fies the confidence placed in it as a basic tool for the instructional 
program, and as one instrument for achieving the school's phil- 
osophy, not as an end in itself. 

Because of these widened concepts and the resultant growth in 
numbers and kinds of materials, the library must be flexible and 
adaptable enough to meet many teaching situations and many 
widely varying types of curriculums. ... 

The library can be one of the “high hopes” of the school pro- 
gram; a force that has the power to lift classroom teaching to new 
heights and to give new depth to the learning experiences and the 
personal lives of all children. It cannot be set aside as an addition 
or supplement to other activities, but belongs to all, helping each, 
and gaining its own strength thereby. 

As a materials center, as a service center, and as an instructional 
center, the library in the modern school has a place which can be 


filled by no other agency.’ 
Functions of the school library 


The school library seeks to accomplish pupil growth through 
a program designed to satisfy pupil needs. DL 

Functionally, the high-school library serves the school pro- 
gram in three ways: 


1L. F. Rees, "Let's Look at a Model School Librarv," Action 
i 2 : SA ,M ita 
Detroit Bureau of Cooperative School Studies, Vol. VI (January 1953) “ea 
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l. By providing materials of inst 


ruction and reading, and by 
answering reference problems; i 


2. By stimulating reading for recreation and enjoyment; 
3. By teaching the techniques of using the libr 


ary. 
In addition, it aids by: 


l. providing opportunities for 
bility for the care of the library, 
circulating books; 

2. guiding pupils’ choices in the selection of books and the devel- 
opment of more discriminating reading tastes and habits; 

3. serving as an integrating force for the modern curriculum by 
providing wide readin 


I A 8, which inevitably expands the [pupil's] 
intellectual horizon and his whole personality. 


Just as the aims of education have expanded to encompass the 
whole life of the [pupil], so th 
expanded significantly, N 
needs, but it also provide: 
helps students to find self. 
tionships, to understand e 


: A . a 
pupil growth in assuming —-— 
serving the school community by 


rogram. This service demands a 
involves the library, the curricu- 
lum, and the classroom, 


The Library and the Curriculum, 
is to enrich all the Subject areas of t 
meet the needs of classes for all sort: 


The purpose of the library 
he curriculum in order to 
s of materials at all levels. 
2 Adapted from M. P. Moff, 


att and H. W. Howell, Elementary Social Studies 
Instruction (New York: Longi 


mans, Green and Co., Inc., 1952), Pp. 224-25. 
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In so doing, the library program develops from within the 
school. Its collection is formulated as the needs of the program 
warrant. Intelligent planning and preparation for the book 
collection, by teachers, pupils, and the library staff, provide 
that reference books, supplementary books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets be purchased and organized in accord with specific 


classroom needs. 


As the library's materials move ever more easily outside the walls 
of the library, so the librarian must be free to spend time in the 
classroom observing procedures and determining areas in which the 
library can be of help. She should also be free to serve on the com- 
mittee of teachers and pupils who help in curriculum planning. 
Teachers and pupils should likewise be brought into the library 
planning and should assist in its continuous development through 
helping to determine objectives, suggesting materials needed in 
specific areas, and planning profitable courses of action. Thus the 
library becomes "our library," and an integral part of the school, 
no longer standing alone but measured as part of the total school 


program. 


The library is often an attitude. It can be acquired, if the 
classroom teacher and the librarian each assume responsibility 
for developing it every time a need arises. 

In addition, the teacher and the librarian must cooperate in 
conferring frequently for follow-up activities. These confer- 
ences will lead to requests for future library activities, so that 
from evaluation and summarizing will grow the motivation for 
the next step in the learning process. 

The school library also aids the teacher by providing a col- 
lection of professional books and periodicals to keep him abreast 
of educational research, experimentation, and trends. The 
teacher might indicate his desires to the librarian at the time of 
book ordering so that his needs in this area can be met. This 
professional collection will justify its existence by usefulness to 
teachers in making up source units as well as by providing for 
professional in-service training. 


% Adapted from Rees, op. cit., p. 3. 
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The Librarian and the Classroom. The final requisite in the 
smooth functioning of a school library program is the coopera- 
tion of the librarian with the class unit. The classroom isa 
laboratory for the scientific methods of solving problems derived 
from the needs and interests of pupils desiring to learn. This 
method requires an interaction between the library’s resources 
and the needs of the pupils from their teacher-pupil planning. 
The most efficient manner of bringing the two together is 
through the role of the school librarian. 


The modern secondary school library is in fact an extension 
of the learning laboratory. This in turn brings the social studies 
teacher and the librarian into a closer working arrangement. 


The trained librarian is important to the school's library program. 
She is informed about teaching materials and professional literature 
and makes this knowledge available to both teachers and pupils. 
She is aware of the activities of Pupils and teachers in relation 
to library resources and serves constantly as a consultant to individ- 
uals and groups, undertaking new units or studying outcomes of 
their work. She is alert to the school’s needs for different types of 
learning materials and secures these for the individual or group 
through purchase or loan. It is important that the librarian's 
personality be such as to create a stimulating atmosphere in the 
library. 

Because of the activity 
librarian and the laborator 
together. "They must tea 
library... . 

The librarian, as a professional member 
€d to give instructions to the stud 
uses of the library facilities, 

Students need to be taught: 


l. how to find necessary materials; 
2. how 
needed; 


nature of the school’s curriculum, the 
y teacher must work carefully and closely 
ch the students the effective use of the 


of the instructional staff, 
ents in the multitudinous 


to use library materials at the time when they are most 


3. how to select functi 


onal materials which are 
their needs. : 


appropriate to 
4 Education in the United States, Special Series No. 8 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 


(Washington: Federal 
1951), pp. 49-50, 
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The librarian may also help the teachers and students plan the 
development of unit materials needed for a particular problem. 
The librarian can help the students develop the use of a wide and 
diversified selection of materials which otherwise the students might 
not have used or known about. The librarian in a service library 
does not confine [her] work to the library. [She] visits classes and 
informs the students about new books in their unit area or [she] 
may teach the use of new materials and their function. [She] can be 
used as a resource person directly in the planning stages of a unit.5 


One facet of her work in which the librarian can accomplish 
this aid is by the use of book lists. "These lists will acquaint the 
teacher and pupils with the resources of the school. The lists 
may show the location and amount of visual aid equipment in 
the school. A catalog of visual aids may be developed in a 
large city system. The librarian may also prepare lists of books, 
with readability levels indicated, for social learnings: for ex- 
ample: biographies, historical fiction, historical accounts, sup- 
plementary readings, statistics, pictographs, and the like. 


The school librarian may also correlate the activities of the mu- 
nicipal library by distributing public library book lists. The li- 
brarian may also serve the entire school community by listing radio 
and television programs of educational value with station, hour 
and frequency of appearance. If the school system owns and operates 
its own radio station, the school librarian should distribute pro- 
grams and manuals, call attention to specific programs of interest 
and value, and circulate the correlating books and literature. The 
librarian may also provide lists of free and inexpensive materials. 
Finally, the librarian, with the aid of teachers and pupils; might 
compile a list of community resources—stores, farms, factories, news- 
paper offices, industries. This file might include also the names of 
people in the community who could share their experiences with 
pupils—travel tourists, ex-servicemen, registered nurses formerly in 
service, businessmen, professional men, pupils with out-of-the-or- 
dinary experiences.® 

5 Reprinted by permission from The Activity High School, by Laurence S. 
Flaum (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 82. 

6 Adapted from Moffatt and Howell, op. cit., p. 229. 
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The librarian can also assist the remedial reading 


g program of 
the school. 


ctively, helps in planning individual 
al students, [She] helps adjust the 
his needs and problems, [She] de- 
nation concerning the reading prob- 
lems of individual students and helps them develop their reading 
interests. The librarian in these cases works closely with the 
guidance counselor in the school. 

The librarian does not confine her activities to laboratory class 
situations. [She] helps students develop enjoyable reading habits 
for their leisure-time reading. 


The general functions of the activity librarian 


l. to help students learn to make use of the wide variety of 
library resources available. 


. are: 


2. to help students visualize the libra 


3. to help students develo 
for leisure-time reading. 


4. to help students learn to like books, visual and audio aids as 
part of their daily living. 


5. to help students develop a wide understanding of their en- 
vironment through the use of books. 


6. to help students develo 


Ty asa learning aid. 


P good reading habits for unit use and 


ces. 
7. to help teachers and Students organize functiona] units of 
work. 
8. to help students develop new cultural interests, 
9. | 


to help students solve their remedial reading problems. 
Some specific functions of the librarian are: 


l. to help students learn to take good care of books. 
2. to help students use m 


agazines, newspapers, and audio-visual 
aids. 


3. to help students use card catalo 
4. to help students learn to eval 
propriateness to a particular proble 


gues and reference services. 


uate books in terms of their ap- 
m. 
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5. to help students organize correct bibliographies, make annota- 
tions and footnotes. 
6. to help students select books with reference to: 


a) viewpoint of the author; 

b) scope of the work; 

c) difficulty level of the book; 

d) reputation and position of the author; 

€) edition of the book and its place and date of publication; 

f) use of the table of contents, index, bibliography, and ap- 
pendix; 

g) use of footnotes and page references; 

h) use of symbols denoting pronunciation, syllabification, ob- 
solete and compound words, accents, or colloquialisms. 


All these skills should be taught like any other skills in the 
learning situation, both before the student uses them and at the time 
when he will need the skills and get the greatest satisfaction from 
their accurate use in group or individual activities,7 


Basic physical features 


In the activity high-school, the central service library will 
function as a room for individual and group work rather than 
as a classroom for instruction in the use of the library. Since 
experience units and problem-solving techniques will require 
conferences and the use of a variety of materials, the library 
will be a laboratory, a workshop, with a warm, inviting, friendly, 
informal atomsphere. A cheerful, pleasant room, with walls of 
large surfaces of glass, aesthetically attractive décor, easy chairs, 
and an atmosphere of spaciousness, it will contain not merely 
walls of shelving, but reading nooks, listening alcoves, viewing 
alcoves, museum cases, exhibits, conference rooms, and sections 
for working in clay or paint. Woodwork and furniture will be 
of light woods. Bulletin boards will be plentiful. 

The shelves will contain not only books, 


‘ but albums of 
records, boxes of tape recordings, radio scrip 


ts, school-made 
7 Adapted from Flaum, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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Courtesy San Francisco, California, Public Schools. Photo by Moulin Sa 
ios. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS USING NEARBY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


films, slides, and filmstrips. The library will contain a storage 
room for equipment essential to the audio-visual materials 

als. 
Library personnel 


A trained school librarian is needed to maintain the resource 
center described above. But beyond mere maintenance, the 
librarian must provide planned, expert service reachin e to 
all teachers so that the curriculum materials will be REI 
in use in order that the collection does not become static 

“The school librarian today is a teacher. First, [she] is a 
teacher of teachers and second [she] is a teacher of students." $ 
As a teacher of teachers, she provides guidance in attacking 
the problem of curriculum development. As a teacher of pupils, 


8 Adapted from W. E. Goslin and R. S. Gilchrist, "The Library i 5 
School,” in Frances Henne et al., Youth, Communication, and PURA Ones 
American Library Association, 1949), p. 137. cago- 
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the librarian foresees the needs of youth and hastens to provide 
materials to meet them. o I ; TA 

Such a concept of a school librarian is coming into being. 
But it cannot be realized until the librarian is released from the 
shackles of custodial and technical processes, until she is given 
an adequate staff to develop curricula and to provide individual 
reading guidance both for pleasure and for correction. Today s 
situation of a library with one librarian and student assistants 
is totally inadequate for the new activity programs coming 
over the horizon. At least two full-time librarians with addi- 
tional secretarial help will be needed. They will require a large 
workroom and adequate office space in order to function effec- 
tively. } E 

The librarian can then function as a coordinator of materials. 
Free to act in her truly professional capacity, she will be able 
to create in the library an atmosphere of friendliness, self-con- 
trol, and self-direction. Her ability to develop such a favorable 
climate will stem from her sharing equal responsibility with the 
entire faculty in helping students to acquire good study habits 
and in guiding them to develop a love of books, a regard for 
them and proper care of them, as well as a well-directed pro- 
gram of reading. 

In addition, the librarian will be able to work with teachers 
in the proper use of the library as a resource center in conjunc- 
tion with the classroom learnings situations. The librarian 
would spend most of her time in cooperation with teachers and 
pupils in keeping the resource center a "live" agency. Vitality 
would be preserved through book selection, with reviewing and 
choice by students' editorial boards; through organization and 
circulation of the materials by student assistants; through as- 
sessing properly reading competencies and past reading experi- 
ences by faculty and student evaluations in book reviews, book 
talks, group discussions, authors' lectures; by evaluating the 
materials on hand after class use; by eliminating duplication 
and imbalance, by student evaluation of actual needs; by dis- 
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carding materials whose usefulness is outworn, by discussion 
and weighing of the materials against the ability to replace it; 
by indexing and classifying materials for ready availability, 
through student lessons in library organization; 


by providing 
catalogs of materials wherever located in the school, through 
cooperation with other sub 


ject areas or by working with the 
Student Council. 


Finally, the librarian would then be free, also, to work with 


parents and adults in the community, especially in the area of 


book selection for the student's personal collection of books and 
in guiding his out-of-school reading experiences, 


THE LIBRARY AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 
The school library has an essential rel 


ance service, and the librarian is the official agent in the instruc- 


tional scheme. She realizes that "close to the source of many 
world events is a fact that a boy and 


she guides the stimulus for wo 


ationship to the guid- 


erence for a specific type of read 
of his reading as a means of dete 
ble books. atically exposed to interesting 
books and good literature. Lists of books for all reading abilities 
are available, and in this way the librarian assists in a remedial 
program. Reading clubs are organized for those pupils low in 
reading ability, and mimeographed materials are furnished the 
teachers directing remedial i 


including assembly programs 
The librarian assists pupils in choosing a college or in select- 
ing a vocation. She provi 


nical training. This servi 
in selecting and pursuin 
librarian in some high 


ce extends to advice on hobbies and 
8 worthy leisure-time activities, The 
Schools, as a member of the guidance 
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committee, interviews each member of the senior class and 
assists him in planning his future career. The library itself 
provides information and education by showing vocational 
films, sponsoring talks on vocations, and furnishing career 
materials. Vocational bibliographies may be prepared by the 
librarian or by a group of pupils interested in a number of 
fields. Readings, research, and experiences conducted through 
the library facilities furnish purposeful understanding of a 
contemplated career. 


Through a wide variety of techniques these services are utilized 
in assisting individuals to cope with a range of problems of choice 
and adjustment as extensive as human activity itself. The program 
of guidance services assists the individual through remedial, preven- 
tive, and constructive activities to meet intelligently a wide variety 
of problems. Providing these services is not a simple task to be 
undertaken by any one individual or functionary. It is the responsi- 
bility of a guidance team, with each member playing an appropriate 
part. The professional guidance worker on this team is the guidance 
counselor. A very important co-operating member is the librarian, 

How does the librarian contribute to the program of guidance 
services and how can the librarian utilize the aid of the counselor 
in assisting individuals? Following are some activities in which 
there may be participation: (1) providing authentic, pertinent, and 
adequate information about vocations, educational opportunities, 
social relationships, and personal development; (2) assisting the 
individual in locating and interpreting information pertinent to 
problem solving; (3) aiding the individual in orienting and ad- 
justing to educational opportunities, especially those available 
through the library; (4) assisting in obtaining information which 
will lead to a better understanding of the individual, and utilizing 
available information about the individual in working more effec- 
tively with him; (5) providing opportunities through social con- 
tacts, assigned responsibilities, exploratory activities, and construc- 
üve environment which will lead to greater insights and satisf. 
development of the individual; (6) providing such counseling sery- 
ices to the individual as are in keeping with the operation of the 
guidance program and the competency of the librarian. 9 


9C. A. Michelman, 
(February 1953), p- 292. 


actory 


"Counselor and Librarian," Library Journal, Vol 78 
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School librarians in the smaller communities extend their 
guidance services to the citizens of the town. They help select 
readings and procure books and other periodicals for the local 
people. They assist community leaders in planning their activi- 


ties and special programs. The librarian can also give pupils 
and adults points in buying books. 


Librarians give service to the scl 
in professional growth. 
fessional journals, comm 


Projects or units. The librarian thus Provides a professional 
guidance service for teachers in assi i 
own professional problems. 


THE RESOURCES 


Books 


For the library to function in a m 
provide adequate book resources for s needs. These 
include the following areas: (1) reference books; (2) supple- 
mentary books of information, about five to ten copies of each 
title being adequate; (3) a stack of reserve books, to Tere 
fair distribution for student needs when the title 
demand and the number of available co 


nd is much in 
; Copies is restricted: (4) rec- 
reational books, for leisure-time enjoyment, for br 


Owsing, and 
for developmental growth; and finally (5) professional books 
for teacher needs and interests. 

The reference collection of a high-school ] 
ingly important. Covering all phases of the c 
total approximately one-third the entire coll 


aximum ca 


pacity, it must 
the school 


ibrary is exceed- 
Urriculum, it will 
€ction in size, and 
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one-half of it in cost. The reference books necessary for the 
Social studies field will be extensive in scope, size, expense, and 
maintenance, for all books containing statistical information 
will have to be re-purchased biennially, in order for the statistics 
to be kept reasonably up-to-date. New and revised editions of 
standard works will also have to be purchased continually. At 
least one copy, and preferably two, of each of the major works 
of reference should be on the shelves. 

Following is a list of the standard references in the field of 
the social studies with which all teachers in the field should be 
familiar. These will not be in every school library, because the 
COst is very great and also because many of the standard works 
are out-of-print and not replaceable. 


I. ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


A. ADULT 
1. Encyclopedia Americana. Americana Annual. 
2. Encyclopedia Britannica. Britannica Book of the 
Year. 
3.- Collier's Encyclopedia. Collier's Yearbook. 
B. JUVENILE 


l. Britannica Junior. 


2. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (Continuous re- 
vision). 


9. Oxford Junior Encylopedia. 

4. World Book Encyclopedia. Annual Supplement. 
C. ONE-VOLUME 

1. Columbia Encylopedia, 2nd ed. 


2. Abridged Columbia Encyclopedia: ia-Viki 
ou yclopedia: Columbia-Viking 


3. Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 
IL. DICTIONARIES 
A. UNABRIDGED 


l. Websters New International Dictionary. ?nd ed. 


T—————————E 
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2 


Funk and Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


B. ABRIDGED 
1. American College Dictionary. 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 


Funk and Wagnalls New Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary. 


oo n 


4. Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dictionary. 

C. SPECIALIZED 
l. Dictionary of American Slang. 
2. Dictionary of Americanisms. 


IIl. YEARBOOKS 


A. World Almanac and Book of Facts, 


Kieran, J., ed. Information Please Almanac. 
Statesman’s Yearbook. 


American Yearbook. 

South American Handbook. 
Pan-American Yearbook. 
Yearbook of American Labor, 
Minerals Yearbook. 

Negro Yearbook. 

Municipal Yearbook. 


IV. ATLASES AND GAZETTEERS 


Srrantnoaw 


Adams, J. T., Atlas of American History, 

Bartholomew, J., Advanced Atlas of Modern Geography. 
Encyclopedia Britannica v. 24: Atlas. 

Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas, 

Goode, J. P., Goode’s School Atlas. 


Hart, A. B., et al., American History Atlas, 7th rev. ed. 
(paper). 


Lord, C. L. and Lord, E. H., Historical Atlas of the 
United States. 


MacFadden, C. H. and Hall, R. B., An Atlas of World 
Review. 


ARO O > 


mop 


Me 
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Raisz, E., Atlas of Global Geography. 

Rand-McNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas. 

Shepherd, W. R., Altas of Medieval and Modern History. 
, Historical Atlas. 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary. 


HISTORIES, SOURCE BOOKS, AND SPECIAL 
REFERENCES 


A. 


" oz 


TS 


= S GH 


gr"mmenmommHUON 


Adams, J. T., Album of American History. 
, Dictionary of American History. 


American Nation Series. 

Cambridge Modern History. 

Chronicles of America Series. 

Commager's Documents of American History. 

Douglas, G. W., American Book of Days. 

Hazeltine, M. E., Anniversaries and Holidays, 2nd ed. 
Heritage of America. 

History of American Life. 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

Kane, J. N., Famous First Facts. 1950. 

Karskadon, T. R. and Modley, R., U. S. A.: Measure of 
a Nation (paper). 

Langer's Encyclopedia of World History. 

MacDonald, W., Documentary Source Book of Amer- 
ican History, 1606-1926. 3rd ed. rev. 


Larned, J. N., New Larned History for Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading, and Research, 


Nichol’s Tables of History, Literature, Science, and Art. 
Pageant of America Series. 


Peck, H. T., Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities. 


Reference Shelf Series. 


Shankle, G. E., American Nicknames: Thei 
Significance. 

Smith, E. C. and Zurcher, A. 
American Politics. 


T Origin and 


J» eds., New Dictionary of 


- State Legislative Manual. Annually. 
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United States Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics 
of the United States, 1789-1945. 
United States Con 


gress, Official Congressional Directory- 
Biennially. 


United States Government Manual. Annually. 


United States Works Project Administration, Federal 
Writers Project, American Guide Series. 


University Debaters Annual. 
Van Loon, H. W., Story of Mankind, rev. ed. 
World Flag Encyclopedia, Liberty ed. 


VI. BIOGRAPHIES 


H—H"HmomMHODOUWrE 


Biography Index. 

Current Biography. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
Preston's American Biography. 


Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
Who's Who. 


Who's Who in America, 
Who's Who in Colored America, 
Who's Who in the United 
Who Was When. 
Who Was Who in America. 


Nations, 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


E. 


F. 


Beers, H. P., Bibliographies in Amer 
Dutcher, G. M., et al., Guide to His 
Coulter, E. M., and Gerstenfeld, 


ican History. 
torical Literature. 


t M., Historical Bibli- 
ographies. 

Logasa, H., Historical Fiction , . . for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


United States Superintendent of Documents, Selected 
Publications of the United States Government. Bi-weekly. 
Wesley, E. B., Bibliographies for Teachers of Social 
Science. 


VIII. PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 


A. 


Davidson, T. W., Simplified Law. 
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B. Leigh, R. D., Group Leadership with Modern Rules of 
Procedure. 
C. Roberts, H. M., Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


IX. PERIODICAL INDEXES 


A. Abridged Readers! Guide. Monthly, cumulative. 
B. Martin, L. K., Periodicals for the High School Library. 


X. PAMPHLETS AND SERIALS 


Headline Series. 

Junior Life Adjustment Series. 

Life Adjustment Series. 

Oxford Social Studies Series. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

Town Meeting Bulletin. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 


o"nmoos"s» 


For proper ways to approach using these tools of reference, 
teacher and pupils might consult Rosoff's, Using Your High 
School Library. © This manual is based upon typical classroom 
Situations and problems and is useful because it is readable and 
practical. 

Supplementary books of information, taken from the regular 
social science collection, may be purchased in quantities from 
five to ten copies by the librarian to answer demands for more 
detailed information than can be ascertained from reference 
books. These may include titles of general data, perhaps high 
school and college textbooks. 8 

The reserve book collection is, of course, an administrativ 
device to insure that books for specific needs shall be avilable 
within the library to all pupils at the time of need C in 
restrictions relative to hours of withd VAS rca: 

rawal from the 


necessitate that the books shall be “re. P 
served" fo 
as needed. d 


library 
ent use 


By far the most popular books in the school library will be 


10 M. Rossoff, 


Co., 1952). Using Your High School Library (New York: The H. W. Wilson 
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those which provide reading for enjoyment. These will include 
books of historical fiction, Sports, travel, adventure, and hero 
stories for the boys and historical fictio 
drama, and poetry for the girls, They w 
enjoyment, opportunities for brow 
wonder world of books, for gai 
lacking in the world of realit 
knowledge, and for w 
sonality. Finally, 
mental growth w 


n, romance, careers, 
ill produce leisure time 


rns human relationships, 
er nationalities, standards 
E 3 ethical values, moral and 
spiritual enrichment through the developmental values de- 
picted in the lives of storybook characters 

counseling of youth in their 
l iographies might prove help- 
ful. These include: SE 


Logasa, H., Historical Fiction, McKinley, 1934 
Munson, A., An Ample Fie 


Id: Books and Y. 5 ri- 
can Library Association, 1950. oung People. Ame 


: ional C i rs 
of English, 4 Basic Book Collecti. E Biel mms md 
American Library Association, 1950, 3 

Jomt Committee of American Lil National Edu- 
cation Association, and National Council of Teachers of En lish: 
By Way of Introduction, 2nd ed. American Libra: M 
1947. 

Berner, E. R. and Sacra, M., eds., A Basic Book Collection for 
Junior High Schools. American Library Association 1950. 

Matson, C. and Larson, L. M., Books 


for Tired Exec: š 
Books in Large Print, 4th ed. American yes: A List of 


Library Association, 1951. 
Carpenter, H. M., Gateways to Readabl 


e Books in Ameri Ó 
History. H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. merica 


Strang, R. M., Gilbert, C. B., and Scoggin, M, [e Gutagrys. to 
Readable Books. H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 


brary Association, 


Ty Association, 
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Taba, H. et al., Reading Ladders for Human Relations, xev. and 
enl. ed. American Council on Education, 1949. 


The collection of professional books for teachers in the field 
of the social studies will include the yearbooks and other pub- 
lications of the National Council for the Social Studies; books 

.in methods and techniques; bibliographies; periodicals like 
Social Education, The Journal of Educational Sociology, The 
Social Studies; pamphlets and brochures from institutions and 
commercial agencies as well as associations; courses of study, cur- 
riculum bulletins, and publications of state and local boards of 
education; publications from the state university about state 
and local history, economics and government, leading news- 
paper indexes, clippings, and publications. 


Non-book materials 


In the field of the social studies, where statistics need constant 
revision, where events revolve rapidly on the changing scene, 
books must be supplemented by periodical, pamphlet, brochure 
materials which can be quickly and inexpensively reproduced. 
Newspapers are invaluable for current facts, illustrations of cur- 
rent models, photographs of today's celebrities. 


Periodicals 


Student needs for the social studies will vary from school to 
school according to the socio-economic levels, environment 
cultural backgrounds, interests, and reading abilities of the 
pupils. The meeting of these needs by the periodical collection 
of the school library will depend upon the curriculum of the 
school, the budget, and the availability of materials from other 
sources such as the public or county library. The collection will 
be enhanced in its accessibility if it follows the list indexed i 
the Abridged Readers’ Guide. = 


i -— , 
Not only current events periodicals like Time, Life, News 
x - 
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week, American Observer, and Senior Scholastic will serve the 
social studies program, but also 
American life 


for these refle 


magazines of every facet of 
» including literature, art, music, and the dance, 
ct the social trends of the period. 


Pamphlets 


or cartoon drawings. 


pamphlets that one can obtain them before their stock is 
exhausted. 


The largest number of pamphlets is published by the United 
States Government Printing Office, the largest Publishing house 
in the world. Its pamphlets are inval s 


E uable for social studies use 
because they are written by governmental agencies and bureaus 
for specialized services. Hence, the publications are primary 
source material. The contents are factual and Unbiased, In addi- 
tion, they are extremely low-priced. The Superintendent of 
Documents for the United States Government Publishes semi- 
monthly a small brochure entitled, Selected United States Gov- 
ernment Publications. This is a free service which lists, without 
classification or analysis, various gove 


rnmenta] Pamphlets on a 
wide variety of subjects. For each pamphlet the following in. 
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formation is given: title, type of publication, summary of con- 
tents, scope, purposes, uses, limitations, the agency publishing it, 
and the price. To purchase these pamphlets, one must pay in 
advance. The Printing Office has developed a system of coupons. 
With the request for coupons, enclose a postal money order. 
Then, as orders for pamphlets are placed, the requisite number 
of coupons to cover the cost can be enclosed. 

Pamphlets are usually filed in the school library in the 
"Information File" or the “Vertical File" or the "Pamphlet 
File." These are varied names for the 4-drawer, metal or wood 
filing cabinet. Filing is usually done in folders, alphabetically 
by subject headings. The headings are determined by the 
curriculum needs of the school. 


Newspapers 


"The modern concept of American journalism as the responsi- 
ble investigation of every phase of American life makes the daily 
newspaper a documentary of inestimable value for providing 
experiences to meet the problems evolving in the classroom. The 
library collection should house the file of one newspaper of 
major importance as well as a newspaper index. The one news- 
paper of primary national significance and scope is the New 
York Times. This newspaper maintains its own index. Although 
the cost of this service is high, it can be most valuable in a school 
library because its statement of date of the event can lead the 
user to finding the issue of the same date of his local paper and 
reading about it there. For various regions of the cou 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Milwaukee Journal would be of comparable value. 

If the library cannot afford the daily issue, the Sunday issue 
of a large newspaper will be a volume of weekly happenings as 
well as a treatise on the arts, gardening ^ i 3 
ture, radio, television, and d Du das BE m 
Of a state-wide newspaper will include die icr die Siti 

articles on state 


ntry, the 
and the 
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and local history, the panorama of 


z g T d 
American life, folk arts an 
crafts, indigenous cultures, 


biographies of local figures of 
eminence, histories of local industries, institutions, and corpora- 
tions, inventions and artistry of local persons. It will feature the 
activities of the local libraries and museums in promoting local 
artists and inventors. Its editorials and columns, syndicated or 
local, will focus thinking and induce analysis issues of every 
consequence. 

County newspapers emphasize the role of the county seat, 
county activities, and county 8overnment, especially judicial 
proceedings. 

Regional or area news 
political interest — like one of economic 
interdependence, such as a shopping center and its outlying 
rural area, or a summer resort area with sj 
of lakes, forests, and fis 


h and game prese 
lished for such areas feature co 


Local newspapers, of course, highlight purely local history: 
events, issues, personalities, and developments, 
The problems of the library in relation to 
are these: (1) the cost of purchasin 
and (3) provision of facilities for 
film may be one answer, 


Papers may cover a section of common 
a trEcounty area — or 


milar natural resources 


TVes. Newspapers pub- 
mmon interests. 


newspaper files 
8: (2) the storage of the files: 
$ consulting the papers. Micro- 

with the need for a projector. Where 
these are beyond the budget of the school, the public or county 
library will have to serve. Here inaccessibility may necessitate 
the restriction of the investigation to that of one pupil, who will 
then report to the class. s 


Special documents, publications, programs 


The school library, in its int 
must assume the responsibility 


items of special local importance. These may include unusual 
program folders for special festivities or anniversaries, such as 
a homecoming celebration, a sesquicentennial, or the honoring 
of a prominent citizen. Particularly if the event occurs only 


€gration with the curriculum, 


f : . k 
or preserving and filing rare 
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once, such as opening to the public a great estate or an historical 
home or an auction of rare items from a private home, these 
programs are of tremendous value. 

"Today, state and local Chambers of Commerce are drawing 
upon local pride to enhance business by "advertising" the ad- 
vantages of the town, region, or state. "These folders frequently 
include photographs and art work of memorable value. To 
stem population migrations, or to invite it, state governments 
now publish brochures showing economic advantages of the 
state. Some states publish yearly "calendars" or “date books" of 
activities within the state. The library's collections of such items 
can be a valuable resource of primary source materials. 


Auditory and visual materials 


In addition to the collections filed outside the book shelves, 
the library may house large maps, globes, models, museum cases, 
display cases, and dioramas. This is particularly true if a teach- 
ing aid is very expensive and transcends the curriculum of any 
one subject area department. 

Auditory and visual equipment, such as projectors, recorders, 
radio and television receivers, may also be housed in the library 
if the number is limited, if it is not available to the school at 
large because of inadequate facilities, or if it is to be used by 
individuals or groups rather than by classes. School-owned 
materials such as a library of films, film strips, slides, koda- 
chromes, recordings and transcriptions, radio and television 
scripts, tape recordings, materials for Opaque projection— 
whether these are commercially or intra-school produced— 


should definitely be housed in the library's files for use by the 
entire school. 


Community resources 


The library must also include files of community resources 
j 


as well as publications on community import and origin These 
H n " o a 
files should include the following: 
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A. card file of resource persons from the community, whose 
abilities, interests, hobbies, achievements can be of service to 
the school’s curriculum. These must be persons who are avail- 
able at school time, who are willing and interesting to students. 

An information file of the environment of the community 
— physical, economic, cultural, social — which will indicate the 
industries, businesses, products, institutions, agencies, welfare 
facilities, historical roots, and relationships to the next larger 
unit — regional, county or state. 

A file of the sources of primary source materials needed, as 
in the office of the local munici 
historical association, 
special local collections 


pal clerk, the county clerk, the 
the local and county libraries wherc 


are developed; the offices of local busi- 
nesses of long standing, which have influenced the development 


of the community, whose history is tied up with that of thc 
community; the files of local or re €wspapers, which have 


evelopment; the offices 
1€ primary center of 
rds in the office of the 


; xample, The American Iron and 
Steel Institute of New York City, which houses histories from 


earliest records of the development of the iron and steel indus- 
tries of the nation. 


The librarian as a resource person 


Because she must maintain ext 
terials, the librarian becomes acq 
materials in the area. She knows 


ensive files of resource ma- 
uainted with sources of these 
where they can be obtained. 
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She makes contacts to permit the opening of private or special 
collections to the school group desiring access to them. She can. 
through interlibrary loan, make available the resources of great 
collections throughout the nation to pupils with the capacity 
for drawing upon them. Since she covers all areas of the cur- 
riculum, she is able to develop an over-all view of the resources 
to meet the need for a classroom problem of any scope. She 
herself may have personal hobbies, such as travel or collecting, 
that make her an authority in a specific field. Knowing the 
interests of all the faculty members, she can inform interested 
groups of special talents or activities or hobbies of all school 
personnel from the superintendent of schools down. Her pro- 
fessional relationships to other librarians in the area and in the 
state enhance and widen the scope of this knowledge. The same 
can be said of dealings with museums, private collections, and 
business interests. She can be very helpful in the organizing 
of field trips. 'The librarian can prove to be a surprising resource 
for developing a classroom project. 


The pupil and library usage 


The pupil has many occasions for using the facilities of the 
library in meeting his needs and interests. The librarian can 
aid in the progress of each individual. Reading materials are 
essential for group needs in the instructional program. The 
skill of using the major resources of the library is important 
for all students. Some of the important techniques that a pupil 
should acquire are: competence in finding materials through 
the use of indexes, card catalog, and readers’ guides; utilizing 
materials to their best advantage in solving problems; selectivity 
in reading materials according to their values to learning; 
efficiency and accuracy in collecting materials; dependability in 
selecting quotations and important notations; accuracy in using 
the proper footnotes; confidence in doing research and acquir- 
ing authentic information; acquaintance with the resources of 
the public and private libraries in the local community; ex. 
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periences in doing some type of formal research; and compiling 
book lists and making a bibliography. 

The social studies field lends itself to many types of research 
projects where the pupil can explore in his own community and 
state. Some students may wish to examine old maps, photo- 
graphs, newspapers, diaries, records, and books and to interview 
citizens. Pupils should develop skill in cataloging the informa- 
tion obtained from primary sources. They should acquire the 
ability to make a good, comprehensive bibliography on a par- 
ticular subject. The pupil who learns to collect and arrange his 
sources of information efficiently will be better equipped to 
organize his thoughts and knowledge. In the listing of sources, 
the pupil can save much valuable time and gain working 
efficiency if he adopts the practice of making his notes exclu- 
sively on cards or slips of paper. The size usually used for this 
purpose is 3” x 5", the same size as library catalog cards. A 
separate card should be used for each source of information. 
This method allows sufficient space for brief notes on the value 
of each source and provides for flexibility in rearrangement of 
items and the addition or elimination of sources at any stage in 
the work. 'The material collected should challenge critical 


judgment and give the pupil real opportunity for making wise 
evaluations. 


Collateral reading and the library 


The resources of the school library can furnish a rich supply 
of books for collateral reading in the social studies program. 


A developmental reading program is 
sumes complete coordination of the w 
with that of the secondary school. Te 
operation of librarians, persons in charge of visual-auditory aids, 
health officers, parents, personnel of clinics in the vicinity and many 
others. To make it fully successful, the support of the community 
must be enlisted through intelligent public relations. 

A very large portion of what pupils learn in school still comes to 
them via the printed page and, in spite of Prospective developments 


an undertaking which as- 
ork of the elementary school 
achers must also have the co- 
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in other means of communication such as television and radio, it 
is not likely that the use of reading will ever become unimportant 
in the process of acquiring an education. As matters stand today, 
the pupil who can not read well has an almost insuperable barrier 
in his way.! 

Collateral and supplementary reading is an essential phase of 
social studies instruction. Among the important purposes of 
reading in the social studies may be noted the fact that interest 
is stimulated through the addition of full and accurate informa- 
tion and illustrations. The materials outside the ordinary data 
in the textbooks acquaint the pupils with a range of facts that 
can be put to use in many ways. Independent thinking and 
sound judgment come from the enlarged range of information 
and lead to the reading of books and periodicals of a worth- 
while nature. 

Reference reading is a definite part of the work because it 
supplies adequate background and the information for studying 
a topic. Some textbook material is inadequate and must be 
supplemented by additional reference reading. Much collateral 
reading is also desirable. Pupils should be encouraged to read 
widely and consistently on topics that interest them. The habit 
of reading is seldom acquired by chance. Most pupils need to be 
stimulated and guided in order that they may form the habit 
of looking to the printed page for both information and enter- 
tainment. For this reason it is essential that the social studies 
department inaugurate a definite program for fostering reading 
habits and broadening reading interests. 

Pupils should be taught to form good reading habits along 
with proper study procedures. They should be shown how to 
select, read, and apply the knowledge obtained from books. 
Much of the reading should be for pleasure as well as for the 
acquisition of information. Teachers should require a variety 
of reading materials but they should use discretion in assigning 
outside reading. The materials may be read for oral reports, 


11D. E. Cooke and O. S. Niles, "Organizing and Administering a 12-Year 


Developmental Reading Program," The Road to Better Readi A ] 4 
State Dept. of Education, 1953), p. 112. ading (Albany, N. Y.: 
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class talks, discussions, outlines, written reports, or simply for 
enjoyment. Pupils should be encouraged to take notes and to 
keep a record of their readings. If written book reports are to 
be submitted at stated intervals as a part of the course require- 
ment, a definite plan should be followed. These reports need 
not be long, but the summary should be sufficient to indicate a 
knowledge of the book's content. All written reports should be 


in ink or typewritten. The following form is suggested for 
written reports: 


Pupil 


Subject Teacher. 


Title Author 


Publisher. 


Publication Date Number of Pages — — 
QN MN 


I. Summary (general theme or high points) 


2. Personal evaluation and opinion (w 


hy did you select this book 
and would you recommend it to oth 


ers?) 


Every effort should be made, however, 


to avoid overemphasis 
on the 


outcomes of reading to the detriment 
purposes of the program. 
a delicate grow 


of the original 
For some pupils, the reading habit is 
th that must be coaxed, nurtured, and cultivated 
to full fruition. The social studies teacher should consider care- 
fully individual differences in this res 
quirements in the matter of selection 


reports may stifle reading interests. 


pect since too rigid re- 
of books or of written 


Reading guidance, another service just coming into its own in 
school libraries, is shifting emphasis from reading for its own sake 


out change in student behavior. It is 
the responsibility of the librar 


ian to know about reading techniques, 
reading tests, as well as reading i 


reading program on the 

€r, many problems to be 
studied. Case studies should be made on what students read, and 
why they read. More information should be gained about their 
sources for books. By what means do students gain information if 
they do not read? What are the handicaps that hinder students’ 
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reading? Do home, geographic, or ethnic groupings have any in- 
fluence on the amount and kind of students’ reading? Are there 
other influences in the school outside the library which affect the 
reading of students? 

Social guidance has acquired a new status in the school library. 
Here student attitudes are molded in respect to the use of the 
library facilities and materials. Such guidance is also concerned 
with development of attitudes the student has about himself and 
his responsibility to the community. It regards the library as a 
social laboratory, which provides the atmosphere and facilities for 
such trainine. Studies concerning home backgrounds, working con- 
ditions, and organizations of the community would help the li- 
brarian in offering it.!? 


Cooperation Between Teacher and Librarian. The individual 
social studies teacher is in an advantageous position to cooperate 
with the librarian in fostering increased pupil use of the 
library for both reference and recreational reading. By his 
assignments he can direct the pupils' attention to nearly every 
type of printed material found in the library and at the same 
time teach them how to use these materials effectively. Pupils 
must be systematically exposed to interesting books and good 
literature. The teacher should keep in mind that example is 
the best precept. If he, himself, visits the library frequently, 
uses its resources freely, and follows its procedures, he does 
much to "sell" the library to the pupils. If he, himself, is a 
confirmed and omnivorous reader and frequently mentions 
specific books he has enjoyed, he can interest pupils in reading. 

‘There are many ways in which the social studies teacher, with 
little effort on his part, can help the librarian. If he feels that 
his classroom work will be enriched by the addition of a specific 
book or books to the library, he should suggest this purchase to 
the librarian. When he prepares mimeographed guide sheets 
for the study of a topic, a copy should be given to the librarian 
so that ample time is available for assembling the materials that 
will be needed. For the same reason, the librarian should always 
2 Viola James, Extension Instructor in Library 


Library School, "Service at the Secondary Level,’ 
1953), pp. 319-20. 


i Science, University of Illinois 
Library Trends, Vol. 1 (January 
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be notified in advance of any assignment that will require ex- 
tensive pupil use of library resources. Many school libraries set 
aside for each teacher a special reserve shelf on which are placed 
the important books and other materials in current demand by 
his classes. The social studies teacher will make the best use of 
this service if he keeps the librarian informed in advance about 
topics being studied and furnishes a copy of any book lists being 
used by the class. The form for library requests should be used 
to clarify the teacher's wants. If all teachers are furnished with 
these request forms, the requests can be accurately dispatched 
from the library and easily filed for future reference. The 
teacher who is sponsoring a club or other extracurricular 
activity will find it profitable to confer with the librarian for 
information and suggestions. 

The social studies teacher should be aw 
capabilities of those pupils who serv 
sistants. They are a selective group w 
learning routine library procedures in order to aid the librarian 
and augment library service to both pupils and faculty. They 
serve without pay or other reward (except in those few schools 
where additional academic credit is given) and, because of the 
excellent training they receive from the librarian, can assume a 


great measure of responsibility in supplying needed materials. 
"These assistants deserve and should receive respect and coopera- 
tion from all teachers. 


are of the training and 
€ as student library as- 
ho spend time and effort in 


REQUEST TO LIBRARY 


Date 
From To 
Date Room Period 
Specific Items and Instructional Needs 
Topic 


Grade Level 4 


General Assignment 
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Materials 
Books: 


Reserve —— ————— —— —— Reference 


For use in Library 


For reserve shelf 


For classroom use 


Bibliography lists available 


Periodicals: 


TITLE DATE 


Pamphlets 


Magazines 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Scheduled in room or send to room 


TYPE NUMBER 


Slides 


Films 


Pictures 


Recordings 


Filmstrips 


Map 


Graphs 


Charts 


Instruments and machines 


Remarks 


Library do's for teachers 


l]. Inform the librarian in advance of any assignment that will 
draw heavily upon the resources of the library. 


2. Warn pupils that library materials must not be mutilated 
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3. Allow some leniency in following book lists for required 
reading. Allow reasonable substitutions. 


4. Encourage reading and advertise the library by appropriate 
bulletin board displays. 


5. Express your appreciation to the librarian for the services 
you are given. 


6. Remember that the library may not contain a complete 
supply of everything you want to use. The library operates on a 
budget, and there are other departments to be served. 

7. Stress the importance of returning all borrowed books on 
time. ‘ 

8. Return at once any library materials w 


hich you or your 
pupils may find in classrooms, corridors, 


or similar places. 
9. Assign a limited number of pupils to use the same book in 
a short period of time. 
10. Request the librarian to buy 
you know something and which have definite value for the course. 
ll. Make appropriate and constructive use of all books that the 
librarian has purchased at your specific suggestion. 
couraging to the librarian to stretch a limited bud 
materials requested by teachers but never used in t 
12. Respect library rules yourself. See that all library materials 
you remove from the library are properly charged by the librarian 
or her assistants. 


only those books about which 


It is very dis- 
get to include 
heir classes. 


13. Pupils should not be sent to the librar 


reasons. Library passes should be given to pupi 
library. 


y for disciplinary 
ls for work in the 
14. Be ready to help pupils with reference w 


15. Use every opportunity to recommend tl 
to the new teacher. Accept the responsibility 
orient himself to the library as well 


ork in the library. 
he library facilities 
of helping him to 
as to the department. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN MEETING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The trend of professional thinking in relation to the needs 
of students has developed steadily in the past decades. 


The social and educational ch 


c anges of modern life with their 
resultant influence on school obje 


ctives and teaching methods have 
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brought about a new conception of the importance of the school 
library in the educational scheme and an increased demand for its 
services. These in turn have focused attention on the person who 
implements the functioning of this important agency—the school 
librarian.!? 


Leadership in the social studies field has interpreted the 
newer objectives in secondary education for meeting the needs 
of youth through the development of attitudes, understandings, 
and skills. Now, however, we have come to the realization that 
to the student his own needs are basic. They are part and parcel 
of his own personal fiber, and his behavior is based upon the 
fulfillment of his interests and needs. 


A school is a created environment established for the purpose of 
producing particular changes in behavior desired by the group sup- 
porting the school. In the United States, public schools exist for 


the purpose of securing the changes in behavior in boys and girls 
which will enable them as citizens to maintain and realize more 
fully the American democratic way of life.14 


If, then, the development of the whole youth to the full 
extent of his capacities and the education of the whole student 
are the basis for present-day education, what better place exists 
within the school to know the pupil than the school library? 
It is here that he moves to fulfill basic urges for affection, be- 
longing, security, aesthetic appreciation, excitement, and intel- 
lectual development. If these are being inadequately met in 
his real life, he can partially satisfy them vicariously through 
reading, viewing, listening, discussing. Individual differences 
have always been apparent to the school librarian, who could 
never recommend books en masse, but who had to know 


13 W. B. Linderman, “The School Librarian," The Library in General Educa- 
lion, National Society for the study of Education, 42nd Yearbook, Part II 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948), Chap. VIII p. 141. Gute 
by permission of the Society. d *OMI 

14 J. Quillen, "Successful Teaching in the 
Social Studies, 23rd Yearbook of the Nati 
(Washington: The Council, 1952), p. 2. 


Social Studies," The Teacher of the 
onal Council for the Social Studies 
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individual pupils in order to meet their specific needs. Reading 
counseling and guidance have always been fruitful on an indi- 
vidual basis. Book selection for libraries has always taken into 
consideration the interests and needs of many kinds of readers 
and users. The book collection of the school library has been 
set up to satisfy these needs. Records of individual students' 
reading achievements have been maintained for purposes of 


reading guidance as well as for direction in the types of materials 
to challenge thinking. 


Again, school libraries have for years developed citizenship 
education in which the student develops the faculty of critical 
thinking, discrimination, judgment, interpretation, and builds 
thereon a behavior pattern of responsibilities, cooperation, and 
civic awareness. Opportunities abound in the library for discus- 
sion, critical judgment, practicing responsibility and the co- 
operative spirit. 


The new philosophy, while Seeking to promote the maximum 
development of the individual, aims definitely to prepare him to 
live effectively and creatively in a democratic society. In its broader 
aspects this implies healthful liv 


n ing, civic efficiency, vocational com- 
petence, efficient home membership, and the profitable use of 
leisure. Because of recent world developments the need of culti- 
vating the insights, understandings, interests, attitudes, and patterns 
of behavior that characterize a free people has assumed new signi- 
ficance and become increasingly urgent. Experience teaches that 
the ends sought result from practice as wel] as precept, and can be 
acquired best by growing up in democratic institutions and by par- 
ticipation in the activities involved in democratic living. A second 
urgent need is to pr parfi 


: 1 €s not onl 
ance with our social heritage, but also a bro: 


of current social, political, and economic 
adequately today for the varied needs of pu 
units of instruction, a notable increase in t 
of reading material available, and continuo 
out the period of general education to us 


Y à growing acquaint- 
adening understanding 
problems. To provide 
pils requires many new 
he amount and variety 
us opportunity through- 
€ them efficiently in the 
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study of personal and social problems, in satisfying interests, and in 
securing pleasure during leisure hours.!5 


Conclusion 


The library is a dynamic force in the socialization of youth. 
It provides a wide variety of materials for developing the quali- 
ties of good citizenship. The facilities of the secondary school 
library can aid both teacher and pupil in achieving desirable 
and established goals. The developmental tasks that pupils are 
faced with in society can be learned better through proper selec- 
tion of books, by wise guidance in reading, and by the under- 
standing counseling of the competent librarian. 

"The social studies teacher and the librarian can work together 
in helping youth to build a broader concept of democracy in 
the learning process. Teachers must recognize the importance 


of the learning laboratory and library in developing the basic 
principle of democratic living. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS are used widely in teaching 
and learning to bring new experiences to groups in the social 
studies. They help to reveal the past, illuminate the present, 
give meaning to content, and clarify experiences. The use of 
such tools of instruction is ever expanding with television, the 
most recent vehicle to invade the learning laboratory. The 
newer communication techniques are helpful to the skillful 
teacher in directing effective learning for pupils. The v 
and events of the world in a contemporary age are 
as well as heard, as they occur. The history 
affairs classes are made both interesting 


vonders 
viewed 
and contemporary 


and realistic with well- 
selected audio-visual aids. The content of the textbook and the 


information supplied by supplementary materials become mean- 


ingful, and understandings are built with the help of suit- 
able aids. 


The modern social studies program attem 
a better understanding and appreciation of 
he lives. Some of the hurdles w 
day can be overcome by the use 
The programs reach beyond th 


pts to give the pupil 
the world in which 
hich faced the teacher of yester- 
of various audio-visual materials. 


€ local area and furnish valuable 
experiences that could not otherwise be supplied. Learnings are 


enriched and interests are kindled for embarking upon new and 
living experiences through activities rel 
progress. Many times, considerable back 
needed to provide meaning for the prese 
process of learning pupils need concrete 
be made readily available. 
canals may completely chan 


ating to a unit in 
ground knowledge is 
nt study. During the 
experiences which can 
For example, a film dealing with 


ge the pupils’ original ideas on the 
425 
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subject. With this experience the 


pupil can compare transporta- 
tion of the modern age w 


ith that of the canal era. The indi- 
vidual and group findings and reports in conjunction with the 
study of a problem can be supplemented by pupil-made and 
other audio-visual materials. Even when evaluating the work 


and activities in progress, the teacher will find suitable films 
and slides especially helpful. 


Some types of audio-visual materials 
There are many types of au 


for use in modern instructi 
followed by functional acti 


dio-visual materials, old and new, 
onal process. Their use should be 
Visual aids comprise by far 
es now included in the classi- 


d motion pictures, sound 
ion. 
necessarily be limited in 
and hearing; the employ- 
five senses is desirable for 
In studying objects, specimens, 
1e sense of touch can also be em- 
Ty important type of audio-visual 
equently utilize all five senses, as 
he-spot explanations as well as the 
sounds characteristic of the Setting, sniff typical orders, and 
touch and taste samples of products. We have a variety of 
combinations of these perceptions in teaching aids. 


Guides for using audio-visual materials 


Audio-visual materials effectively used by good teachers 


should improve instruction in the social studies. There are 
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numerous applications for visual aids in the study of units and 
problems. However, teachers should be alert to the function of 
such devices in the instructional process. The following guid- 
ing principles should govern the selection and use of audio- 
visual materials. 


l. Audio-visual materials are merely aids to learning. They 
are a supplement to, rather than a substitute for an activity. 
They aid materially in the development and evaluation of a 
problem. They are not a substitute for the experience gained 
from an activity. They do not constitute a source of content 
material, although they may be used to enrich, clarify, or in- 
terpret content material. The teacher is still responsible for the 
organization of content material, the planning of instructional 
procedures, and the direction of pupil activities. However, in 
the intelligent use of audio-visual materials, he has at his disposal 
a wealth of resources to aid him in accomplishing more effec- 
tively the various phases of his work. 


2. A definite purpose must attend the use of any type of 


audio-visual aid. All types of audio-visual materials are interest- 
ing to pupils. However, this interest factor, itself, constitutes a 
danger. Audio-visual materials that are used merely for their 
entertainment value contribute nothing to learning and can 
scarcely be considered as teaching aids. A definite purpose must 
characterize every application of audio-visual materials in the 
classroom. The teacher must have this purpose clearly in mind 
and must plan his procedures so that his purpose is accomp- 
lished most effectively. 

3. Audio-visual materials must be carefully selected. N 
merous types of audio-visual aids are available for 
tion with social studies materials. With so wide an opportunity 
for choice, the teacher must exercise judicious care in selectino 
the aid that best suits his purpose. He should learn how to svalu. 
ate each different type of audio-visual aid so that, for example, he 
knows a good still picture or a good motion picture from a poor 
one. In addition, he must learn how to balance the respective 


u- 
use in connec- 
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merits of each type so that he does not waste time or befog the 
issue by showing a motion picture when a still picture would 
accomplish the same purpose. Since the selection of audio-visual 
aids should be made on the basis of their 
definite need, the grade lev 
important factor. 


4. Effective techniques must accompany the use of aids. 
Audio-visual aids are valuable tools in the 


studies teacher but they must be skillfull 
important aid in building a house, but no carpenter lays a 
hammer among the boards and 

complish work w 


fulfillment of a 
el and maturity of the pupils is an 


hands of the social 
y used. A hammer is an 


nails and expects it to ac- 
hile he stands idly by. The extent to 


which 
audio-visual materials are effective in the classroom is de- 
termined by the skill of the teacher in relating them to the 
learning activities, 


-5. The use of audio-visual materials should stimulate further 


learning activity. The teacher who finds that any teaching aid 
does not contribute effectively 


revise his procedures. 
rather than narrow; 


audio-visual aids, particularly in the senior high school, will 
tend to defeat their real Purpose, since 


upon aids although tl 


Some purposes for using audio-visual materials 


The specific instructional techni 
teacher should employ in connectio: 
will depend upon the purpose fo 


r which he is using the aid. 
The chief purposes may be classified as follows: 


ques that the social studies 
n with audio-visual materials 
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l. Introducing or Previewing. Audio-visual materials con- 
stitute an exceptionally effective means for introducing a unit, 
a problem, or an activity. Through the effective use of such aids, 
the problem of motivation takes care of itself as pupils study and 
discuss materials that attract their attention, arouse their curi- 
osity and form the basis or directive for future activities. 


2. Clarifying, Supplementing, and Enriching. Audio-visual 
materials should be used to clarify instruction either for the 
entire group or for the individual pupil at any point in the 
work where such clarification is needed. Skillful teachers be- 
come adept at foreseeing the exact difficulties pupils may en- 
counter in the learning process and take steps to provide the 
needed audio-visual aids. They should frequently be used to 
supplement and enrich learning activities, Variety is essential 
for effective learning. Pupils need many kinds of experiences, 
emotional as well as intellectual, in order to develop. They 
should engage in field trips and dramatizations, stud 
pictures, examine models and specimens, and 
every type of desirable experience th 
furnish. 


y maps and 
participate in 
at the social studies can 


3. Concluding and Summarizin 
learning process — at the end of 
activity, and at various stages within the study of a problem or a 
unit — conclusions should be drawn and summaries made. The 
teacher will attempt to visualize the progress and concluding 
achievement of all group activities in order to clarify learning 
and insure understanding. Various individual problems must 
be correlated with each other and with the larger theme; ac- 
tivities must be correlated and unified with the general topic 
or unit; and each topic or unit must be properly related to those 
that precede and follow. For the sake of continuity and per- 
spective, the process of summarizing must usually proceed on a 
group rather than on an individual basis. Audio-visual mater 


of all types should be employed in the summary or conclus 
of a unit. 


g- Many times during the 
the planning period or an 


lals 
ion 
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4. Evaluating. Audio-visual materials may be utilized in 
many ways to evaluate the outcomes of learning in the social 
studies. In fact pupils can evaluate the various types of visual 
aids used in teaching the unit. How did the information sup- 
plied by the types of audio-visual materials used help us with the 
problem studied? Some teachers use maps as a means of effec- 
tively evaluating the pupils’ understandin 
tory, and current events. 
which specific 


g of geography, his- 
For example, a projected map on 
areas, geographic locations, political divisions, OT 
cities are numbered can furnish the basis for 


poses. An individual outline map in the ha 
evaluate his knowledge just as well as a pi 
paper, provided the questions are 
charts, diagrams, and cartoons shou 


for evaluation purposes whenever the problem under considera- 
tion makes them appropriate. The Social studies teacher may 
at first find difficulty in constructing evaluation devices around 
audio-visual materials; in fact, such a procedure may not always 
be feasible. However, such techniques can be developed with 
some experimentation and pioneering on the part of the teacher. 


The outcomes generally reveal increased pupil interest and 
enthusiasm for the work and learning in progress. 


identification pur- 
nds of a pupil can 
ece of examination 
carefully phrased. Graphs, 
ld also be used occasionally 


SOME BASIC AIDS 


The chalkboard (blackboard) 


The chalkboard, a contrast from 
of modern design and may be bla 


It serves as a functional aid in the instructional process, and 
the social studies teacher finds that the chalkboard has wide 
utility. It serves to illustrate ideas for giving directions, for 


outlining, for recording progress of work, for diagraming, for 
developing plans, and for summarizing. 


Pupils use the chalkboard for many phases of their learning 


the old style blackboard, is 
ck, white, yellow, or green. 
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activities, including both individual and group work. Com- 
mittees should use it to develop problems, plan individual dis- 
tribution of responsibility, check on individual progress, post 
notices, and to evaluate purposes. 

A few suggestions for using the chalkboard are as follows: 
write legibly and sufficiently large, keep chalkboard and erasers 
clean, make drawings and sketches, have plenty of space to 
work, prevent overcrowding of material, employ color for 
emphasis, meaning, and variety, plan chalkboard work in ad- 
vance, and strive for originality and creative techniques as they 
relate to the work. 

The beginning teacher should not be afraid to draw or sketch 
on the chalkboard when the need arises. He should check on 
chalkboard legibility thoroughly and frequently. Experience 
and practice will aid the teacher in being more effective in using 
this teaching aid. Walk around and view your writing as it 
appears to pupils from all angles of the room. Make this helpful 
device an important instructional aid. 


The tackboard (bulletin board) 


The tackboard (bulletin board or work display panel) is a 
valuable aid to the social studies teacher. As an instructional 
and motivating device, it should be utilized to stimulate and 
enrich a learning situation. The social studies tackboard should 
be one of the important centers of classroom activit 
terest. The teacher should make frequent reference to the cur- 
rent display as it relates to work in progress, and pupils should 
be encouraged to contribute to its effectiveness, 

Tackboard displays of graphic materials can aid the instruc- 
“ote umi ee. ot — the purposes which may 
be serve the tackboard display are: ractino : 
(2) uifha un sede in a vun ip = ia SE. rri. 

ES a Cm; Ic topic or problem, (3) fur- 
nishing an additional aid for learning, (4) cultivating the habit 
of observation and evaluation, (5) motivating Pupil activities 


y and in- 
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NEW . ENGLAND 


LIFE 


College High School, Montclair Stat, 


Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Pboto by Bob Finver. 


DISPLAYS FOR VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


and discussions, (6) stimulating explor. 


and creative effort, and (7) revealing the outcomes of probing 
into a problem or studying a unit. Displays should be attractive. 
appropriate, meaningful, timely, and interesting. They may 
include pictures, posters, 


pamphlets, car 
news items, charts, book jackets, bulletiy 
and also samples of pupils’ 


project booklets, book reports, and maps. Each tackboard dis- 
play should tell a Story. It should be a unit that clearly focuses 
attention on one central theme. The topic or theme for the 
display depends upon the classroom activity or discussion at 
the moment. 


ation, critical thinking, 


toons, graphs, maps, 
1$, magazine articles, 


creative work, such as outlines, 


Displays should be simple and well balanced. 
sketch will 


ment. 


A preliminary 
aid in planning an attractive and striking arrange- 


As a general rule, pictorial materials should be consistent 
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with the educational level of the group. A definite but short 
title should be chosen. All labeling should be simple and 
clearly discernible. 

Different types of study displays should be used for variety and 
to create attention and interest. One arrangement which usually 
inspires much pupil interest is a "Who's Who" display featuring 
personalities prominent in current news or in the period of 
history being studied. The bulletin board can also motivate a 
program of supplementary reading. Such a display can include 
book reviews or interesting advertisements. Book jackets, bor- 
rowed from the library, will add color and attractiveness, An 
occasional display may be devoted to the major sport of seasonal 
interest with playing schedules, feature articles, pictures of 
players and teams, and statistics on batting averages, touch- 
downs, points scored, or league standings. If space permits, one 
bulletin board may well be allotted to the regular 
such material. 

The following suggestions may be helpful for the teacher in 
arranging a study display on a tackboard: avoid overloading and 
crowding of materials, use short and interesting titles, arrange 
related items, trim the edges of all articles before posting, avoid 
sensational articles, give recognition to leisure time a 
consider color, enlarge the study display w 
exhibits and materials on a nearby table, ch 
it has served its purpose, always keep the t 
variety in displ 


display of 


ctivities, 
ith supplementary 
ange a display after 
ackboard active, use 
aying materials, €ncourage pupils to share in 
the thinking and planning of displays, conserve materials for 
future use, discard useless and ephemeral articles, hav. 
display for all learning, and evaluate 
their productivity for learning. 

A good display becomes the planning and devel 
group and teacher as co-workers. 
responsibility for the arrangement and posting of materials and 
also their removal and filing. These committees should be 
changed frequently, preferably every week. Both Pupils and 


€ an active 
all displays in terms of 


oping of the 
Pupil committees can accept 
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teacher should work in close cooperation with the librarian and 
the head of the art department. 


Such pupil activities aid in 
creative expression, exploration, an 


d social training. 


Textbooks and instructional materials 


"Textbooks and reference books, the basic tools for learning 
found in every learning laboratory, contain a wealth of valuable 
illustrations that should be drawn upon. These illustrations are 
directly related to the textual material which they accompany 


and constitute one of the best information sources of visual 
materials. The social Studies teacher 


the pictures and maps that 
illustrations, since for man 


, ell to begin with the meaningful use 
of these illustrations. 
Pamphlets, 


ies classes. They keep 
g contemporary topics, and, 


rthy of considera- 


instruction, It is 


s frequently impos- 
les of such materi 


sible to place individual cop al in the hands of 
pupils, but Opaque projection allows the entire class to study 
the various illustrations sel 


riot à ected or even whole paragraphs of 
essential information, 
Sand tables 

Sand tables are very effective a 


They are used to present ri 
various types. 


ids for all levels of instruction. 
€presentations and illustrations of 
Many aspects of American history and scientific 
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progress can be depicted by this device. The sand table is easily 
made, and the advantages derived from its use are many. The 
chief disadvantage of this aid is the amount of space it requires. 
However, if the space is available, sand table displays can add 
both interest and information to the social studies. 


Pictures 


History may be enriched by pictures of personalities, build- 
ings, industries, government projects, and historical Scenes. 
Geography should be illustrated by pictures of land formations, 
crops, industries, and different cultures. Current events, the 
problems course, economics, and sociology may be vivified by 
pictures of personalities, places, and events. 

A good picture must be accurate; if it portrays a period of 
history, for example, the details of costume, architecture, trans- 
portation, and the like must be faithfully reproduced. The 
picture must be sufficiently complete to give adequate meaning 
to the subject it is intended to illustrate, A picture of unfamiliar 
objects or geographical formations should include a familiar 
object so that relative size is clearly shown. Whatever is dis- 
played should be clearly discernible and unhampered by confus- 
ing details. Color adds attractiveness, but the social studies 
teacher should be very critical in evaluating a colored picture 
for classroom use. An accurate black-and-white picture should 
be used in preference to one in which color is applied too gen- 
erously or inaccurately. Pictures should be of appropriate size 
for their intended use. 


Techniques for using pictures 


Social studies teachers should be cautious, not only in the 
selection of pictures, but also in their application to classroom 
instruction. Pictures are interesting to Pupils and serve to 
stimulate discussion and enliven the teaching- 


: learning Situation, 
but they may too easily become the end it 


self. The Picture 
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should be shown for a purpose. A definite need for illustration 
should exist, whether for recognition, comparison, or clarifica- 
tion. The picture should promote constructive thinking rather 
than serve merely as a means for entertainment. 

Specific techniques for the presentation of pictures should be 
developed. If pictures are being used by the teacher as an aid 
to instruction, the attention of the entire class should be focused 
upon one picture at a time. The pictures should not be passed 
among the pupils since pictures used in this manner immedi- 
ately become a source of entertainment rather than an aid in 


achieving a common purpose. Instead, they should be thrown 


upon the screen by Opaque projection or, if very large, may be 
exhibited from the front of the Too: 


m. An approach or introduc- 
tion should precede the showing of the picture to prepare the 
pupils. Discussion or summary should follow in order to make 
sure that all pupils have gained an adequate and complete 
understanding. 


1 i 9 the picture where it will always 
be available. A suitable pocket for this purpose can easily be 
made by pasting a piece of wrapping or an envelope to the back 
of the mounting. 


Posters 


The poster is designed to convey a single idea or story both 
simply and clearly. Posters can be used to stimulate thought 
and interest and to provide for the general development of con- 


cepts and impressions, They are usually attractive and employ 
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a few key words. Color, size, and design do much to make the 
poster a dynamic medium and effective learning device. Good 
lettering helps to attract the eye and emphasize the basic idea. 
As a teaching aid the poster should be analyzed so that its 
message may be effective. Posters can be made by the pupils to 
illustrate or explain government activities, contemporary prob- 
lems, geographical influences, and other phases of life in a demo- 
cratic society. Posters can also be used to create interest and 
arouse enthusiasm in conjunction with specific activities or 
programs such as a community survey, a field trip, ora pageant. 

Pupils should be taught the techniques of poster making. 
They should be encouraged to employ originality, creativeness 
and think in terms of appropriateness of design. Evaluation is 
important as well as teacher guidance and direction. The poster 
is a many purpose aid and can easily be used effectively through- 
out the entire school program in addition to the teaching and 
learning situation. 


Cartoons 


Cartoons usually tell a story or express a particular idea in a 
simple and yet humorous manner. They are found in news- 
papers, periodicals, and even textbooks. They usually deal with 
current topics of the times in different phases of society. The 
cartoon has a special appeal, attracts attention, and has a natural 
interest for pupils. They are specifically constructed to empha- 
size a point or issue and convey an idea. The caption and 
symbols utilized are vivid, supply information, and require 
reflective thinking for the correct interpretation. Cartoons can 
be projected on a screen as the teacher explains their essential 
nature. They are symbols rather than accurate presentations 
and achieve their effect through caricature, exaggeration, and 
Satire, and present a single point of view. Pupils should acquire 
considerable familiarity with cartoons if the cartoon is to be 
used effectively as an aid to learning. 
The selection, interpretation, and ev; 


aluation of a cartoon for 
Structiona] purposes is important. 


in 
Cartoons are Sometimes 
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difficult for pupils to understand. The skiilful teacher, through 
questioning and discussion can effectively teach the characteris- 
tics of the cartoon. These teaching aids can be used as a motivat- 
ing device as well as for summarization. Pupils who understand 
cartoons like to work with them, to talk about them, and to 
draw them. 

Cartoon drawing by pupils is desirable and can be a worth- 
while activity. Producin 
task. It will require p 
achieve good results. 


ns in order to reveal the under- 
standing, learning, and knowledge they have acquired through 
the work. 


Globes and maps 


Globes and maps are effective teaching aids for helping pupils 
to learn about the world. They are useful in showing locations, 
directions, distance, and relative size. The globe, which isa scale 


only kind of map that can giv 


€ the pupils a true conception of 
geographical relationships. 


slobes are studied with a high 
degree of interest by young children. They furnish a basis for 
reading a physical-political m 


ap. In the study of geography, the 
globe is well adapted to help the Pupil visualize man's relation- 


Maps used in conjunction with globes are valuable instruc- 
tional materials in the social Studies. They are valuable in 


providing us with important knowledge about geographic 
regions and political areas, Pictures provide a foundation for 
map reading and pupils soon understand that map symbols have 
meaning. Pupils should be taught to derive information from 
globes and maps. They should be able to locate countries, rivers, 
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and mountains. 'To compare and contrast different areas of the 
world is very important for understanding modern society. Each 
social studies teacher should acquire a good supply of maps for 
instructional purposes. Some map forms are: physical, political, 
physical-political. Special purpose maps include such items as 
weather, population, rainfall, climate, roads, and history. These 
information-giving devices should be of sufficient size, ac- 
curate, up-to-date, of good color and yet simple enough for 
comprehension. 


Charts 


The word "chart" is the most inclusive of all the terms which 
have been applied as designations for audio-visual materials. 
Under charts may be included both maps and cartoons, dia- 
grams, tables, and graphs. There are, however, other types of 
charts that do not fall entirely within these specific classifica- 
tions. Most common among these are tree charts, stream charts, 
and flow of organization charts. Flow charts make use of 
rectangles or other geometric figures to represent separate steps 
or items and connecting lines to indicate the flow of relation- 
ship. A flow chart is frequently used to show relationships 
between the various branches of a government or other organi- 
zation. "Tree charts and stream charts, although representing 
opposing concepts, have a striking resemblance: the former 
begins with a major source, the trunk of the tree, and depicts 
development in many directions, the branches. The stream 
chart begins with minor sources, the tributaries, and shows how 
the various sources converge into the main stream. 
example of a tree chart is the representation of natur; 
such as oil, and its different by-products, 


A common 
al resource, 


Diagrams 


It is somewhat difficult to distinguish between a diagram and 
several other kinds of charts. Some writers use the term “dia 
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gram" to include area graphs; others prefer to limit the term 
by insisting that no pictorial elements may be present. Perhaps 
the best basis for determining what is and what is not a diagram 
is the fact that a diagram explains rather than. represents. On 
this basis, a flow chart may, in some cases, also be considered 
asadiagram. Diagrams aid the social studies teacher in explain- 


ing the various phases of man's natural environment, govern- 
o o 


mental processes, or the operation of mechanical devices- 


Examples of ways in which diagrams may be applied are: (1) to 
explain how coal is formed, how erosion 
hurricane develops, (2) to show 
amended, or how a bill becomes a 1 
Whitney's cotton gin worked. 


takes place, or how 2 
how a constitution may be 
aw, or (3) to explain how Eli 


Tables 


Many kinds of tables may be considered under 


the heading 
of charts; 


in fact, these have sometimes been designated as 
tabular charts, table charts, or time charts. The table which is. 
perhaps, most generally known to social studies teachers and 
found in the appendix of nearl 

book is the chronological table 
States, 


y every American history text- 


of the Presidents of the United 
with separate columns listing the states from which they 
came, the dates of their births, deaths, and inaugurations, their 


party affiliations, and the Vice Presidents and Secretaries of State 
who served under them. A: 


nother well-known table is one of the 
states in alphabetical order, showing the date of admission to 
the Union, previous status, arca, population, capital, and repre- 
sentation in Congress. Various kinds of chronological tables 
may be used in connecti 


on with the study of history. Statistical 
tables are indispensable in economics. 


There is no precise limit to the number of columns that may 
be included in a table, 


Many chronological and statistical 
tables have but two columns; many others have as many as ten 
or twelve. The chief caution about tables is that columns of 
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figures are difficult to read and interpret; therefore, if a table 
that is composed of figures alone is to be of help to pupils, it 
should contain very few columns. In this case, it is better and 
less confusing to use two or more separate tables or to use a 
graph instead of a table. 


Graphs 


Graphs are an excellent means of presenting quantitative data 
in a form that enables pupils to understand fundamental or 
specific relationships. There are several kinds of graphs that 
should be used in presenting statistical materials in the social 
studies. Pupils should become sufficiently familiar with these 
and be able to interpret them correctly and to construct them 
accurately. In fact, the best method of learning how to interpret 
a graph is by learning how to construct it. When beginning 
instruction in the making of graphs, the social studies teacher 
should furnish simple sets of figures to be represented and 
should insist upon accuracy of representation. The understand- 
ing of graphs is encouraged in this way and will lead to intelli- 
gent handling of more complicated materials later. 


1. The bar graph is an effective method of representing rela- 
tive amounts or values so that comparisons can be made at a 
glance. The bars may run either horizontally or vertically from 
a base representing zero. The horizontal type with the scale of 
values placed at the bottom is usually easier for pupils to con- 
struct and to interpret. Dars may be plain, colored, or cross- 
hatched. Plain bars are easier and quicker to make, but since 
they do not show up very well, it may be advisable to paste in 
pieces of colored paper or strips of colored Scotch Tape. At any 
rate, pupils should not be asked to spend time in laboriously 
filling in or crosshatching when they are making graphs merely 
in order to learn graph construction. If the bar graph is used to 
represent quantities, so that accurate com 


parisons may be easily 
made, all bars must be of the same width 


, all bars must start on 
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: equal. 
the same line, and the spaces between them should be equa 


The graph should have a title, and each bar should be labeled, 
either within or at the base, so that it may be readily identified. 
Choice of scale is important. In dealing with large numbers, 
such as populations, which run into millions, round numbers 


must be used. Graphs can be used to a much better advantage 
when the number of amounts to be co 


mpared is not too large 
and complicated. 


2. The circle graph, or * 
relationship between a w 


ecessary to plot their con- 
ith a whole and its parts, we 
per cent. Then, since the sum 
of any cirele is 360 degrees, we 


Where it comes from 


DOLLAR 


43° 
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Customs and 16* 


Major National Security 
Military 
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figure that 1 per cent will be represented by a central angle of 
3.6 degrees. After determining the percentage of each of the 
separate parts to be shown, we multiply each percentage by 3.6 
and, using a protractor, construct central angles of the required 
number of degrees, allowing each line drawn to extend to the 
circumference of the circle. A label should be placed inside each 
sector giving the name of the quantity and the percentage it 
represents. Some consideration should be given to the arrange- 
ment of the various angles according to size, since a circle graph 
looks better if small sectors are not scattered about among the 
larger ones. Circle graphs may be used in the social studies to 
show the various items in a family, or a government, budget, 
how a single tax dollar is spent in a local community, the per- 
centage of various crop totals produced by the different states 
or any other kind of data in which a significant relationship 
exists between the whole and its parts. 


3. The line graph is used to show fluctuations and trends in 
the value of one variable in relation to another variable. Line 
graphs can depict slight variations easily and accurately but are 
more difficult to read than the bar graph or the circle graph. 
However, since line graphs are so frequently found in textbooks, 
newspapers, and periodicals, it is very important that all pupils 
learn how to interpret them. The line graph is made on a grid 
marked off by horizontal and vertical lines. Two scales of 
values are needed: horizontal and vertical. These are written 
outside the graph at the bottom and left side, respectively. Since 
most line graphs are used to indicate the fluctuation of some 
quantity at different periods of time, the horizontal scale of 
values usually represents hours, days, months, years, or decades, 
The vertical scale represents the different values of the quantity, 
fluctuations of which are being charted. The title may be placed 
at the top or at the bottom of the graph. 


4. Various types of areal figures, such as Squares, circles, or 
` ar : 
triangles, can be used to represent a limited number of quanti 
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ties for the purpose of comparison. For example, two squares of 
different sizes can represent the number of automobiles in use 
in 1910 and in 1940. However, this type of graph has a number 
of disadvantages. Fewer items can be effectively represented in 


an areal graph than in a bar graph. Many areal graphs, even 
those found in printed materials, are inaccurate or at least 
susceptible of inaccurate interpretation since the figures may 
use height, area, or even v 


olume as the ratio of comparison. 
Even if the ratio used is clearly explained, it is still difficult to 
interpret some graphs of this type since visual comparisons of 
solid figures or pictorial Syr 


mbols are usually inaccurate. 
If the social studies teacher wishes to use the areal graph 


accurately, he should use areal figures (squares and circles are 
best), rather than solids Or pictorial symbols and should remem- 
ber that, mathematically, the ratio of areas is the same as the 
squares of their like dimensions, For example, if the second 


times the size of the first, the 
side of the second Square must be twice as long as the side 
of the first square, not four tin 


hes as long. If the second 
the first, the radius must be 
Ong. Correct ratios between 


cult for pupils to compute accur- 
apply to these areal figures. "Therefore, although it 


may be advisable for Pupils to construct two or three areal 
graphs, using simple sets of numbers, to learn how to interpret 
these graphs, as a general rule bar graphs, rather than areal 
graphs, are preferable in Presenting original material. 

5. The pictorial graph is v. 
interest and imagination, 
bles the bar graph except 


ately and to 


aluable because it appeals to the 
In the most common form it resem- 


that comparisons are expressed by 
means of a varying number of symbols, rather than by bars of 


varying lengths. Like the bar graph, the pictorial graph com- 
pares large numbers approximately rather than exactly. Since 
the symbols themselves are interesting, working with them, 
either in interpretation or construction, is usually more fun for 
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pupils than working with lines, bars, or circles. For this reason, 
pictorial graphs are sometimes more effective visual aids than 
are graphs of other types. 

When making pictorial graphs, pupils should be careful to 
choose symbols that are appropriate to the material, simple to 
construct, and easy to understand. For example, if a pupil is 
making a pictorial graph of the amount of wheat produced by 
the different states, he might appropriately use as his symbol a 
basket of wheat, a pile of wheat, a bag of wheat, a sheaf of 
wheat, or a head of wheat. He should not use a tiny map of the 
state, a figure of a human being, or a farm implement, since his 
Symbol must suggest wheat and nothing else. After deciding 
upon his symbol, he should reduce it to its simplest form by 
removing all unnecessary details. Symbols that can be repre- 
sented in silhouette are usually the most effective. 

It is desirable for social studies pupils to make one or more 
of these graphs in order to understand them thoroughly. Per- 
haps pupils will wish to continue making pictorial graphs occa- 
sionally to present certain of their findings more effectively 
when submitting reports. However, considerably more time is 
required to construct an effective pictorial graph than an equally 
effective bar graph, and pupils, particularly in the senior high 
school, should not be allowed to concentrate upon this type of 
graph. They should not waste time in choosing, drawing, and 
coloring beautiful symbols when a good bar graph would serve 
the same purpose. 


Exhibits 


Exhibits can be used to trace the steps in manufactu 
processes from the raw material to the finished product, 
progressive developments in science and invention, the 
of transportation and communication, or the grow 


ring 
the 
history 


$ th of a state, 
community, or local area. In geography, exhibits of such thines 
o 


as rocks and minerals or the products and industries of a region 
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can do much to add interest and realism. Much of the material 
used in the various exhibits can be obtained directly from indus- 
tries, museums, and similar sources that are frequently willing 
to lend it for relatively long periods of time. The social studies 
teacher should also be on the alert to capitalize upon any 
pertinent exhibits that may be displayed in the community or 


within reasonably accessible distance. 


Public libraries, mu- 
seums, banks, 


industries, historical societies, and other institu- 
tions usually prepare social exhibits from time to time. Many 
of these can furnish a direct aid to social studies instruction and 
can be made the basis of a field trip, a committee report, or à 
Specific assignment. 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 
A SLIDE PROJECTOR 

For many purposes, exhibits that are prepared in the class- 
room or in the school are more effective. 'The collection, 
preparation, and display of such an exhibit can be carried out 
by pupils of either the junior or the senior high school under 
the direction and Supervision of the teacher. Whether the 
pupils are preparing the exhibit merely for their own satisfac- 
tion or to show others what they are doing in the classroom, 
they will gain many real experiences in the process. Frequently 


` 
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an exhibit that was intended as a strictly private venture be- 
comes such a success that the pupils discover occasions for 
displaying it to the school and community. 

Like other teaching aids, the exhibit should tell a story. It 
should be built around a central theme directly related to the 
unit or topic being studied. Labels should be used whenever 
they are necessary for explanation, but all labels should be brief 
and concise. Written or printed material should be kept to a 
minimum. Much thought should be given to the arrangement 
of the separate items. If the story is to be told effectively, all 
unnecessary details should be eliminated, and the exhibit should 
be so arranged that the eye is first attracted to the beginning 
of the story, then on to the other steps in progression. Crowded 
displays should be avoided. If insufficient space is available, it 
is better to limit the theme than to crowd the materials. 


SOME ACTIVITIES 
Murals 


Murals can be planned and produced as a project by students 
in connection with the study of a selected problem or unit. This 
creatively designed picture or scene usually tells a story or 
stresses a definite idea. It can be drawn on the chalkboard, 
heavy construction paper, or placed upon the wall of the learn- 
ing laboratory. The mural may be done with paint, colored 
chalk, or crayon, and sometimes pasted paper is used for those 
placed on the tackboard. Those that are made a permanent 
fixture on a classroom wall are sprayed with shellac or “fix-it” 
to keep the colors brilliant. Others are ephemeral and serve 
a special purpose in the learning activities. Murals are attrac- 
tive and serve to decorate the learning laboratory. 


Field trips 


Field trips provide an excellent means for obtaining first 
hand information and for studying the community, The re 
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sources of any community are many, and each can furnish rich 
learning experiences. The amount and variety of the experi- 
ences that may be productive for group learning will vary with 
each area. Definite planning, study, discussion, preparation, 
follow-up, and evaluation are essential if the full value and 
objectives of the field trip are to be achieved. 


Demonstrations 


Demonstrations of any type provide direct experience and 
worth-while learning for a group. For example, the instructor 


may demonstrate a certain type of skill. It is usually done 
through explanation, and some visual illustration js commonly 
used. The teacher may show the steps for 


making a slide; the 
group observes the procedures, and some pupils will show their 
skill in the slide producing process, Demonstrations with models 


or other media should never be hurried. Pupils must view and 


clearly understand the principles followed if functional learning 
is to result. 


Dramatizations 


Dramatizations are a t 


as both audio and visual casionally be applied to 


junior high school, to 
upils enjoy writing the 
ery, and thoroughly in- 
Dramatizations should 


School-made films 


Students in a particular stoup, or the entire student body. 
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can produce their own films. They can do the planning, prepare 
the script, do the photography, and furnish the narration. Such 
films may be the direct outgrowth of activities in a particular 
unit. They may also depict some historical event in the com- 
munity or state. The project can be accomplished under the 
guidance of a competent teacher with some assistance from other 
members of the school staff. If the equipment is accessible, the 
expense need not be too great. The learnings that are furnished 
by such a project are both interesting and stimulating. The 
educational experiences are numerous and the functional values 
derived from such a project are well worth the time and effort. 
A film provides a lasting record of some particular activity or 


event for the school. 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


Many of the purposes of using visual aids in the social studies 
can be accomplished only if the entire class can study a single 
item at a time. If a lesson or an activity is to be introduced 
through the use of a picture, every pupil in the class must be 
able to see the picture clearly during the introductory pro- 
cedure. Large pictures, large wall maps, or smaller maps and 
pictures in each pupil’s textbook pose no problem in this con- 
nection. However, many other essential visual aids cannot be 
used effectively unless they are projected upon a screen so that 
all pupils may focus attention upon the same item at the 
same time. 


The opaque projector 


The opaque projector provides an effective means for pro- 
jecting on a screen materials for study. This versatile medium 
has a wide variety of uses in the learning process. A picture, 
map, drawing cartoon, chart, clipping, graph, diagram — even 
a flat object or a specimen — can be readily projected for group 
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discussion. "The social studies teacher with the opaque projector 
has many opportunities to use a wide variety of materials. In 
fact for teaching purposes, practically any type of flat material 
up to a certain size can be accommodated in a projector. The 
new and improved projectors have an area of 10" x 10" for 
projection in contrast to older 6” x 6" size on the platen. 
Illustrations from the page of a textbook can pe enlarged and 
even projected on a large piece of work paper or on the chalk- 
board. Pupils can easily trace the particular material in any 


| 
| 


Courtesy American Optical Co. 


AN OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


nection with individual 
pertinent materials. 

Opaque projection is economical, It Saves time, and materials 
are abundant and easily obtained. Af 


r r sily x ter the original expense, 
the equipment itself is inexpensive to maintain, and good pro- 
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jectors, some of them with slide attachments, can be obtained. 
Some newer projectors are equipped with special ventilation de- 
vices so that materials are protected from heat. Since opaque pro- 
jection operates on the principle of reflection, a darkened room 
is necessary for maximum effectivenes. However, a partially 
darkened room may sometimes be satisfactory if the projector is 
placed nearer the screen, giving a smaller but brighter reflec- 
tion. The combination projector for use with both opaque 
materials and slides is especially useful, since an almost instant 
shift can be made from opaque to transparent materials. A 
filmstrip attachment to the opaque projector is also available. 


Individual Slides. One of the oldest types of projection 
devices is the lantern slide projector, or stereopticon, that pro- 
jects slides of standard size, 344" x 4". Many of the newer 
machines, both separate slide projectors and combination slide 
and opaque projector, can be used with either the standard slide 
or the smaller 2" x 2" slide. Slide projection does not require so 
dark a room as does the filmstrip or opaque projection. Usually, 
if slides are clear, only the direct light from the windows need 
be excluded. An additional advantage of the stereopticon is that 
it can be used nearer the screen than other types of projectors. 
This enables the teacher or lecturer to operate the machine from 
the front of the room, where his explanations or comments are 
more easily heard and where he can reach the screen for demon- 
Stration. Slides are inexpensive, but proper filing and storage 
are essential for their care and availability. Slide production is 
a worth-while learning activity. When properly used in the 
instruction process, slides stimulate interest and help to achieve 


the established goals. 
à be made from freehand drawings or 


The silhouette itself is cut out and 
lass plate or fastened between the 


l. Silhouette slides cat 
tracings on dark paper. 
either pasted to a single g 
two plates. 


DE ohediand plain glass slides. The chief difficulty encoun- 
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tered in drawing directly on glass slide plates is the fact that 
the smooth surface of the glass is not receptive to ink, pencil, or 
crayon. This difficulty may be overcome either by using glass 
that has been etched on one side (that is, roughened by means 
of acid or other agent) or by preparing plain glass so that it 
will take the chosen medium. A plain glass slide that has been 
thoroughly cleaned with soap and water or with a dry-cleaning 
fluid, and dried, will take India ink satisfactorily, providing 
a good pen point is used. If crayon, pencil, colored inks, or 
water colors are to be used, further preparation of the surface 
will be needed. The surface may be painted with a coat of 
thinned clear lacquer or washed with a gelatin solution made 
by dissolving ordinary cooking gelatin in warm water in the 
ratio of one-half teaspoonful of gelatin to five tablespoonfuls 
of water. The drawing should be first prepared upon good 


drawing paper and then transferred to the glass slide by tracing. 


Care must be taken to prevent either dust or natural oils from 


the hand from spoiling the surface on the slide. Many of these 
slides will be short-lived and, in this case, a cover 
be needed. However, there are many possibilities for making 
excellent slides of maps, charts, and other drawings that will 
prove valuable as a permanent part of the collection, especially 
if some of the pupils have some artistic ability. 


glass will not 


3. Cellophane slides. Excellent slides may be made on either 
clear or amber cellophane. A typewritten slide of this type 
should be made with fresh sheets of carbon paper. The typing 
is done directly on the carbon paper with the ribbon removed 
as in making a stencil. If the cellophane is placed between two 
pieces of the carbon paper, the second piece reversed, the slide 
will be better since the impression is made on both sides of 
the cellophane. A flexible mask made from heavy paper may 
be used in keeping the margin, or the margin may be indi- 
cated by making pencil marks on the first piece of carbon 
paper. Allowing a 16" margin on all sides of a 314" x 4" slide, 
the maximum number of typewritten lines will be 14 and the 
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maximum number of letter spaces in each line will be 36 for 
elite type and 30 for pica type. The cellophane should be 
placed between two glass plates. Cellophane slides of draw- 
ings, maps, graphs, and similar materials may be made with 
India ink if great care is taken. Slides with striking color 
effects can be produced by combining pieces of different col- 
ored cellophane with drawings made on slide glass. 


4. Plastic slides. Several types of plastic materials can be 
used instead of glass for slides. These include Plastacele and 
Lumarith. Both of these come in sheets that can readily be 
cut to size and, when frosted or etched on one side, are very 
satisfactory for the purpose. Slidecraft, another plastic mate- 


rial, has been developed for the specific purpose of making 
slides. It comes already cut and masked for n 


the standard 314” x 4” and the smaller 2” x 9" size. It is unbreak- 
able and light in weight. The slides may be drawn with pencil, 
ink, or crayons, or they may be typed or printed. 


1argins, in both 


5. A photographic slide is obtained fr 
by making a positive 
slide glass or by using 
are the ty 


om an original negative 
print directly upon a piece of sensitized 
à direct positive film. Photographic slides 
pe most commonly supplied by commercial firms and 
most frequently purchased or rented for use in schools. Original 
photographic slides may be made by teachers and by the more 
advanced pupils who have the equipment and a natural bent for 
photography. Either black-and-white or color film may be 
used. Slides made from the former may be hand colored, if 
desired. 


Filmstrips or Filmslides. The filmstrip (also called filmslide, 
slidefilm, stripfilm, and Picturol) consists of a series of still 
pictures printed on strips of 35mm motion picture film. Each 
of the individual pictures is known as a frame. Filmstrips come 
in either the single frame or the double frame. The pictures 
on the single frame filmstrip are 1” x 34". placed one above the 
other on the film, and projected vertically. On the double frame 
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filmstrip, the pictures appear side by side, are twice the size of 
the single frame pictures (l" x 114"), and are projected hori- 
zontally. Filmstrips vary in length from about a foot to 3 or 4 
feet. The pictures are arranged in fixed sequence but the film- 
strip, unlike the motion picture, can be stopped and held with 
a single picture on the screen as long as needed. 


Stereographs and stereoscopes 


The stereograph is superior to an ordinary flat picture or 
photograph because it achieves a more vivid and realistic effect. 
The ordinary photograph is somewhat limited in creating à 
complete impression since it must present three-dimensional 
objects in two-dimensional form. The stereograph is composed 
of two photographs of the same object or scene taken from a 
slightly different angle and mounted side by side upon a card. 
When viewed through a stereoscope or telebinocular, the stereo- 
graph appears as a single picture in three dimensions. The 
stereograph is the most realistic still picture available, but it 
has the disadvantage of being strictly an individual aid and is 
not applicable to group work. Nevertheless, the stereograph 
can be used effectively in the elementary grades and the junior 
high school if techniques similar to those for other types of 
pictures are applied. For the teacher who wishes to take photo- 
graphs in order to make his own stereographs, there are several 
types of special equipment available. 'Two cameras with matched 
lenses placed side by side can also be used satisfactorily. 

The stereoscope in which the stereograph is viewed is an indi- 
vidual optical instrument held in the hand. It has a separate 
lens for each eye and a hood that excludes all light from the 
eyes. The frame into which the stereograph is fitted slides back 
and forth for correct visual adjustment. A partition between 
the lenses forces the right eye to see only the picture on the 
right and the left eye to see only the picture on the left, thus 
creating the illusion of depth. The telebinocular is a similar 
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device but is mounted and equipped with electricity for throw- 
ing light on the stereograph. 


Overhead transparency projector 


The overhead projector is another valuable asset for instruc- 
tional purposes. The entire group under the guidance of the 
teacher can derive much benefit from this effective teaching 
medium. Like the opaque projector it reflects images on a 
Screen for study. It is easily operated by the teacher as he speaks 
and illustrates important points in a discussion from the front 
of the room. The size of the projection area will vary with the 
model or type of projector. Drawings, diagrams and writings 
can be made on some transparency such as cellophane sheets, 
and the illustration from the sheet is projected with clarity on 
the screen. Materials of various kinds can be prepared in 
advance on a sheet of one of the transparencies for later use 
in the classroom. This type of projector can be transported 
without too much difficulty. 


Recordings and transcriptions 


Recordings make it possible to enrich and supplement class- 


ing. Transcriptions of these broad 


ever they best fit into the instructional procedure, they may 


be stopped at any point for discussion, and they may be used 
again and again for different classes. In addition, they may be 


previewed by the teacher so that he can make defini 
for their use, CE pou 
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There are two sources from which such recordings may be 
obtained. Transcriptions of outstanding educational radio pro- 
grams are available through purchase or rental. Some tran- 
scriptions require a special equipment for their reproduction 
since they are played more slowly, (33-1/3 revolutions per 
minute) than phonograph records (78 rpm) and play without 
interruption for 15 minutes. They can also be made at the 
School using any of the several types of instantaneous disc 
recorders available commercially. These are made in the form 


Courtesy Western Electric Corp. 


^ TAPE RECORDER 


of separate equipment or as attachments for the present cen- 
tralized sound system. The most recent development, and one 
which seems to hold the most promise for use in schools, is the 
magnetic recorder, of which there are several types, recording 
either on tape or wire. These provide for instantaneous record- 
ings and immediate playback of programs up to 60 minutes in 
length. The tape can be edited With a pair of Scissors, using 
Scotch Tape to join desired segments. Either type of recording 
medium can be stored in a small Space and will remain per- 
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manent indefinitely. Both the tape and wire can be re-used any 
number of times if the original is no longer needed. 

The social studies department that is equipped with a re- 
corder will find innumerable possibilities for enrichment of 
instruction. Many fine historical programs may be recorded for 
permanent use. The tape recorder can be taken to civic meet- 
ings or outstanding events to make on-the-spot records of 
speeches and discussions. Such easily made recordings will 
provide invaluable teaching materials. "These primary sources 
furnish reality and make the event live in the classroom. A 
definite program should be adopted for the recording of all 
broadcasts for future use. The recorder can be used for improv- 
ing techniques of discussions, group activities, diction, oral 
reports, and for providing a record of special school programs. 


Television 


Television as a medium of communication furnishes many 
avenues for rich learning experiences in the social studies. It 
reveals history in the making and unfolds a realistic story of 
events as they happen. Telecasts make available a wide range 
of materials for instructional purposes. Current events and 
contemporary affairs, as a part of the work in the social studies, 
can be further enriched by classroom observation of a program. 
A group studying government can observe, as though they were 
actually present, Congress and the State legislature in session. 

The skillful teacher will study the value of television and 
learn to utilize a telecast to its best advantage in the learning 
situation. He will select a program with the same thought he 
gives other audio-visual materials. Every teacher should follow 
the listed and available television programs with the view of 
enriching instruction. Any program should be selected on the 
basis of its value and contribution to the immediate learning 
situation. Does it fit the needs and interests of the group ata 
particular learning level? Will it reveal new horizons and 
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further the experiences and thinking of the pupils? Can another 
teaching aid serve the particular purpose better? If itis possible, 
the teacher should prepare the group for a telecast in the same 
manner he does before showing a film. He must follow up the 
telecast with the proper interpretation and evaluation tech- 
niques if it is to furnish productive learning. He must employ 
supplementary activities that further group learning and relate 
new with past experiences. 

Educationally speaking, television has unlimited possibilities 
for bringing rich learning experiences into the classroom. It 
reaches far beyond the local area and into the world environ- 
ment for numerous resources that could never otherwise be 
readily accessible. Television has some advantages over all other 
audio-visual materials in the vividness and completeness of its 
many presentations. It is the responsibility of every teacher tO 
make pupils aware of the values of television, to teach the skill 
of viewing a program in an intelligent manner. School ad- 
ministrations should make television sets available to those 
teachers who wish to employ this educational device. 

"Television, like radio, will not replace the classroom teacher, 
but it will aid in enriching instruction. It will aid the teacher 
in pioneering and experimenting with new procedures through 
the use of this new equipment. Society has accepted the age of 
television in a very encouraging manner. New fields are con- 
stantly finding practical usage for this audio-visual device. 
Television has an educational, economic, and social value for 
all ages in our contemporary society. If radio and television are 
to be educational and not merely entertaining, the pupil must 
be taught to be discriminating in his choice of programs. 


Radio 
The radio supplements learning activities by bringing to the 


pupils immediate, live, and realistic information. Radio is a 
strong motivating force. A listening device, it arouses interest, 
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stimulates and challenges thinking, holds attention, provides 
experience, enriches learning, fosters reading, and encourages 
creativity. The social studies teacher should include radio 
listening whenever feasible. In addition to educational pro- 
grams specifically prepared for school use, other types of broad- 
casts, such as news reports, interviews, round-table discussions, 
and significant speeches, can furnish desirable materials for 
group instruction. The teacher may record a broadcast on a 
tape recorder for use at school. These broadcasts, if carefully 
selected, will prove valuable in current events and the problems 
course, and history will be enriched by “on the scene" broad- 
casts of historical events and other programs celebrating special 
holidays or events. 

Many modern schools are equipped with a centralized sound 
system capable of reproducing recordings and radio broadcasts 
through loudspeakers in the classrooms. ‘The central control 
cabinet is generally located in the principal's office. In schools 
equipped with this type of public address system, broadcasts of 
significant importance can be presented to the social studies 
classes if the necessary arrangements are made in advance. Where 
these facilities are lacking, it may be possible to obtain an 
individual radio for classroom use. 

As with other types of teaching aids, effective use of the radio 
in the classroom involves careful planning on the part of both 
teacher and pupils. Definite purposes must be established before 
listening to any program to insure that pupils obtain the desired 
information. Adequate supplementary materials will be helpful 
in giving the pupils the necessary basic information for intel- 
ligent listening. Pupils must be taught how to listen and how to 
interpret the broadcast in relation to the topic under discussion. 
A receptive atmosphere should be created, and all interruptions 
should be avoided so that pupils may give their undivided 
attention to the broadcast. An all-inclusive summarization, 
through some form of follow-up procedure, is essential for 
desirable results. Additional values in terms of leisure time 
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activities and cultural growth may be derived from the effective 
use of radio in the classroom. Pupils are not only encouraged 
to listen to news broadcasts as preparation for their current 
events discussions but are taught how to listen to those and other 
broadcasts intelligently. They also are able to participate in 
broadcasts such as "Junior Town Meeting of the Air," "Youth 


Wants to Know,” “The New York Times Youth Forum," and 
other educational programs. 


Motion pictures 


The motion picture is an effective aid in presenting informa- 
tion and factual knowledge. It furnishes the teacher with many 
opportunities to build the proper background for understand- 
ing the main currents in the stream of history. Films help to 
develop skills, build attitudes, and stimulate emotions. The 
motion picture holds the attention and at the same time 
accelerates the learning process by telling a complete story 1 
a brief period of time. Through a learning experience, it can 
provide authentic, first-hand information that could not be 
easily acquired otherwise. A good film uses action, continuity, 
and suspense to make learning more vivid. The pupils’ interests 
are aroused, imaginations are kindled and actions are stimulated 
for and about the problem being studied. Understandings are 
made real and historic events take on meaning through the use 
of a film. The motion picture is not a substitute for the teacher 
but a helpful tool in the hands of a skillful teacher to enrich and 
contribute to the permanence of learning. 

The social studies teacher should wisely select a film and 
proper follow-up activities if the pupils are to benefit from its 


use. Films, educationally speaking, may be classified as docu- 
mentary and instructive, or teaching, films. 


Selecting the film 


Preview. Every film should be previewed by the teacher 
before it is shown to the class. This preview has a twofold pur- 
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pose: to determine suitability and to plan the method of 
presentation and follow-up. The teacher should note the length 
of time needed for showing, the quality of the photography, and 
the extent of its contribution to the learning situation. A good 
film should be authentic and accurate both as to pictorial con- 
tent and as to theme; it should not be one-sided or biased and 
should not contain extraneous materials. 

The teacher should also decide what method of presentation 
and follow-up will be most effective for his pupils. He should 
jot down the main points for discussion or prepare a list of 
pertinent questions; he should also note any other aids, such as 
maps, charts, diagrams, or outlines that should be used to 
supplement the film. He should outline the contents of the 
film and make a list of new terms of difficult words for clarifica- 
tion. He should note specific points or scenes that need identi- 
fication and should prepare a list of desirable activities that 
may be used as a guide for the discussion. 


Presenting the Film. Specific preparation should be made 
before showing the film so that the pupils will have definite 
objectives in mind. The teacher should always explain to the 
group the definite purpose for showing the film. The nature 
and amount of preparation will depend upon the film itself 
and upon the type of contribution it is intended to make to 
the learning process. A film that is to furnish the introduction 
to a unit will require less class preparation than a film being used 
to provide a basis for group discussion. The preparation should 
give the pupils a common basis of knowledge for understanding 
the motion picture and should bring out clearly the significant 
features to be noted. A series of well-phrased guide questions 
discussed with the pupils can be used both to prepare them for 
the showing of the film and to provide a basis for follow-up 
procedures. 

Adequate time should be allotted for this preparation of 
the group and also for making the mechanical preparations for 
showing the film: checking the projector, the screen, and the 
source of current, as well as darkening the room. Arrangements 
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for new and productive aids that will make his teaching more 
effective. The teacher will examine the files of all available 
materials in his own particular school. 

Every school should have a well-organized audio-visual pro- 
gram for supplying teachers with both equipment and instruc- 
tional materials. The teacher should have made readily avail- 
able for his use the resources of the local school system. An 
effective distribution system should be established and main- 
tained to furnish the teacher with needed audio-visual materials. 
Considerable freedom should be allowed the teacher in selecting 
audio-visual materials that will assist in developing realistic 
learning situations. 

All instructional materials should be evaluated and selected 
in terms of the contributions they will make to learning. In the 
last analysis, the effectiveness of audio-visual materials depends 
upon how they are applied to learning. Will the particular aid 
serve to meet the interests, needs, and problems of the group? 
The aid should be integrated with the experiences of the group. 

The social studies teacher should have a definite purpose 
for using audio-visual materials if successful results are to be 
achieved. He must consider such materials as a definite part of 
the problem or unit being studied. Every effort should be made 
to apply the best possible techniques and procedures to audio- 
visual instruction. The teacher must show a definite interest in 


using and developing an appreciation for such aids. The proper 
use of audio-visual aids will make 
better. 


For the most part, the skillful teacher realizes that: 


good teaching that much 


1. Much learning occurs through exploration, discovery, 
observation, and understanding. 


2. Guidance is important for pupils to encourage their 


creative skills. 


3. Audio-visual materials provide opportunities for learning 
experiences that reach beyond the confines of the school and 
community. 
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4. Good tools for learning are interesting for the group and 
present information in a functional manner. 


The social studies teacher and librarian 


The thinking of many educators is that the librarian should 
be the coordinator of the audio-visual program in the secondary 
School. 'The library as the resource center for audio-visual 
materials can be very advantageous. The librarian can intro- 
duce audio-visual materials into an already functional agency 
without any difficulty. The selection, ordering, cataloging, 
housing and distributing of maps, charts, films, records, slides 
and mounted pictures are a part of the service offered by the 
library. 

Librarians as consultants can suggest to the faculty effective 
instructional materials and work with the visual aids committee. 
They can explore the field of audio-visual materials and com- 
pile lists of numerous sources available to teachers as avenues 
for enriching learning. The librarian can see the over-all 
picture of the instructional pattern and use sound judgment in 
acquiring both equipment and materials. Funds can be used 
more wisely to meet the needs of all departments. The teachers 
can obtain much assistance and many essential aids from a 
single centralized agency. 

The librarian or a trained technician suggests, selects, orders, 
and schedules audio-visual materials for teachers. She instructs 
teachers new to the system in the use and operation of all types 
of equipment. A capable core of pupils serving as projectionists 
is a part of the service provided by the audio-visual program. 
A form of in-service program is maintained to alert the experi- 
enced teacher to significant changes in the methods of audio- 
visual instruction. 

The social studies teacher, in appreciation for the many 
Services provided by this agency, should be both cooperative and 
courteous in all dealings with the librarian. He should serve on 
any committee that is related to the program, and a democratic 
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policy should be established for ordering and using audio-visual 
materials. 


The administration of a program 


The administration of the audio-visual program in a school 
may be under the direction of the principal, a teacher assigned 
to the task, the librarian, or a director or specialist in the field. 
The execution of the program is mostly under the direction of 
one individual. He may be a teacher as well as the director; 
however, the particular situation may call for a full-time direc- 
tor. The director should work cooperatively with the adminis- 
tration, librarian, the visual aids committee, and the teachers. 
Some of the duties of the director are the following: (1) selling 
the program to the teachers, pupils, and friends of the school 
as an all-inclusive community service, (2) assisting in cur- 
riculum and program planning, (3) planning an effective audio- 
visual program, (4) assisting teachers with instructional pro- 
grams involving audio-visual materials for particular units of 
study, (5) familiarizing teachers, new to the system with the 
facilities available and the nature of the local program, (6) 
assisting teachers in learning to operate new equipment, (7) 
conducting study groups for teachers, should the need arise, 
(8) demonstrating new techniques, (9) displaying, for faculty 
inspection, new materials, (10) maintaining a collection of 
catalogs, periodicals, books, and bulletins to be used as guides 
for teachers in selecting aids, (11) compiling bibliographies 
and preparing bulletins for the teachers, (12) informing the 
teachers of new developments and experimentation in the field, 
(13) organizing a core of pupil assistants to help in the work 
of the program, (14) maintaining the equipment in good repair 
in order to prevent an unneccessary delay in the service offered, 
and (15) functioning as a consultant with the audio-visual 
center serving as a clearing house for providing the best possible 
materials in the instructional program. 


The value of any audio-visual program rests primarily upon 
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the leadership provided by the director. His effectiveness will 
depend upon ability, training, teaching experience, initiative, 
and interest in directing the work. He must be alert to new 
developments in the field. He must be sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of the faculty and must assist teachers whenever possible 
in the effort of improving instruction. He must strive to better 
his service for the benefit of the supervisors, teachers, and pupils. 


Conclusion 


The effective use of audio-visual materials in the teaching- 
learning process can contribute much to social studies instruc- 
tion. The supervision of an audio-visual program, if properly 
planned and executed, can help both teachers and pupils. The 
coordinator can contribute much by assisting the teachers in 
evaluating, selecting and applying audio-visual materials in such 
a manner as to improve learning. He should, if the need arises, 
be able to demonstrate the newer audio-visual techniques in an 
actual teaching situation. He will emphasize to teachers the 
need for selecting materials in terms of their needs. The co- 
ordinator as a student, alert to changes in the field, will provide 
an in-service program for the teachers. 

The social studies teacher must select materials for activities 
in the learning laboratory with a definite purpose in view and 
correlate the experiences with the work. The teacher is inter- 
ested in developing an environment where learning becomes 
realistic and experiences produce functional learning for the 
entire group. Social studies, with the use of the proper learning 
tools can be made a living and functional study. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


THE COMMUNITY, with its many and varied resources, can 
enrich and supplement learning in the social studies. In tapping 
the abundant resources of the community, administrators, teach- 


ers, local citizens, parents, and pupils all play an important role. 


A well-planned program can bring the educational link between 


the community and school closer together. Through this ap- 
proach in secondary education, the school program becomes a 
part of community life. The first-hand knowledge acquired by 
pupils through experiences in the community builds intelligent 


Citizenship. 


The available 
Studies in any one community may be somewhat similar to those 


of another section of the country. We generally think in terms 
of human, physical, and natural resources. Institutions, both 
much to contribute to education. The tech- 


resources for fruitful learning in the social 


old and new, have 
nological advances of the modern age are definitely resources in 


an educational sense. Some communities are rich in natural 
resources; coal, iron, oil, and lumber. These resources in turn 
have had a significant influence upon the daily life of the people. 
I e long recognized the value of community ex- 
Some progress has been made through the 
use of field trips, but even this approach has met with consider- 
able difficulty in some schools. In many instances, the commu- 
nity is brought through other means to the school — through 
films, resource people, and civic leaders. These procedures have 
Proved quite effective for many kinds of learning. We have 
Just begun to tap available community resources for helping to 


Meet the needs of youth. 


Teachers hav 
Periences for pupils. 
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The teacher and the community 


The teacher is the main spring for carrying out a program that 
integrates community resources into the learning process. 
Teachers accordingly should possess a broad general knowledge 
of society and a faculty for stimulating thought, appreciation, 
and interest in one’s own community. Education thus becomes 
a living experience, under the guidance of the school, and it is 
the teacher who brings the group in contact with the varied 
forces and experiences that constitute everyday society. The 
student is learning about our modern American society through 
school experiences that are linked with his own community. 

The alert teacher capitalizes upon the pupil’s present knowl- 
edge, then interprets and enlarges it to include the entire frame- 
work of the community. This provides a background for under- 
standing of his own community, and the state in which the 
individual lives. Pupils have a better appreciation of the prob- 
lems facing their community. For those who will spend the 


major share of their lives in their own community such educa- 
tion will be advantageous. 


The community as a laboratory 


The great outdoors provides a 


munity furnishes extensive instructional aid for our teachers and 
pupils. The knowledge gained from Observation of these re- 
Sources and institutions is indispensable and basic to the educa- 
tion of youth for living in our complex society. There is no 
substitute for actual Observation in the environment where the 
pupil lives. The individual views history in the making and 
geography as it exists, He learns about people and their occupa- 
tions and the businesses and industries that comprise the society 
of a community. 'The major activities of the people in a region 
are observed and clarified for our growing youth. The informa- 
tion gained by the pupil gives meaning to the material found 


in textbooks and knowledge acquired from other audio-visual 
materials. 


natural laboratory — the com- 
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Cataloging available resoures 


Planning for social studies instruction requires that teachers 
compile a file of material concerning community resources 
valuable for instructional purposes. This list should include 
information about the many places which enrich social studies 
instruction. In fact, some schools make an elaborate compila- 
tion of points of interest to be visited in the local area. 

An up-to-date filing system is maintained, and additional 
cards with new listings are constantly being added. Each place 
of interest has a separate card in the file bearing specific in- 
formation. Data which will prove helpful to teachers seeking 
information about places of interest to be visited includes (1) 
name of place, (2) location, (3) telephone number, (4) name 
of person to be contacted, (5) directions for reaching the place, 
(6) preferred time for visit, (7) resources or materials to be 
viewed, (8) size of group acceptable, (9) special regulations and 
precautions to be observed during visit, (10) length of time 
required to complete the visit, (11) expenses if any, and (12) 
transportation needs. 

The card should also contain any comments made by teachers 
about previous trips. The experiences encountered, the values 
derived, and any other material of value in planning a similar 
trip should be recorded on a supplemental card and placed in 
the file immediately following the data card. 

Each community has places of a historical, geographical, or 
industrial nature which have values for the education of youth. 
We should consider museums, libraries, art galleries, shrines, 
centers of transportation and communication, recreation and 
amusement, business, and industry. The listings may be ex- 
tended to include the county and state government buildings 
and agencies, museums, libraries, shrines, monuments, institu- 
tions of various types, agriculture in its many phases, manu- 
facturing and its allied branches, specific state and national 
projects and important experimental sites such as agricultural 


Stations. 
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Quillen and Hanna ' have an excellent discussion relating to 
community resources in the social studies. 


‘The use of community resources in social-studies instruction con- 
tributes not only to understanding and values, but also to the build- 
ing of individual competence. Youth develop greater effectiveness 
in reading, writing, speaking, listening, observing, and using num- 
bers as they read community documents, write the information they 
gain and the conclusions they reach, talk to community leaders, 
listen to those who know the community, observe the life about 
them, and collect statistics about community life. The study of 
local problems provides an opportunity to practice reflective think- 
ing in practical situations; to define and analyze problems; to collect, 
verify, organize, and interpret information; and to formulate and 
apply conclusions. 

Hence the use of community resources contributes to all the 
major objectives for teaching the social studies. In addition, it 
makes important contributions to meeting personalsocial necds. 
Participating in community activities provides opportunities for 
developing feelings of confidence, st 
enables youth to feel that they are wanted and important, that they 
have a significant part to play in the improvement of human well- 
being and in the realization of the values of democracy. 


atus, and belongingness. It 


The use of community resources is helpful in providing 
pupils with direct experiences for learning. Social studies in- 
struction presents many opportunities for the systematic intro- 
duction of resource people. For example, in the teaching of 
economics, a banker can furnish much practical knowledge. 
A commissioner or councilman can readily explain his duties in 
relation to the local government. A city manager can discuss 
questions and problems which may be confronting a particular 
community. When studying the conservation of natural re- 
sources, an expert in the field can furnish worth-while informa- 
tion on the subject. The attorney, 


engineer, doctor, merchant, 
artist, and editor 


, all can contribute by bringing a definite store 
1 From Education for Social Competence by Quillen and Hanna, pp. 285-86. 


Copyright, 1948, by Scott, Foresman and Company, and reprinted with their 
permission, 
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of knowledge to the pupils. "Teachers should take advantage of 
resources in their community when advisable and when the 
contribution will prove valuable. The areas of transportation, 
communication, government, health, manufacturing, and educa- 
tion all are productive of information. 


Il. 


HI. 


IVA 


New York? 
OUR COMMUNITY AND STATE 


GRADE 7 


ScuooLs IN OUR COMMUNITY 


A. 
B. 


The junior high school 

The school system of the community 

Fundamental purposes of American schools; relation 
between education and democratic government 

Other educational agencies in the community; their re- 
lation to the schools 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


A. 


B. 
C. 


Importance of the home in American life; its role and 
influence in educating children and youth; relation be- 
tween the home and school; community and state pro- 
tection of the home and family 

The family group 

The pupil's part in the family's affairs; learning to share 
in a democratic family life 


BEGINNING AND GROWTH OF OuR COMMUNITY 


A. 


B. 
C. 


General character of our community: description and 
type; area and size 


Geographic influences affecting our community 
Settlement and development of our community 


Our Community TODAY 


A. 
B. 


The people 
The economic life of the community 


2Selected from Citizenship Education, Curriculum Leaflet No. 2 (Albany, N. Y.: 


State Dept. of Education, 1953), pp. 5-13. 
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b) The legislative department: its function; composi- 
tion and election; typical subjects for legislation in a 
local community 
c) The judicial department: local courts; their func- 
tions 

4. Government finances: chief sources of income; major 
expenditures; the community's budget; the tax rate 

5. Relation of the community's government to county 
government; to state and national governments 

6. The adult citizen's part in his community govern- 
ment: voting, paying taxes, holding office, serving on 
juries; his responsibility for good community govern- 
ment 


“I 


The junior citizen’s part: obeying laws; respecting 
property; becoming informed 


D. Special features of community life 


1. Civil defense: the need; the organization of defense 
in the community; responsibility of the individual 

2. Historic landmarks; cultural centers: special recrea- 
tional facilities 

3. Famous citizens of the community; their contribu- 
tions and services; the place of the community in 


state and national life; contributions to State, Nation 
and world 


E. Improvement of the community 


1. Improvements needed in connection with appearance, 
housing, recreational facilities, transportation and 
communication facilities; others 

2. The community's planning commission; responsi- 


bility of the individual citizen for community im- 
provement 


Community study at the ninth grade 


This series of units was prepared as an aid to the teaching of 
community living in the ninth grade. 


4 Tentative Guide in Community Living (B 


e attle Creek, Michigan: Division of 
Instruction, Battle Creek Public Schools, 1953). 
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Community Living 


Unit I. The Family Community 
IL. The Neighborhood Community 
III. The School Community 
IV. The City Community 
V. The Economic Community 
VI. The State Community 
VII. The National Community 
VIII. The Aspects of the International Community 


Bringing the community to the school 


Many educators realize the values derived from closer 
curriculum-community affiliations. This calls for bringing the 
community resources into the classroom. Learning about the 
activities, situations, events, problems, and interests prevailing 
in any one community is a part of the secondary school program. 
Because communities differ in resources, one community should 
not be isolated and studied to the exclusion of others. The 
study of other communities and their resources may be of value 
in later years, since, upon reaching maturity, students often find 
employment in areas other than that in which they attended 


school. 
Students may learn about community resources through the 


use of the following techniques: 


1. Interviews. Pupils may interview community leaders and 
obtain various types of information. Many resource people are 
happy to supply the pupil with valuable information and audio- 
visual materials. 

9. Visits to the School. Specialists, executives, consultants, 
and craftsmen may speak to a small group of students or address 
the student body at an assembly program. The pupils have a 
chance to see, hear, and meet the leaders of a community. Many 
of the pupils are inspired and helped by these informative pres- 
entations. Such experiences prove very practical for groups 
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because some pupils feel more at ease in familiar surroundings 
and are prone to ask more questions. In fact, younger children 
like to have visitors and we should be happy that these busy 
resource people are willing to give us their time. 


9. Audio-Visual Materials. Films, pictures, slides, and ex- 
hibits aid in better understanding the people and activities of 
the community. Television programs are helpful if the theme 
presented is being correlated with the community and social 
studies. Tape recordings provide an opportunity for an indi- 
vidual to record his message or interview to be presented to à 


class. The radio has many advantages for bringing information 
about the community to the school. 


4. Parent Participation. Parents as well as business and civic 
leaders are encouraged to participate with students in the 
development of certain units of study. Parents many times can 
supply valuable information about local affairs. This procedure 
helps to bring about a friendly relationship between the parents 
and the students of a particular group. Some schools, par 
ticularly at the elementary and junior high school levels, send 
out questionnaires to the parents. They are asked to list their 
skills, hobbies, travel experience, occupation and other useful 
information that might aid in enriching the learning of these 
children. We should do more of this at the senior high school 
level. Students would gain in appreciation and respect for the 
many community workers and the institutions and agencies that 
work for their protection and betterment. 


Learning about the community 


Teachers and students can learn much about their own com 
munity by delving into the past history and examining its 
present status. Some groups may undertake community surveys 
interview local businessmen, professional leaders and govern- 
mental officials, study local history through records, maps; 


diaries, letters, and deeds, plan field trips, and work in the 
community. 
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A unit titled "Learning about My Own Community" can 
enlighten the group about the features of their community. 
The teacher serves as a leader in helping the pupils plan their 
approach to surveying a region. Pupils may study the problems 
of the community and in this way work with people outside 
the realm of the classroom. Pupils may use a questionnaire or 
check list for sampling in a community survey. The values of 
relating the program of the school to the community may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 5 

l. Study of community life gives a realistic understanding of 
modern society and social processes. 

2. Relating the curriculum to community activities develops an 
increasing awareness of and sensitivity to social issues and problems. 


3. Utilizing the personal interests of the student in his imme 
diate environment makes learning more meaningful to him. 


4. Study of community conditions provides training in the 
scientific method of studying society. 

5. Community study contributes to the student's sense of re- 
sponsibility to society. 

6. Community study serves to vitalize and enrich the curriculum 
by practical application to actual situations. 
7. Community study contributes to the realization of one of the 
school's major responsibilities, namely, that of introducing youth to 
the life of their communities. 

8. Study of community problems may become the antecedant 
for subsequent action to improve the quality of community life. 

9. Community study counteracts isolation of the school from 
the realities of life, thereby enabling it to become a more effective 
agency of human welfare. 


10. Community study fosters cooperation of individuals and 
agencies interested in making community life more wholesome. 


Knowing one's community better and building a cooperative 
feeling among the school, industries, community agencies, and 
the people of the local area is important today. In the process of 
sharing ideas, services, suggestions, and experiences through 


5H. R. Douglas and H. H. Mills, Teaching in High School (New York: ThE 
Ronald Press Company, 1948), pp. 354-55. 
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school and community cooperation, the youth of the future will 
receive valuable training in citizenship. 


Field trips into the community 


Field trips provide pupils with first-hand information for 
which there is no substitute. Trips should usually be selected 
on the basis of the unit, problem, and topics being explored by 
the pupils. 

What will be the real value derived from such experiences? 
The excursion should aid in providing further meaning for the 
pupil in the course of his reading and studying. The group 
becomes better acquainted with life in the community. The 
everyday processes and pursuits engaged in by its people are 
more fully understood. 

The social studies teacher should plan excursions that will 
be worth-while and meaningful. In other words, excursions 
should not be undertaken just to get the pupils out of the class- 
room. The amount and variety of the experiences gained 
through field trips that any one teacher can provide for his 
pupils will vary with each school, community, and region. 


Types of Field Trips. Among the types of field trips that 
should be considered by the social studies teacher may be listed 
the following: 


1. The local trip will be valuable to pupils in the junior high 
school as well as in the elementary grades. Exploring the school 
building and grounds aids in orientation. Social studies classes 
should explore and study their neighborhood surroundings for 
adequate first-hand information. Local trips should be made to 
public buildings, parks, recreational centers, construction proj- 
ects, and the public library. Local trips are usually taken within 
a class period. 


9. Community trips are usually taken by high school pupils 
in direct connection with specific units of study or a community 
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survey. These trips take a longer period of time than local trips 
— several class periods or an entire day — and involve more 
extensive pupil preparation and summarization. Community 
trips may include all the important industries and resources, the 
courthouse and other governmental agencies, newspaper plants, 
museums, airports, radio stations, and national monuments Or 
historic shrines. 


3. Tours or trips to various sections of the country may take 
several days and are rather expensive. They require definite 
planning, proper organization, and careful supervision and 
execution. Visits may be made to the national capital, the state 
capital, national parks, historic sites, federal projects, game 
preserves, and industries that are concentrated in specific areas 
such as lumber camps, stockyards, and automobile factories. 


Planning and Administration of Trips. Definite planning and 
organization should precede every field trip. The teacher should 
first evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of the trip and 
the arrangements to be made. The approval of the principal or 
supervisor must be secured. The objectives of the trip should 
then be established and discussed with the pupils, and outlines 
or guide questions should be developed to aid them in their 
observation. Bulletin board displays and descriptive films will 
aid in developing pupil interest and in supplying an adequate 
basic analysis. Both pupils and teacher should share in making 
arrangements, which will include transportation, permission 
from parents, safety precautions, and consultation with officials 
in charge at the site of observation. Adequate follow-up pro 
cedures are essential. Class discussion of the observation out- 
lines or guide questions should bring out and emphasize all 
important features. If committee or individual reports were 
planned in advance for various phases of the observation, thes¢ 
should be presented and discussed. The results should be sum- 
marized and a record of the trip should be made by the pupils 
and teacher, including any photographs or snapshots taken. 
Pupils might wish to write reports, make scrapbooks and book- 
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lets, develop construction projects, engage in dramatizations and 
view films as a means of reviewing and concluding their 
experiences. 

The summary of the field trip should furnish new interests, 
stimulate activity for the next unit, reveal fresh ideas and 
methods for guiding the next trip. 


Other experiences and contributing resources 


Having elaborated upon the informational aspect of commu- 
nity resources, we refer here to experience-contributing re- 
sources useful in the social studies program. The activities listed 
provide pupils with realistic experiences in everyday living and 
contribute immeasurably to educational growth. They require 
student participation and are thus deemed by many to be more 
valuable than types of situations in which the student is a 
listener. 


l. The Parent-Teacher Association. This valuable organiza- 
tion can make a worth-while contribution to the general welfare 
and program of a secondary school. It provides a means for 
bringing the parent, teacher, and pupil into closer relationship. 
Parents and teachers need to get acquainted. Parents can. be 
helpful in solving school problems as they participate in study 
groups. The P.T.A. serves as a "clearing house" by keeping the 
channels of information and communication open. The parents 
are informed about the activities, problems, contemplated 
changes, and the general program of a particular school. We 
hear of such activities as "Family Night," “Back to School 
Night," "Visiting Days for the Community," “Mother and 
Daughter Dinner," “Father and Son Dinner," ‘Career Day," 
“All Sports Night,” and other such activities that build friend- 
ship and good community relationships. 


9. Work Experience. Students at the secondary level par- 
ticipate in various productive community activities. Some gain 
practical knowledge through a planned program of study and 


part-time employment. Many take full-time jobs when oppor- 
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tunities are available during the summer vacation. Others g0 
to camps and acquire educational experiences that are practical 
and valuable. A few work as camp counselors for younger 
children. 


Work experience opportunities 


An excellent example of a community attempting to provide 
work experience for students in the secondary schools is the 
one at Marion, New York.® 


Seniors at Marion High School in New York State do not go to 
school on Fridays, except to report at 8 a.m. for the attendance 
record. Then they go to shops and stores and factories to learn on 
the job. ... 

Every effort is made to match the job and the individual. ^ 
student is assigned to jobs after a study of his record and in accor 
dance with his field of interest. 

The following objectives were listed at the start of this program 
and have been considered throughout its course: 


1. To prepare youngsters for life and to take their places as good 
citizens in the community. 


2. To provide a realistic understanding of and respect for work. 


9. To aid young people in adjusting to jobs through acquiring 
skills and habits and through determining their aptitudes and 
limitations. 

4. To develop in students habits useful when employed, such as 
punctuality, regularity, ability to work with others, and willingness 
to take orders. 


5. To provide opportunities for vocational exploration and leads 
to full-time employment. 

6. To help students gain self-reliance and self-confidence. 

7. To acquaint students with community employment activities 
and projects. 

The type of work experience was largely exploratory in nature. 
It had as its central objective job orientation and the development 
of guidance values, attitudes, and work habits applicable in several 
occupations. The program was used to supplement general educ 


6 Adapted from M. L. Jansen, "A Small Community Plans Tork Experi” 
ence,” The Nation's Schools, Vol. 51 (May 1953), Sp. TIR liige toi Ware 
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tion. Throughout this work program an attempt was made in school 
to relate the students’ school training to their business training in 
the community. Periodic reports were given by the participating 
students, and help was given whenever the need arose. 

As a result of the work experience, the student matures and de- 
velops more wholesome attitudes toward work. He becomes more 
eager to learn in school and out, shows increased interest in such 
basic things as the ability to read, the ability to follow directions, 
the ability to express himself clearly, and the ability to calculate. 
He recognizes more readily the value of school learning situations 
and appreciates more the worth of being well-trained in the art of 
getting along with people. Something important happens to a stu- 
dent who spends part of his school time at work for a real employee 
outside the classroom walls. He begins to think more and more 


like an adult. 


3. Community Agencies. Students belong to one or more of 
the local organizations especially suited for them: Y.M.C.A.. 
Y.W.C.A., 4-H Club, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts. Various types 
of recreational and educational opportunities are provided 
through these means. Although there are other avenues for 
furthering the education of our youth in most communities, 
space in this volume permits only this partial listing. 


Local government and basic agencies 


Local government and the basic or established agencies in the 
community are excellent resources from which knowledge valu- 
able to students may be acquired. In fact, these resources may 
serve as a guidance factor for senior high school students. 

Pupils may become better acquainted with the community 
government, its personnel, and the problems facing local ad- 
ministrators. The police, fire, street, and water departments may 
also be studied and observed. Students may also learn about 
the political aspects of the community government, the names 
of each department in their local government, and their func- 
tions. Organization for voting, the precinct system, and the 
use of voting machines may be included in the students review 
of community resources as well as such agencies as hospitals, 


clinics, and welfare institutions. 
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Social studies classes at the secondary level commonly study 
the origin, development, and function of their own local gov- 
ernment. A twelfth-grade class may divide itself into groups 
with pupils expressing a desire to study some specific agency. In 
this way a group can visit various governmental departments, 
and discuss with various officials, matters which relate to and are 
of importance to the community. For example, at the City Hall 
the department heads can answer questions and explain the 
main function of their departments. 

After returning to the classroom, the pupils engage in panel 
and forum discussions. They elaborate upon and consider fur- 
ther the material presented to them by officials. Such materials 
permit the students to view democratic government in action, 
and knowledge thus gained may prove valuable in planning 
their other activities. 


Curriculum improvement through community cooperation. 


We have spoken of the resources of a community in relation 
to enriching the learning process. Let us explore further the 
advisability of encouraging lay citizens to participate in the 
task of curriculum improvement. Educators should seek out and 
utilize those people who have much to contribute in the Way 
of suggestions for program planning. Like the P.T.A. lay 
people have an insight into many phases of our modern society- 
They realize that social change resulting from scientific progress 
has influenced the lives of people in their own community. The 
education for modern living is an important consideration 
involving both individuals and groups. 

Educational improvement is a constant process, the end result 
being a better education for the youth of the community. TOO 
frequently in the past we have overlooked valuable assistance 
from competent people. "Through skilled leadership that is 
both democratic and cooperative, curriculum improvement is 
achieved. 
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California, Public Schools. Photo by Moulin Studios. 
SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION 


Courtesy San Francisco, 


Parents and other citizens help plan the curriculum * 

and other citizens in many New Jersey.communities are 
helping in the development of the curriculum. Lay people work 
with teachers in studying and evaluating what is being done, in re- 
examining objectives, and in planning for needed changes and 


extensions. Me 

In some communities, 
Their Future Is in Our Hands (Yrenton: New Jersey 
127. 


Parents 


parents are invited to participates in cur- 


T Marcia A. Everett, ed., T 
State Dept. of Education, 1953), p- 
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riculum planning when a particular need arises. Because the 
curriculum today more and more deals with personal problems of 
young people and with family and community living, the contribu- 
tions of laymen are invaluable. In some cities, teachers and citizens 
have worked out policies regarding the teaching of controversial 
issues and have suggested the criteria to use in selecting reference 
material for the study of these issues. In still other communities, and 
in some counties, parents are members of continuing curriculum 
committees, working with professional people on problems as they 
arise. 

Whatever aspect of the curriculum is being studied parents can 
be especially helpful in evaluating outcomes. They are able to ob- 
serve pupils away from the school setting and so can make some 
estimate of how the work of the home and school is carrying Over- 
For example, they may help to find how pupils are using their leisure 
time, how considerate they are of other people and of public prop- 
erty, and whether young adults recently out of school vote and 
participate in civic activities, 

Understanding and cooperation develop between home and 
school and between children and adults when parents with spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill become consultants or temporary 
teachers. When pupils work on problems of current concern they 
need help for citizens. This they get by going out into the conr 
munity or by inviting adults into the school. Some schools keep 
card files of adults in the community who are able and willing tO 
help teach something to the children. 


The community and the school 


Many communities have given considerable thought to the 
secondary school as a social agency providing pupils with a type 
of program that would help them understand their community 
better. The school is in part a community center utilizing many 
of the local resources in the curriculum. In addition, the schoo! 
serves as a focal point for many adults as well as youth programs 
in which the emphasis is on educational, recreational, cultural, 
and social activities. Thus, many schools have moved toward 
making the school a center for much community activity- 


The community school of today secures its impetus from man § 
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new understanding of the powers of education. Problems of people 
and of communities are being solved from day to day by appropriate 
use of community resources. The educative process is the force 
which relates the resources to the needs. The results from the unique 
relationship is the solution of problems.* 


The features and functions of the secondary school should be 
thoroughly reviewed by educators. The modern school attempts 
to meet the needs of youth through the use of its buildings, 
grounds, equipment, and program. 

Individual schools in recent years have moved in the direction 
of building closer and better community relations. "This has 
been accomplished in the following manner: through a greater 
use of community resources, curriculum improvement pro- 
grams, studies of the community, social activities involving both 
school and community, lay participation in individual classroom 
programs, parent and teacher conferences, opportunities for 
sharing mutual and worth-while experiences, athletics and sport 
events, school camps, bulletins and news letters, adult education 
classes, examining a new evaluating system involving progress 
report cards; parent-teacher associations, field trips of many 
types into the community, guidance and counseling services, 
library resources, school publications, parents night, study 
groups, citizenship education, assembly programs, utilization of 
the school building and facilities, home visits by teachers, and 
a better understanding of the school's educational program. 

Both sound leadership and good cooperation are essential to 
building effective school and community understanding. This 
entails the administrators, teachers, pupils, parents, and citizens 
working together as a team for the betterment of the educational 
program for the youth of a particular community. Teachers 
extend the learning activities and procedures into the commu- 
nity, provide experiences that are functional and meaningful 

8 M. F. Seay, "The Community School: New Meaning for An Old Term,” The 
Community School, National Society for the Study of Education, 52nd Yearbook, 
Part II (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953), Chap. I, p. 1. Quoted 
by permission of the Society. 
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to a group of pupils. The teacher must realize that the impor- 
tant factor in home-school interaction centers around the inter- 
ests and needs of each individual pupil. He must possess the 
qualities of leadership, initiative, resourcefulnes, and responsi- 
bility to build community understanding for pupils. The very 
nature of our current secondary school curriculum and the social 
studies program lends itself toward building of a productive 
school-community affiliation. 


Conclusion 


In any community the social studies program as well as the 
entire curriculum may be improved and enriched by the utiliza- 
tion of valuable local resources. The secondary school plays à 
major role in building a competent individual who will grow 
and become an effective citizen. It is through the cooperative 
efforts of the inhabitants of a community that better school pro- 
grams are developed. Youth benefit and develop through the 
many experiences engaged in within their own community. 

The secondary school is an important social agency and will 
play an even greater part in the future society of a community. 
Parents, civic leaders, resource people, and agencies can and will 
assist if given the opportunities in building a better educational 
program. An informed and interested public can assist in meet- 
ing the problems and needs of both our schools and community. 
Students grow more appreciative of the value and importance 
of their own community though closer association with its 
people, industries, and history. "They receive valuable training 
in life by studying the needs of the community. 

Modern secondary education calls for a closer relationship 
between the school and community. With parents, teachers and 
pupils sharing in the many aspects of school life, pupils will 
have many opportunities through the social studies program for 
community participation that will furnish them with a sound 
foundation for living in a community. 
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EVALUATION 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION recognizes evaluation as 
an integral part of the instructional process. Modern educa- 
tional procedure divides the responsibility of the teacher into 
three distinct areas: (1) planning instruction, which includes 
the setting up of objectives, (2) directing instruction, and (3) 
evaluating instruction. These functions are, or should be, of 
ied 
he 


equal importance. Even the most skillful teacher has not carr 
his task to its ultimate conclusion until he has evaluated t ‘ 
actual results of his instructional procedures in terms of pupil 
achievement and growth. 

The problem of evaluation in the social studies is somew 
more complex than in other subject fields. All teachers are 
concerned with instruction in, and evaluation of, specific items 
of pupil knowledge and skills; in some fields these items com- 
prise the greater portion of the outcomes to be evaluated. To 
the teacher of social studies, however, the development of under- 
standings, attitudes, behaviors, habits, and ideals is of equal 
importance with the acquisition of information and skills, and 
some means of measuring such intangibles must be considered. 
Social studies teachers should therefore become familiar with 
the various techniques for evaluation and types of tests, both 
subjective and objective, with criteria for determining when 
each should be used, and with efficient procedures for assigning: 
administering, and scoring tests. "They should also strive for 
competence in the construction of tests and in the analysis and 
application of test results. 


hat 
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The process of evaluation 


Evaluation is a continuous process and is concerned with 
more than the formal academic achievement of students. It is 
interested in the development of the individual in terms of 
desirable behavior changes in relation to his feelings, thinking, 
and actions. Learning to be effective must bring some behavior 
changes in the student as he progresses through the secondary 
school program. Social studies instruction, if it is to be worth- 
while, must be planned and executed to facilitate such behavior 
changes in the pupils. Educators in the past were primarily 
interested in measuring the achievement of students based solely 
on the results of test scores. Today educational measurement is 
considered as an important aspect of evaluation. 


In appraising the effects of the learning experiences today we not 
only test but also evaluate. "Evaluation" designates a process of 
appraisal which involves the acceptance of specific values and the 
use of a variety of instruments of observation, including measure- 
ment, as the basis for value-judgments. From the point of view of 
its functions it involves the identification and formulation of a 
comprehensive range of major objectives of a curriculum, their 
definition in terms of pupil behavior, and the construction of valid, 
reliable, and practical instruments for observing the specific phases 
of pupil behavior such as knowledges, information, skills, attitudes, 
appreciations, personal-social adaptability, interests, and work 
habits. Any learning situation has multiple outcomes. While the 
child is acquiring information, knowledges, and skills, there are also 
taking place concomitant learnings in attitudes, appreciations and 
interests. This view indicates a shift from a narrow conception of 
subject matter outcomes to a broader conception of growth and 
development of individuals.! 


Purposes of evaluation 
P 


The primary purpose of evaluation is to determine if the 


1 E, F. Lindquist, Educational Measurement (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1951), p. 48. 
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objectives as outlined are being accomplished by the program 
and in the learning process. It is the responsibility of every 
school system therefore to establish an evaluation program that 
appraises the growth of youth. Every teacher should understand 
the real meaning of evaluation as it relates to his particular 
field. The specific purposes of evaluation may be listed as 
follows: 


l. The most important purpose of evaluation is to identify 
strengths and weaknesses in the curriculum. 


2. A second purpose of evaluation is to provide information basic 
to effective guidance of individual students. It is not only valuable 
to know about students’ backgrounds but also to know about their 
achievement of various kinds of objectives, in order to have a better 
notion of both their needs and capabilities. Any comprehensive 
evaluation program provides information about individual students 
that can be of great value. 


9. A third purpose of evaluation is to have a sound basis er 
public relations. A careful and comprehensive evaluation should 
provide evidence that can be used to inform the community aban 
the value of the school program. Many of the criticisms expressec 
by parents and patrons can be met and turned to constructive she 
operation if concrete evidence is available regarding the accomplish- 
ments of the school. This means that evaluation results need to be 
translated in terms that will be understandable to the parents and 
public generally. Only as we can describe more accurately the 
results we are obtaining from the curriculum are we in a position 
to get the most intelligent support for the educational program ^ 
the school. Neither parents nor the public can be satisfied long Wit 
reports about the number of children enrolled and the number 9 
new buildings built and things of that sort. Eventually, parent? 
have a right to know what kinds of changes are being brought abou 
in their children. 


4. A fourth purpose of evaluation is to help both teachers and 
pupils to clarify their purposes and to see more concretely the direc 
tions in which they are moving. For this reason the participation Q 
both teachers and pupils in planning and conducting evaluation 15 
of vital importance.? i 


it 
2Ole Sand, "Evaluation — What? Why? How?” Action, Metropolitan Detro! 


Bureau of Cooperative School Studies, Vol. IV (December 1950). 
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Modern evaluation 


Modern evaluation at the secondary level is a dynamic and 
scientific process. It is more inclusive than measurement with 
common sense techniques brought into practice. Wrightstone ? 
in discussing trends in evaluation lists the criteria that char- 
acterize modern evaluation as follows: 


First, it attempts to measure a comprehensive range of objectives 
of the modern school curriculum rather than limited subject-matter 
achievement only. Second, modern evaluation uses a variety of 
techniques of appraisal such as achievement, attitudes, personality 
and character tests. Included also are rating scales, questionnaires, 
judgment scales of products, interviews, controlled—observation 
techniques, sociometric techniques and anecdotal records. Third, 
evaluation includes integrating and interpreting the various indexes 
of behavior changes so as to construct an inclusive portrait of an 
individual or an educational situation. For this purpose a compre- 
hensive cumulative record is valuable. 


The functional aspects of modern evaluation are viewed as 
aiding in guidance and counseling, in selecting and defining 
objectives, in organizing and improving learning, in selecting 
and utilizing learning materials, in coordinating and integrat- 
ing the content fields, in meeting individual and group needs, 
in understanding and appreciating the efforts of youth, in 
conducting and directing research, in informing and reporting 
to parents, in showing comparison and contrast, in facilitat- 
ing and encouraging experimentation, in directing educational 
and vocational placement, and in improving supervision and 


administration. 
Testing, a phase of evaluation 
An effective testing program is a part of social studies instruc- 


tion. Tests in the past have been the major criteria for marking 


3J. W. Wrightstone, "Trends in Evaluation,” Educational Leadership, Vol 
VIII (October 1950), p. 91. i 
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in this field. The teacher is aware of the responsibility of 
measuring and evaluating the growth of students. Tests have 
high value for the learner as well as the teacher, both in evalu- 
ating and in guiding the learning process. The teacher thus 
explores his own methods and is able to see ahead and to plan 
wisely. Generally speaking, students are motivated in their study 
of a unit by the fact that they will be held responsible for the 
materials presented. In evaluating the worth of a unit, the 
students and teacher have an opportunity to review and draw 
conclusions. Tests give the student practice in unifying and 
clarifying his thinking about a particular topic or problem. 
They also furnish the student with some practice and training 
in citizenship. The vocational and educational values derived 
from tests are both practical and worth-while for adult life in 
modern society. The teacher or the supervisor should carefully 
determine his purpose in testing and then should endeavor to 
select or construct the test that will be the most suitable for 
his purpose. 


Terminology and some types of tests 


The terminology applied to the realm of evaluation should 
be understood by the social studies teacher. In fact, a review of 
the field in the light of research, experimentation and trends 
should prove helpful. By measurement, or testing, is meant the 
process of securing objective data concerning the outcomes of 
learning. The concept of evaluation is more inclusive since it 
involves, in addition to objective data obtained from tests, a7 
appraisal of many subjective factors in the achievement anc 
growth of pupils. 

The older term, examination, has in general use been super 
seded by test, except for its occasional application to an exceeC 
ingly long or significant test, such as the "semester examination» 
or the “final examination." 

The term validity refers to actuality of values measured, the 
degree to which the test is true to its purposes. If the test d 
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reliable, the test or examination can be depended upon to 
measure what is really does measure. The validity of a test refers 
to the objective or purpose as being the right kind of test, even 
if it is not actually accurate in results or percentage. 

The social studies teacher may administer various kinds of 
tests in the process of student learning. The essay, objective 
type, and the occasional question or daily quiz are commonly 
used for evaluating. In the past, teachers were prone to ask too 
many factually stated questions. The basis for such measure- 
ment of achievement was the content found in the basic text- 
book used by the students in a particular course. Today the 
picture is somewhat changed. The old and yet familiar essay 
question is better stated than in the past. It is worthy of note 
that many teachers ask essay questions along with objective tests, 
with a high degree of efficiency. In general, teachers in the 
social studies employ pencil and paper tests of two kinds: objec- 
tive and essay. In framing such tests it is wise to think in terms 
of the objectives to be achieved and emphasize understandings 
to memorized content. 
oved evaluation techniques lies in continuing 
ledge and the use of new devices with the 
willingness to give a new test fair trial. There is an excellent 
discussion on the measurement of understanding by the use of 
ve testing by Anderson, Forsyth, and Monroe.* These 
authors mention such phases of testing of -understanding as 
graphic materials — maps, graphs, and charts, chronological 
relationships and vocabulary. Another interesting type of ap- 
praisal of study skills is found in Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills by Morse and McCune.? Much information is 
gained by appraising study skills through test items. 


in preference 
Progress in impr 
experimental know 


objecti 


4 H. R. Anderson, E. Fo h, and H. T. Monroe, “The Measurement of Under- 
standin dn the Social Studies," The Measurement of Understanding, National 
Society es the Study of Education, 45th Yearbook Part I (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946), Chap. V- 

iu pcs a G. H. McCune, Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills, Bulletin No. 15 (Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 


1949), 
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Other bulletins by the National Council for the Social Studies 
that should be helpful for the teacher include: 


H. R. Anperson, E. F. Linpguist, and H. D. Bere, Selected Test 
Items in American History. 


, Selected Test Items in American Government. 


H. R. Anperson, E. F. LixpQuisr, and F. H. Srurz, Selected Test 
Items in World History. 


Essay tests. The essay test is designed to probe the pupil's 
knowledge of a particular subject as expressed in a limited num- 
ber of questions of the discussion type. It appraises the indi- 
vidual's ability to evaluate and similarly to recall and organize 
materials concisely. For instance, a question asking for the 
causes of the American Revolutionary War makes the pupil 
think and probe his memory of everything of related interest. 
An essay on the uses of electricity in our civilization would tax 
his general knowledge. During the period when objective tests 
came into prominence, the essay test was for a time looked upon 
with nearly universal disfavor. Because an essay test samples a 
limited number of items and is difficult to score, critics have 
questioned its reliability. It is considered highly subjective and 
wasteful of time. Since the questions are often carelessly phrased, 
the test does not diagnose weaknesses accurately and sometimes 
permits bluffing. However, once its shortcomings were recog- 
nized and attempts were made to correct its faults, educators 
generally admitted that the essay test has a place in the instruc- 
tional procedure. Particularly in the social studies, the essay 
test possesses certain advantages which make it a desirable sup- 
plement to objective tests. Among its advantages are its ease of 
preparation and administration. Pupils are led to express them- 
selves more fully. It puts a premium on ability to organize 
and clearly express thoughts, and besides being better adapted 
to certain types of materials, it tests a wide range of abilities. 
Critical capacity and reasoning ability are tested comprehen- 
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sively. Since the social studies are not susceptible to objective 
tests, essay questions may be used to measure the various objec- 
tives — attitude toward some social, political, or economic 
phenomena, perhaps the question of compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes. They may also determine the organization of 
facts and the evaluation of pertinent contemporary materials 
and events. 

The essay test furnishes the student with a greater freedom 
of expression and response. He encompasses in his answers of 
quetions a wide area of subject matter portraying his own 
specific ideas. He can present a narrative story or outline of 
some phase of history or geography in its proper stage setting. 


The fact that the essay test fosters sound study habits suggests 
that the essay question can serve also as an incentive for both 
teacher and pupil. Because the essay question can deal with an 
integrated large unit of subject matter, because the possibilities of 
response are not limited by the ingenuity of the person constructing 
the question, but are as broad and as complex as the examinee 
chooses to make them, the essay test is especially suited to serve as 
a goal. Certain aspects of the essay question which make it difficult 
to evaluate tend to make it an excellent goal for study. Even though 
the question elicits responses which cannot be read reliably and the 
question is not therefore suitable as a measuring device, it may serve 
to stimulate the pupils to strive for abilities and knowledge which 
they believe are necessary to answer the question. The teachers, 
likewise, may use essay questions, especially the broad type of ques- 
tion requiring an extended response, as an appropriate indication 
of the type of problem the students should be able to handle as 
a result of a particular course.® 


The social studies teacher should not attempt to avoid the 
use of the essay test. Rather, he should study its advantages and 
shortcomings, seek to learn where it can most profitably be 
used in the testing program, and endeavor to improve his tech- 
nique in its construction and use. For the beginning teacher, 
knowledge will come not only through study but through trial 


9 E. F. Lindquist, op, cit, pp. 514-15. 
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and error. It is sometimes actually more difficult to construct à 
good test of the essay type than of the objective type. However, 
if questions are thoughtfully and carefully phrased to indicate 
specifically what items of information are to be covered, many 
difficulties can be eliminated and valid results obtained. It will 
aid the teacher in phrasing questions if, as he frames each ques- 
tion, he endeavors to put himself in the place of the pupils and 
prepares a written answer for it. These answers should be kept 


and used as a basis for constructing the guide to be used in 
scoring the papers. 


Scoring the Essay Test. One of the most valid criticisms of the 
essay test, as it was formerly used, was the degree of subjectivity 
possible and prevalent in Scoring results. "Teachers who are 
aware of this factor, however, can, when scoring papers, apply 
objective procedures and thus eliminate somewhat this objec- 
tion to the essay test. The following suggestions have been 
advanced as an aid to objectivity in scoring the essay test. 

Obviously those who made out the examinations should be 
the ones to score them, for they know what responses are exactly 
right. The scorer should disregard the name written on back 
of the test until the papers are scored, though the handwriting 
might give some indication of identity or style or expression. 
Spelling does not figure as a factor, since there are other tests 
at the proper time for English, spelling, and neatness. The 
teacher should, however, note these aspects so that they may be 
discussed in conference with the individual pupil. It is de- 
sirable to score the same question on all papers in succession, 
because then it is easier to make relative judgments of merit. 
After all the scoring is done, with each question rated on a scale 
of ten, twenty, or a given number of scoring points, the total 
may be obtained for each pupil.* 


As a further aid to objective procedures, the answer guide 
7 Adapted from H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, and J. R. Gerberich, Measure- 


ment and Evaluation in the Secondary School (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1943), pp. 146-47. 
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mentioned above should be worked out in its entirety, and dis- 
tribution within the question should be planned for its total 
number of scoring points. This guide should then be checked 
by comparing it with two or three obviously good and complete 
papers before it is actually used in the scoring process. 

Objective Tests. There are two general types of objective 
tests in common use: the standardized test and the informal 
objective, or "new-type," test. The so-called "new-type" test is 
à teacher-made test formulated on objective principles to fit 
the particular instructional situation. The standardized test is 
the work of experts, who have established its validity and re- 
liability, set up norms, fixed definite and uniform procedures 
for administering it, and provided keys for scoring. The chief 
consideration in the selection and use of a standardized te 
the social studies is identity of aims and purposes, since its 
validity has been established on the basis of certain definite ob- 
objectives. Should the teacher's objectives for a particular 
course differ or should his emphasis be placed upon different 
subject matter, this type of test would not be valid 
purposes. 

Since all social studies teachers will find it necess: 
objective tests on many occasions, their ch 


st in 


for his 


ary to use 
aracteristics, forms, 
and advantages should be thoroughly understood. 

The new tests seek a scientific and efficient method of prob- 
ing the skill and knowledge of the pupil, in the manner of a 
laboratory investigation seeking reliable and valid results. The 
essay type of examination is too generalized and contains other 
components that are not particularly sought for. The new tests 
in the main call for brief answers, check marks, or numbers. If 
the answers are guesses, the average of correctness will be low- 
ered so that correct measurement is available. A wide range 
of information or knowledge can be tested this way. Only a 
small number of questions can be asked for each essay t 
much time is needed to develop the answers fully. 
period many items can be evaluated with the new 


est, and 
In a class 
test, and the 
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element of chance is reduced because of the wide range Lo 
topical matter to be scored. It is fair to the pupils, who realize 
that there can be no bluffing: answers must be either Byes” OF 
“no,” "this" or "that." The scorer is not confused with outside 
matter or distracted from the marking of the essentials; the 
personal equation in marking is absent. The pupil is marked 
for what he knows and only that. 


The series of small units, a$ 
agreed upon by 


the examining teachers, represents a fair sam- 
pling of the contents of the course. On the other hand, it 15 
more difficult to prepare such blocks of short questions even 
if they can be more readily marked. If long questions and an- 
swers are used, it is easier to set them up, 


although it is harder 
for teachers to examine them. 


Teachers have to use more in- 
genuity in devising short tests, but on the whole there is 4 
saving of time. 

Among the advantages of the new 
they are scored objectively and the res 
and valid. More comprehensive sampli 
time. The tests also are more quickly 


tests may be noted that 
ults prove more reliable 
ng is permitted in shorter 


scored and administered 
Pupils themselves are more interested in the short examina- 


tion questions. The teacher can easily realize the gaps 1n 


pupils' knowledge and can prescribe remedial procedures, with 
the aid of the short objective test. 


Limitations of New Tests. The construction of "new-type" 
tests is more difficult and requires more time than the essay test. 
They must be printed, mimeographed, or reproduced in some 
similar way. In addition, these tes 


ts possess limitations that are 
of particular 


importance to the social studies teacher. 'The new 
test is essentially a measure of factual knowledge and, as such, 
puts a premium on the ability to remember. Social studies 
instruction is equally concerned with other types of abilities: 
organization, expression of ideas, reasoning, analysis, and prob. 
lem-solving. For this reason, an adequate testing program for 
the social studies should combine both the essay and the new 
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tests, either as separate tests or by the combination of both 
types. 


Forms of New Test Questions. Questions used in "new-type" 
tests are of two general types, classified according to the nature 
of response: recognition, which involves a choice among re- 
sponses furnished by the test and recall, in which the pupil sup- 
plies his answer from memory. The recall question may take 
either of two forms: completion, in which the pupil supplies 
a word to complete a sentence, and the simple answer, in which 
the pupil writes one word in answer to a direct question. A 
recognition question might require an answer to: "What is the 
capital of "Tennessee? a) Chattanooga b) Knoxville c) Nashville." 
A recall question would require filling in the appropriate word 
or words, as: “The geographic zone which encompasses most 
of northern Mexico is the zone." Recognition 
questions may take the following forms: true-false, multiple 
choice, matching, and arrangement or sequence. 


True-False 


This form of question is probably the most commonly known 
and widely used in the new tests. However, it is open to criti- 
cism because guessing may be involved in responses and because 
of the inadvisability of placing incorrect statements before the 
pupils. If this type of test is used, however, the teacher should 
remember that vocabulary is a very important factor in the 
construction of the test. 


The construction of a true-false test requires thought and experi- 
ence. The following basic rules may be helpful: 

1. Statements must meet an absolute standard of truth or false- 
hood with only one interpretation possible; they must be entirely 
true or entirely false. 

2. The simplest, shortest statement that can be interpreted ac- 
curately is usually better than a more involved one. 
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á = 3 s 2 " ation. 
3. Modified wording is ordinarily better than verbatim quotatio 


at ; sally supe 
4. Exact quantitative terms, where possible, are generally SUI 
rior to vague, qualitative ones. 


: : 1e 
5. The meaning of a statement should be the only clue to d 
8 y 
correct answer. 


6. Avoid double negatives. 


" ? al 
7. False statements should represent an incorrect fundament 
idea or principle, not a trivial detail. 


: A ; e 
8. Authority must be mentioned for statements that might b 
considered controversial.* 


SAMPLE ® 
26. The Pacific Coast area was settled before the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains. T F 26 
27. 


Railroads were developed too late to play an important part in 
the development of the West. T F. 27 


Various methods are used in recording responses. The words 
“True — False” (or T F) may be printed before or after each 
question with directions to underline or circle the correct a! 
swer or to cross out the incorrect answer. A space may be pro" 
vided before or after each question in which pupils are in- 
structed to write true or false, T or F, + or O, yes or no. 


9. Multiple Choice. This form of question includes a state 
ment or a question and a group of three or more possible re- 
sponses from which the pupil makes a selection to complete the 
statement or to answer the question. There are many variations 
of this form. The selection may be made on the basis of the 
"only correct answer" or the "best answer," in which case the 
pupil chooses only one answer; or the pupil may be supplied 
with a longer list of responses and instructed to choose a spect- 
fied number of correct answers or all the correct answers. Se- 
lections may be made by underlining, by checking, or by writing 


8 By permission from Construction of Educational and Personnel E enis by 
K. L. Bean, pp. 47-51. Copyright, 1953. McGraw-Hill Book Company mos " 

9 Georgia Sachs Adams and John A. Sexson, California T ee bu 
Related Sciences: Elementary, Form BB, Part I (Los Angeles: E 
Bureau, 1953). 
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the number of the correct answer in a space provided for that 
purpose. Multiple choice questions are frequently used in the 
social studies since they can be adapted for testing relation- 
ships, discrimination, and other elements as well as information. 


SAMPLE "° 


n2 
c 


Which one of the following business leaders is especially re- 
membered for his contributions to libraries in the United 
States? 


a) John D. Rockefeller 
b) J. Pierpont Morgan 
c) Andrew Carnegie 
d) Philip Armour 25 
26. The growth of business in the United States during the late 
years of the nineteenth and early years of the twentieth century 
is best symbolized by which of the following buildings? 
e) the grain elevator 
f) the airline terminal 
g) the skyscraper 


h) the railroad station 26 


3. Matching questions are also valuable in testing relation- 
ships, including causes, effects, personalities, events, places, 
dates, locations, meanings of terms, and the like. The pupil is 
given two columns, each of which contains similar items, and is 
instructed to match the items of one column with those of the 
other by writing the correct number or letter in a space pro- 
vided for the purpose. From five to seven items are usually 
given in one column with several more included in the other, 
to discourage guessing. When too many items are given, pupils 
tend to become confused. Certain precautions must be ob- 
served in constructing matching questions. At least one of the 
columns must contain short items, usually not more than two 
or five words. Both columns should appear on the same side 

10 Georgia Sachs Adams. William B. Melchoir, Vesperella Ott, and John A. 


Sexson, California Tesls in Social and Related Sciences: Ad 
ats : s: Advance For 
Part II (Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1954). ed, orm: AA; 
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of the page. The basis on which the pupil is to match the items 
should be explicitly stated in the directions; the columns should 
be labeled when possible. 


SAMPLE 
Select the appropriate description of the book title. 
Column A Column B Selection 
1. Uncle Tom's. Cabin A. Describes operation of A — —— 
2. The House of Seven Gables a grain market 
3. Evangeline B. Civil War romance B. —____—_ 
4. Gone with the Wind C. New England Puritan 
5. Main Street life Gi 
6. The Adventures of Tom D. Slave conditions in the D 
Sawyer South d A 
7. The Pit E. Narrative poem of Ca- E 
d 2 Ss 
nadian family separa- 


tion 


4. Arrangement or Sequence. This form of question contains 
a list of items that the pupils are to rearrange in a specified 
order by writing the correct numbers in blanks before or after 
the question. Rearrangement may be made on the basis of 
chronology, size, or importance. However, these questions are 
difficult to score objectively unless the number of items is very 
small and questions are scored on the basis of completely right 
or completely wrong. Questions of the type given below in- 


volve sequence without complete rearrangement and thus avoid 
this scoring difficulty. 


SAMPLE 4 


5. There are listed below four inventions. Which of these could 
have been owned by a person in Colonial times? 
a) gasoline engine 


b) spinning wheel 
c) cotton gin 


d) sewing machine 5 


11 Selected from Adams and Sexson, op. cit., Form BB, Part II. 
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13. Which one of the following events was the last to take place? 
a) the settlement of Plymouth 
b) the purchase of Florida 
c) the Declaration of Independence 
d) the settlement of Virginia . — 13 


62. Which one of the following events took place last? 
a) construction of the Erie Canal 
b) construction of the first cross-country railroad 
c) construction of the Panama Canal 


d) building of the first steamship 62 


Preparing and Using "New-Type" Tests. Teachers who seek 
to develop skill in the preparation and use of the new tests will 
do well to study and apply the following directions. 

A wide sampling of questions, even an excess number, is a 
desideratum in the preparation of a list that will offer the best 
selection for the examination proper. The first few questions 
should preferably be simple, in order to enlist the active in- 
terest of pupils, and then more difficult questions may follow. 
Another arrangement groups questions under topical schemes, 
although each question should be an independent unit. 

General directions should precede the examination, and spe- 
cific directions should be given for each group of questions. 
True-false questions should be arranged at random, as should 
alternative answers in the choice questions. i 

A uniform method of marking is desirable, though no scoring 
formulae are needed as a rule. The weighting of questions is 
not necessary. ‘Total scores can be computed and distributed 
on a graph. A key for converting total scores into letter grades 
can be devised. The examination papers should be mimeo- 
graphed. 


Testing through audio-visual materials 


Testing through the use of teaching aids is particularly ap- 
plicable to some types of social studies materials. This method 
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of testing should be used occasionally to provide variety and 
motivate pupil interest in tests as well as in daily work. 

One may test through the construction of maps, graphs, and 
charts, asking pupils to locate places referred to in the study of 
current problems. Ideas may be expressed by drawing or in- 
terpreting cartoons and pictures. Bulletin boards and displays 
also show the extent of a pupil's knowledge and information. 
There are a few tests specially designed for the social studies, 
such as Kelty-Moore, Melbo, Wesley, and those of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These contain a sufficient num- 
ber of illustrations on the concrete method. 

Map tests can be successfully applied in geography, history, 
and current events, A projected map on which specific areas, 
geographic locations, or political divisions are numbered can 
furnish a basis for an identification test either through match- 
ing or recall. The use of individual outline maps on which 
the pupils record their knowledge of specific facts can be 
adapted. For example, in American history, pupils may be 
asked to record on outline maps various steps in the expansion 
of the United States Showing states, principal cities, frontiers, 
and territories acquired. Such a test, given in the social studies 
laboratory where colored pencils are available for drawing 
boundaries and recording information, stimulates interest and 
creativeness, Map tests have an added advantage for the teacher, 
in that they can be readily scored. A series o£ pictures or slides 
can also be made the basis for an interesting, stimulating, and 
valid social studies test. Objective questions and pictures should 
be carefully selected, Graphs, charts, globes, and cartoons may 
also be made a part of testing. However, these aids should 


usually be made the basis for a number of single questions 
within a test rather than the entire test. 


Classroom use of tests. 


Assigning the Test. The test should be fully as much a part 
of the instructional procedure as the daily lesson. Pupils should 


be taught to realize the importance of a test in guiding their 
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progress. They should learn to look upon it as a measuring 
device that will reveal to them, as well as to the teacher, their 
strength and weaknesses. Every possible step should be taken 
to encourage pupils to look forward to a test with eager interest 
rather than with fear and apprehension. If this goal is to be 
achieved, pupils must be taught how to take tests. They should 
be instructed to read each question or statement carefully and 
thoroughly for complete comprehension before starting to re- 
cord the answer. This procedure will prevent many errors that 
occur from careless, hasty, and incomplete reading of questions. 
Pupils who have been trained in taking tests properly will learn 
to appreciate the satisfaction that comes with successful accom- 
plishment. This, in turn, acts as an incentive toward better and 
more careful preparation of other phases of their schoolwork. 

The procedure followed in assigning a test frequently has a 
direct bearing on the success or failure of the results. Pupils 
should be furnished with sufficient information to guide them 
toward intelligent and efficient preparation. Such information 
should include an explicit statement as to the materials to be 
covered in the test and the kind of test to be given. In some 
situations it is desirable for the teacher to enumerate in greater 
detail the major items for which the pupils will be held responsi- 
ble. This detailed preparation should usually be practiced with 
junior high school classes and with slower groups in the senior 
high school. It is also desirable in all classes where there has 
been a recent change of teachers and the group is therefore not 
familiar with the procedures of the teacher who is giving the 
test. In all cases, the test should be assigned sufficiently in 
advance to provide adequate time for pupil preparation. Some- 
times it may be that a pupil has several tests on the same day. 
Pupils are only human, and they feel it unfair to spring a test 
on the group. As a general rule, pupils do not like to take 
tests. After a semester test is assigned and before it is given, the 
teacher should devote from three to five class periods reviewing. 
The types of test for which assignment is made in advance are 
based on time intervals or units of study and are known by the 
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i - r c l 

terms periodic, unil, semester or quarter, and yearly or fina 

i ri o 

test. Evaluation by the use of tests aids the teacher in appraising 

i i r -hni sts 

the effectiveness of teaching procedures and techniques. lh "d 
also furnish the student with an overview of his own progre 

in learning and reveal the weaknesses and strengths of the group. 


Types of tests commonly given 


In general, the types of tests that the teacher will compose and 
administer fall into two divisions: those given chiefly for pur- 


poses of grading and those which are primarily instructional 
devices. 


l. The pretest is given before the study of a new unit to 
create interest and to determi 


knowledge of the unit. It serves 
It is diagnostic and exploratory, 
over already familiar ground or 
obscure and above the heads o 


ne the extent of the pupils 
as a basis for teacher planning. 
for there is little value in going 
in touching on matters that are 
f the group being taught. The 
results of the pretest will indicate which phases of the unit 
should be stressed and which are already sufficiently familiar to 
the pupils. The pretest should not be for purposes of grading. 


2. The unit test is centered around some significant process 


in human affairs and relationships, such as the process of west- 
ward expansion or the development of transportation in the 
United States. The facts have to be know 
tions may be expressed correctly, and the contents, materials, 
and exercises have to be familiar to the pupil before his attitudes 
and appreciations take form. The 
applicable to the social studies. 
tional material is organized int 
advantageous to plan for 


n before generaliza- 


unit test is particularly 
Since so much of the instruc- 
O broad units, it is especially 
à series of tests, each of which serves to 
summarize the unit studied, The unit test should be planned to 
include all phases of the instructional material, including 
reports and supplementary readings. 
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3. The periodic test is one of a series of tests administered at 
regular intervals. The length of the interval usually depends to 
some extent upon the length of the "marking period" adopted 
by the school; for example, in schools using the six-weeks’ 
marking period, teachers frequently prefer to schedule tests 
every three or six weeks. In this way, pupils learn to keep 
abreast of schedules, instead of making up for neglect by in- 
tensive efforts and memory cramming at the last minute. 


4. A technique that has been borrowed from the colleges 
for occasional use in the high school is the short unannounced 
quiz. This is usually about ten minutes long and may be used 
to test on outside readings as well as on the materials under 
discussion. 

These four types of tests have value chiefly as instructional 
devices. The results, although in some cases used as an aid 
in determining grades, should be analyzed to evaluate and 
improve instructional procedures. The semester test and final 
test, on the other hand, are usually administered for the specific 
purpose of determining grades and promotions. But aside from 
their diagnostic value, these various tests have distinct worth in 
exercisng the memory, if not imagination, and the power of 
attention in concentrating on a given detail of knowledge. 


5. 'The semester test is designed to examine the pupil's 
knowledge of the important materials taught during the entire 
semester. Because of its broad scope, it is usually too long to be 
administered within the class period and is frequently given at 
a special time when two or more periods may be used. The 
procedure for administering the semester test is rather formal, 
and the test should be mimeographed so that each pupil may 
be given a copy. If additional paper for outlining, answering 
essay questions, or other purposes is required, it should also be 
distributed at the beginning of the test. As an aid in facilitating 
the procedure and avoiding disturbance, each pupil should be 
instructed to bring to the examination several sharpened pencils 
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and an eraser. If the size of the room permits, it may be advis- 
able to change the usual seating arrangement of the pupils 
during this test. No pupil should be allowed to leave the room 
until he has finished the test, and a definite time should be set 
before which no pupil may hand in his paper. For one 
semester subjects, the semester test is also considered as the 
final examination. 


6. 'The final test or examination is given at the culmination 
of the entire course. It usually covers the whole year's work, 
but with greater emphasis on the materials covered during the 


second semester. In all other respects it duplicates the semester 
test described above. 


Administering the test 


The teacher should give definite instructions to his pupils at 
the beginning of every test and endeavor to clear up any mis- 
understanding that may occur. When a test is written on the 
blackboard, the questions should, if possible, be written before 
the arrival of the class. If this is not feasible, the first question 
can be dictated, and the entire test written while the class is 
working on the first question. 


Attention should be given to 
legibility, 


position, and size of the writing on the blackboard, 
so that all pupils can see the questions clearly. When mimeo- 
graphed tests are used, the teacher should immediately call the 
pupils’ attention to any errors or omissions. 

Since the pupils are more likely to be at ease in familiar sur- 
roundings, all tests should, if possible, be given in the regular 
classroom. If the usual seating arrangement is to be changed, 
this should be done before the questions 
In most cases, such a change is unnecess 
is fair with his class in scheduling, assign 
and who shows understanding in teach 
take tests will hav 


are given to the class. 
ary. The teacher who 
ing, and marking tests 
ing his pupils how to 
e little trouble with pupils copying or cheat- 
ing. The teacher should warn his class occasionally (and briefly) 
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of the passage of time, even though a clock may be in plain 
view. Otherwise, some pupils who concentrate intensely may 
not be aware of the time spent until too late. Every possible 
precaution should be taken to avoid distractions. Some pupils 
are very sensitive to interruptions caused by noise in the cor- 
ridor or by visitors entering the room. At the end of the period, 
the teacher should remind pupils to see that names are on each 
sheet of paper, that the papers are in the proper order, and that 
no sheets have become detached. 


Orally administered written tests, for which the teacher reads 
short answer questions, are not to be confused with the oral 
test. Such tests may be administered by the teacher where there 
is insufficient blackboard space and mimeograph facilities are 
lacking. There are many disadvantages attendant upon the 
orally administered test. Pupils find it harder to understand 
because of the necessity of listening for the question and then 
writing it in the proper place on the page. Unless the answers 
are to be spoken aloud or are given as an individual test with 
different questions, it is easier to answer the written question. 
Pupils who work at varying speeds are forced to adapt their 
pace to one set by the slowest pupils. Some pupils may voice 
aloud or in whispers the correct answer. The entire procedure 
is time-consuming and at best is an unnatural situation which 
defeats the true purpose of a test. The only efficient method of 
presenting an objective test is one that furnishes each pupil with 
à printed or mimeographed copy. 


Use and misuse of tests 


It is essential that both teachers and pupils evaluate test 
results. "The teacher should mark all papers carefully and 
thoughtfully, making note of any phase of the instructional 
material that should be retaught and also noting the strong 
points for pupil commendation. He should then return the 
test papers promptly so that the pupils may examine them and 
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determine their gaps in knowledge. Some part of. the ms 
period should be spent in discussion of test results, dur ing w Hes 
the teacher goes over the test, question by question if neces 
to make sure that each pupil has the correct answer thoroughly 
fixed in mind. If, for any reason, the teacher desires to keep the 
test papers on file, he may collect them at the end of this discus- 
sion period, but he should not dispense with this pupil- 
consideration of test results. It is necessary to have some objec- 
tives in giving tests — administrative organization, materials, | 
and methods, or evaluating, recording, and reporting. 

The beginning teacher should be extremely cautious about 
over-testing. Tests should have a definite instructional purpose. 
Too frequent use of tests is poor teaching, since no educational 
goal is achieved and valuable time is wasted. A test should never 
be assigned as a punishment. Neither should it be used as a | 
means of avoiding supervision. Tests, in the last analysis, are | 
valuable tools in the teaching-learning process and should be | 
used as such. The occasional, informal group test has merit 
and may serve two significant purposes: measurement and 
motivation. Such a type of test is a phase of good instructional 


practice. The wise teacher will develop skill in all phases of 
testing and evaluation. 


Pupil Planning and Participation in Evaluation. Pupils, 
through cooperative planning, may assist the teacher in the prep- 
aration of tests and their grading. When pupils assist in the 
preparation of tests, a more accurate group interest is developed. 
The teacher, for example, might request pupils to prepare in 
class twenty true or false questions from designated chapters of 
the text and assign a correct answer to each. With advanced 
groups, it is feasible for the teacher to ası 
the type of test they prefer. By utilizing the inquiry procedure 
the teacher obtains an excellent cross section of pupil opinion 
of the testing program and often ideas. 

Some teachers appoint a committee of better pupils, who are 
furnished with a teacher-prepared key and who assist in the 


certain from the group 


———L———<KS 
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grading of tests. Other teachers have the pupils exchange papers 
when objective tests have been given and mark each other's 
papers. The answers as well as the method by which the papers 
are to be marked are set forth by the teacher. 


Reporting student progress 


A sound evaluation program includes modern practices in 
presenting a valuable record of the individual's progress to the 
parent and student. Evaluation at the secondary level is con- 
cerned with appraising the development of youth toward his 
own understood objectives. The social studies should con- 
tribute to student growth in understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes. The progress reports are helpful aids in directing the 
guidance channels for youth. The teacher employs this reliable 
information in directing the pupils’ learning experiences. 

Evaluation in the social studies is a cooperative venture of 
the home and school, with the teacher, parent, and student 
playing on the same team. Good relationships are established 
and facilitated for all concerned through an effective report. 
Parents, through the report, are given a realistic review of how 
well the student is progressing according to his own ability. 
They also learn something about the teacher and his efforts in 
directing the various aspects of student growth. A good progress 
report serves as a powerful motivating force for the student. 
The parents derive a feeling of understanding and satisfaction 
for their part. And the teacher is given a gratifying directive for 
the efforts in his daily work. One must remember that the com- 
prehensive evaluation of any student is not an easy task. Evalu- 
ation is a constructive and positive process that furnishes a 
directive for guiding youth successfully in learning experience. 

Secondary education has been alerted to the need for a re. 
vision in evaluation practices. This is true in the case of report- 
ing to parents. The report card has long been the established 
formal way of reporting to the parent. It is sent to the homes at 
stated intervals during the semester and carries the stated grades 
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of A, B, C, D, and F. In some school systems the scale has been 
modified: U, unsatisfactory; S, satisfactory; O, outstanding: D, 
doubtful; and N, needs to strive for improvement. Some com- 
munities are using the informal yet friendly letter as a means of 
reporting to parents, providing a kind of personal link between 
parent and teacher. Conferences with the parents during which 
teacher and parent meet on common ground and take a con- 
structive inventory of the student's growth are valuable and 
greatly to be desired. These changes are in the direction of 
providing a clearer concept of the student and the teacher work- 


ing together toward goals which provide functional and rich 
learning. 


Parent conferences 


The parent conference is another fruitful evaluating tech- 
nique. This trend has penetrated the 


elementary level to a 
greater degree than in secondary 


education. It serves a definite 
purpose as a follow-up measure after the parent has received the 
progress report. The school generally provides time in the after- 
noon or evening for such conferénces which may be scheduled 
at fifteen- to thirty-minute intervals. Sometimes it is very essen- 
tial that such conferences be held, especially in the case of a 
student new to the school or one who is having considerable 
difficulty in the educative scene. It may be helpful to use à 
letter as an invitation to a follow-up device for such a confer- 
ence. The social studies teacher must prepare for such con- 
ferences. They should be conducted in a friendly and business- 
like manner. The essential records and materials should be at 
hand, so that any questions can be clarified w 
productive discussion necessitates that both 
understand the true 


ith dispatch. Any 


parent and teacher 


É meaning of growth as it relates to the 
particular student. Some school systems h 


lent forms for the student to report his ow 
are helpful in a conference. 


ave developed excel- 
n progress, and these 
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Individual and group conferences 


The social studies teacher may also employ the individual 
student conference or interview in evaluation. The student 
generally likes to know how satisfactorily he is progres 


sing in 
the work. There are occasions in the learning laboratory when 
a pupil or small committee want to discuss phases of the unit 
with the teacher. Students also have problems to discuss in 
terms of their daily life. The teacher should observe the pupil 
at work and record any pertinent data. When holding a con- 
ference with a student the teacher should have available the 
individual's folder containing samples of his work. Evaluation 
reports that indicate the student's erowth in attitudes, skills, 
and understandings are also useful. "Through the friendly con- 
ference, the student can reveal his immediate needs, the interests 
and opinions he may have about the work under way in the 
group. A record should be kept of both the conference with the 
student and that with the parent. 


Other informal evaluation techniques 


Space will not permit a complete discussion of all the informal 
techniques in the evaluation process. Many are supplements to 
tests for gathering valuable information. The social studies 
teacher may have the occasion to employ one or more of these 
devices. The list may include the cumulative record, anecdotal 
record, questionnaires, diaries, logs, interviews, case studies, 
achievement lists, check lists, and rating scales. 


1. Cumulative Records 


The cumulative record provides considerable information re- 
lated to the individual’s history. The record should be complete 
and accessible to all teachers. Such material is helpful in under- 
standing and guiding the pupil. The more complete knowledge 
a teacher has of each member of the class, the better able he will 
be to meet the specific needs. 
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9. Amecdotal Record 


The anecdotal record is a recorded statement of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior as observed by teachers. The anecdotes of 
behavior should be recorded accurately as observed in the learn- 


ing laboratory or wherever the events occurred. Such records 
are cumulative by their very nature. 


9. Logs and Diaries 


Logs and diaries are useful devices for recording completed 
work, events, and activities. For example, a class might wish to 
record the activities and experiences relating to the study ofa 
particular unit. A student may wish to list the books he has 
read, the mines he saw, the sport contests he attended, the 
projects he completed, the field trips taken, and the achieve- 
ments in a particular individual project. 

Teachers are becoming aware of the values derived from 
informal evaluation techniques, These devices are a part of the 
general evaluation and provide information not easily obtained 
otherwise. It is a way of knowing the student better in relation , 
to the general aspects of his growth pattern. Some teachers have 


long used this informal type of appraisal in guiding the work of 
slow groups. It seems to be a more human approach to meeting 
the needs and problems of youth. We are concerned with each 


individual student in making his work functional, interesting: 
and successful. 


Tests are no longer the prime movers in the process of 
evaluation. In fact, many of the major outcomes of the social 
studies cannot be measured objectively. 


Appreciations, attitudes, and personality development have in T€ 
cent years assumed central importance as goals in secondary educa 
tion. While these more intangible outcomes elicit enthusiastic 


Measuring the intangibles 
endorsement, they are especially elusive of attempts to assess their 


s 
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achievement. Here is a challenging frontier of evaluation. Some 
contributions in this field are being made in the form of objective 
standardized tests. But the greater emphasis seems to lie, for ex- 
ample, in newer projective devices, interviewing, observation, anec- 
dotal recording, and sociometric and sociodramatic procedures in 
appraising these impalpable aspects of human development. Prog- 
ress is slow and altogether too few valid and reliable instruments 
and procedures are available. However, the field is opening and 
teachers are becoming familiar with the valuable materials that 
are available. 


In the social studies the teacher can gain much valuable in- 
formation from the daily observation of pupils in the learning 
process. Through listening, reading, discussing, speaking, writ- 
ing, thinking, viewing, constructing, drawing, and interpreting 
are revealed evidences of desirable growth on the part of the 
pupil. The learning laboratory furnishes the pupil with the 
kind of setting in which the teacher observes him sharing, co- 
operating, and applying his skills in individual and group 
experiences. A systematic program for studying the individual 
learner is an essential phase of good evaluation in the social 
studies. 


Guideposts for evaluation 


The social studies teacher in many school systems may have to 
follow an established policy of evaluation and testing. This is 
the common practice in the matter of the semester test and the 
final examination. Other aspects of evaluation are often left to 
the discretion of the individual teacher. 

Although scholastic achievement in the basic subject matter 
remains today, as in other years, a matter of utmost importance, 
the modern teacher must observe behavior patterns of pupils 
and evaluate such patterns objectively. With these points in 
mind, one must establish some common pattern or program for 


1R. N. Bush, “Editorial, Evaluation — A Potent Medicine,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, Vol. 28 (February 1953), p. 63. 
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evaluating pupil growth. The following suggestions as reminders 
may aid the social studies teacher: 


]. Understand the nature of the social sciences. 


2. Visualize the general pattern of the social studies organiza- 


tion and the type of programs in operation. 

3. Comprehend the basic objectives of the social studies. 

4. Appreciate the variety of evaluation materials available 
and the types of techniques used. 

5. Select tests, check lists, and inventories with a definite 
purpose in mind. 

6. Comprehend the specific outcomes of the social studies. 

7. Utilize informal evaluation procedures whenever de- 
sirable. 

8. Interpret and use evaluation results wisely and properly. 


We strive to develop intelligent individuals who can adjust 
readily to our modern democratic society. This achievement 
requires teachers in the social studies, when undertaking the 
selection and construction of evaluation devices, to direct their 
attention to the outcomes or goals of the learning process, which 
include: (1) the ability to locate, select, appraise, organize, 
synthesize and handle materials; (2) desirable habits, interests: 
and attitudes; (3) a spirit of tolerance, cooperation and team 
work; (4) a working vocabulary; (5) an ability to understand 
and use maps, charts, tables, and graphs; (6) the power of critical 
thinking and sound reasoning; (7) skill in reaching conclusions 
and expressing their significance forcefully. 

‘Teachers must realize there is considerable difficulty in meas 
uring all the objectives and outcomes of the social studies. The 


teacher must meet the challenge of evaluation through devising 
instruments for his own particular needs, 


The teacher criteria 


The social studies teacher in the process of teaching and learn- 
ing observes and evaluates the growth of the students. He 0C 
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casionally should evaluate his own contributions in making 
learning effective. The teacher is a valuable resource person 
and still a co-worker. He may consider a few of the following: 


l. Is a democratic, informal, and socialized atmosphere 
being provided for functionalized learning? 

9. Are the students acquiring practical skills, desirable atti- 
tudes, and good work habits? 

3. Are tests and check lists being used for the remedial and 
diagnostic aspects of good teaching? 

4. Are units of work interestingly developed and meeting 
the needs of all the youth in the eroup? 

5. Are the students provided an opportunity to use the 
library and its many facilities? 

6. Have the students assumed their full share in selecting, 
planning, and evaluating the work? 

7. Are efforts being made to improve the quality of the 
appraisals being made of pupil growth? 

8. Are face-to-face techniques of evaluation being employed 
in addition to paper-and-pencil tests? 

9. Are the activities and experiences engaged in by the group 
educative [rom the learner's viewpoint? 

10. Have the testing and evaluation techniques in the par- 
ticular school, as they relate to the social studies program, kept 
in line with current practices? 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER AND EVALUATION 


The social studies teacher should develop skill in the process 
of evaluation. He can become alerted to the various aspects and 
techniques employed in modern evaluation practice. Each indi- 
vidual pupil should be studied and helped to improve when- 
ever needed. The teacher realizes that evaluation is a continuous 
process and a way of constantly employing the many phases of 
the learning situation. Evaluation is no longer a one-way street 
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with only the teacher participating and a single test mark used 
for judgment; it has become a process involving other people 
and various techniques. The older method of testing and grad- 
ing had many limitations. Today, evaluation reports are more 
complete, indicating the areas of strength as well as weakness 
and also the need for improvement on the part of the student. 
The parent, pupil, and teacher each have a better vision of the 
progress the individual is making in the social studies program. 


Wiles ! gives us some insight about how we use the evaluation 
process. 


Reports can be an integral part of the evaluative process if our 
reporting procedures are designed to secure and utilize the judg- 
ments of those to whom we report. If we make judgments before 
reporting, we do not receive the full benefit of the reactions of all 
concerned in formulating plans for the steps to be taken next. If 
we simply report progress, and invite those who receive the report 
to share in the judgment, however, we increase the worth of the 


evaluation. 
I. Seek agreement with pupils on desired goals. 


2. Help the pupil learn and record the skills, knowledge, at 
titudes, and interests he possesses as he begins work with us. 

3. Take time to discuss with pupils the type of behavior which 
represents attainment of desired goals. 


4. Secure evidence of pupil growth, where possible, in actual 
problem-solving situations. 


5. Recognize that paper-and- 
collecting evidence, useful when 
sought. 


6. Bring pupils and parents into the 
ing, and interpreting evidence. 


7. Collect and record samples of both individual and grouP 
change. 


8. Use many ways of sam 
diaries and other records kept. 


9. Provide space for pupils to file evidence of growth. 


1K. Wiles, Teaching for Better Schools (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), 
pp. 236-37. 


pencil tests are only one way i 
they measure the kind of growt 


process of collecting, record- 


pling pupil growth plans, products 
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10. Make a pupil's records available to him. 

11. Keep records of group progress and achievement—plans, min- 
utes, and products. 

12. Bring pupils, parents, and other persons concerned into the 
judgment-making. 

13. Utilize judgments concerning change as a step in planning 
improvement of class work. Enter into a cooperative agreement to 
test judgments against future developments when judgments of par- 
ent or pupil disagree with our own. 

14. Make judgments in such a way as to make possible continued 
evaluation. 

15. Strive constantly to increase the amount of information shared 
with parents. 

16. Invite parents to plan the reporting procedure with us. 


17. Provide an opportunity for parents in making judgments 
about the changes reported. Conferences between teacher and par- 
ent are most effective. 


The informal letter 


The informal letter to the parent and the parent conference 
have been used successfully in the elementary school. However, 
at the secondary level it would entail quite a task to evaluate 
the number of students each teacher has. The social studies 
teacher would be required to write approximately 150 letters. 
If each subject teacher sent comments to the home-room teacher, 
he would be burdened with the complicated task of analyzing 
and compiling this information for the letter. Such letters are 
valuable and may be used occasionally in conjunction with the 
progress report. The letters should be friendly, courteous, and 
sincerely written, yet present a fair analysis of the student's 
progress. 'They should contain basically good common sense 
features such as: a positive approach, the strong points in the 
student's work, the areas where satisfactory growth prevails and, 
if necessary, the fields where guidance is essential for desirable 
improvement. (If the weaknesses are glaring, the conference is 


a more desirable approach than the letter.) 
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A letter might supplement the progress report card once each 
semester. This should not be too difficult for the social studies 
teacher if adequate time is allotted him for their preparation. 
Some stenographic assistance might be supplied by the ad- 
ministrative office. The following sample letter is an illustration 
of what a teacher of American history might send to the parents. 


April 15, 1954 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 


I am happy to inform you of the work and development shown hy 
Charles in American history since the last reporting period. He has 
made steady progress and seems to enjoy all phases of learning and 
school life in general. 


He participates and cooper 
individual research well 
tion from his report on 


g or ; s 
ates well in group activities. He doe 

J c aa 
. and the group obtained valuable inform: 
modern transportation. 


One of Charles's chief interests is reading. He thoroughly € 
joys reading biographies of our great 
materials. He displays excellent le 
ciated by the other members of his 


N affairs 
Americans and current _ 
adership qualities and is app! 
group. 

If you care to discuss Charles's growth 
to have you call me fora conference. 


and work, I should be glad 


Very sincerely yours, 


Research for improving evaluation 

Considerable research and study have been devoted to the 
question of improving the techniques of evaluating pupil 
progress. Tests of various types are being developed to provide 
teachers with information about the individual capacities ° 
the learner in order to help them in their work. Attempts have 
been made to measure some of the less tangible products of 
instruction at the secondary level, Appraising pupil interests 
is important in learning more about the pupil and in guiding 
his intellectual, social, and emotional growth. Scales for evaluat 
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ing and measuring attitudes in which the school is concerned 
are being made and used by teachers. Techniques designed to 
appraise pupil behavior have received considerable attention. 
Self-rating character charts with such items as responsibility, co- 
operation, and work habits have been developed to help the 
pupil cooperate in supplying information for his own report 
card. Self-rating and appraisal is very productive; however, 
pupils need guidance in rating themselves fairly. Question- 
naires may be used to obtain many kinds of information and 
may be constructed to secure different responses. The rating of 
personality traits is receiving considerable attention by sec- 
ondary schools. Check lists have proved to be instructional 
devices for determining the extent of behavior traits and social 
attitudes. "The measurement of pupil-understanding in a con- 
tent area has also been a part of educational progress. Various 
examples of such attempts to obtain information which will 
assist in the guidance of pupils can be cited in many school 
systems. 


Revising report cards 


Satisfactory reporting of pupil progress to the home should be 
the goal of every school system. Administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils are all part of the modern evaluating process. 
The report must be understood by the individual pupil and his 
parents. Any report card or method of reporting can easily 
become outmoded and should be studied and re-evaluated at 
intervals. 

Parents are interested in report cards which clearly describe 
the pupil’s growth. They are concerned with his progress and 
want to know how they may help the school and the teachers, 
Evaluation has become a cooperative venture, with the home 
and school working for the good of each individual pupil. 
Parents, through friendly talks with teachers, can better under- 
stand what the school is trying to do for their children. 

Experimentation and research are essential for producing a 
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sound reporting system. We have witnessed the successive stages 
of development from the letter grades of A, B, C, D, etc., to U 
and S, and finally to letter symbols. 

"The letter grade is traditional in that it carries a standard of 
value and meets the need of college entrance requirements. It 
may be difficult for some school systems to deviate from this 
established pattern of marking. Change in such a matter as 
report card revision is a slow process and should be given much 
consideration by those contemplating any such move. 

To find a perfect report card, as everyone knows, is a difficult 
task. One must reach some accord through experience, explora- 
tion, study, and compromise. All concerned must appreciate the 
true purpose of a reporting procedure and understand thor- 
oughly what the card reveals. j 

Passaic Senior High School's progress report begins with an 
introductory note to the parent. Clark W. McDermith, the 
Superintendent of Schools, writes: 

"The school's main interest is focused on the individual pupil 
and on his progress in relation to his ability. In cooperation 
with the home and other community influences, the school 
attempts to assist the pupil in developing to his full capacity: 
Regularity of attendance, punctuality, and application are im- 
portant to this purpose. Necessary home study should take 
precedence over other out-of-school activities. 

“As partners in this effort, parents are cordially invited to 
confer with our teachers, guidance counselors, and principal in 
our mutual effort to assist pupils to make the best possible 
adjustment to life, both inside and outside the school.” 

Each school system should take time periodically to evaluate | 
its present reporting system. An experimental card might be 


employed for a period of time after whicl 


: : h parents should be 
asked to write their own comments on its strengths and weak- 


nesses. An in-service program should be started so that teachers 
and supervisors will be fully aware of the features of the report- 
ing system. Teachers must be able to interpret intelligently to 
pupil and parent the marks on the report card. 


Courtesy Passaic Senior High School. 


CREDITS TO BE EARNED IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


For Gradudtiol ses d 63 
For 12th Grade Classification... 42 
For 11th Grade Classification............21 
TOTAL CREDITS — JUNE 195.0 aa 


NOTE: Graduation from high school does not neces- 
sarily qualify a pupil to enter college. Colleges differ 
in their requirements. A pupil who wishes to be as- 
sured of recommendation by the school should receive 
marks of "B" or above and demonstrate fine char- 
acter traits. 


Employers ask about the regularity of attendance 
and character traits of the prospective employee as 
well as about the quality of work. 


ATTENDANCE REPORT 


| Nov. | Jan. | Apr. | June | Total 
Times Absent | | | 
| 


Times Tardy | | | | | 
PARENT'S SIGNATURE 


November Report. 


January Report... - 


April Report 
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Conclusion 


Evaluation is a continuous and cooperative process. It is an 
integral part of the instructional program in which both teachers 
and pupils are active participants. Many devices are used to 
compile information that will reveal changes in the learner's 
behavior. Standardized tests, teacher-made tests, and informal 
techniques all serve to accomplish this purpose. Data gathered 
from the various channels should be used and interpreted in 
terms of the student’s growth. The information acquired aids 
in the guidance of each pupil’s program. The learner is the 
chief unit, and he should be made aware of his own growth in 
the various learning experiences. Complete evaluation of the 
individual, like the perfect report card, is a somewhat compli- 
cated task, although efforts have been made to improve the 
reporting of pupil progress. Some accord might be reached in 


secondary education relative to a more uniform and realistic 
marking system. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DAYTON, OHIO 


REPORT TO PARENTS AND PUPILS 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


TEACHER saaeneeoenesi an 
Home Room Number... 


My dear Mr. & Mrs 


We send you this report that you may know what your child is 
accomplishing in his school. It tries to tell what success he has had in 
his studies and what kind of an individual and citizen he is becoming 
so far as the teacher knows him. If he is not succeeding, this report 
and a supplementary sheet will indicate the reasons as we see them. 


A roport of this kind cannot take the place of a personal conference 
with parents. This is especially true in cases where the child is not 
succeeding or is not happy in his school, You are urgently invited to 
come to school for such conferences, 


If your child is frequently absent, he loses his time, his fences 
his interest, and possibly, his promotion, 


THE VALUE OF THIS REPORT WILL BE GREATLY IN- 
CREASED IF YOU STUDY IT CAREFULLY WITH YOUR 


P229. CRT a 


Superintendent of Schools 


Courtesy Dayton Public Schools. 
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CITIZENSHIP, HEALTH, AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The development of good citizens is the aim of the school. A good 
citizen must establish the attitudes and habits listed below. Those for 


whose further development the cooperation of parents is desired are 
checked as being unsatisfactory. 


Traits which are not marked are considered satisfactory. 
Traits which are not satisfactorily developed are checked. 


ATTITUDES and HABITS 


Report Number 
WORK HABITS 
2 3 4|5 


1. Pays careful attention to directions 


2. Begins work promptly and completes work begun 


3. Checks work for accuracy 


4. Exercises initative; worka independently 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES and HABITS 


1. Cooperates with others in work and play 


2. Has the power of self-management 


3. Willingly assumes school duties and responsibilities 


4. Respects school and private property 


HEALTH HABITS 


1. Has habits of personal cleanliness y 


2. Has good posture 


3. Apparently gets sufficient sleep 


REPORT ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH PUPIL PARTICIPATES ARE CHECKED 
Report Number 


Assembly Programs 
Athletic Teams 
Glee Club 


Intramural Teams 
Jr. Citizens Comm. 


Courtesy Dayton Public Schools. 


Orchestra or Band i 
School Patrol 
| [student Council 


REPORT ON STUDIES 
SUBJECTS 


Physical Education 


MARKING SYSTEM 


A- Exceptional work and progress 
B-Above average, not exceptional 
C- Average work and progress 
D-Below average, but passing 


F-Failure 


L1 | 

Possible Days Present iz 
[Days Present — | | 
IE] 

Ex 


Number of Times Excused Early 


REPORT ON STANDARD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


[Poni Score | Graae Norm | 
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APPENDIX 


SOME SOURCES FOR FILMS 


Academy Films, P. O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Cal. 

A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American Film Registry, 24 E. Eighth Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm Street, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 

British Information Services, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Business Education Films, 104 West 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 

California, University of, Department of Visual Instruction, 2272 
Union Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

Columbia University, Film Library, 413 West 117th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. 


Films, Incorporated, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc., 934 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

General Electric Co., Promotion Division, 840 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

General Motors Corporation, Film Distribution Section, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Paul Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Ideal Films Corporation, 233 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. 


International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
National Film Board of Canada, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Dryden Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Ginn & Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Mass. 

Globe Book Company, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 388 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

D. C. Heath & Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 


Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
IN. Y. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, ? Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 


Inor Publishing Co., ?07 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Iroquois Publishing Company, 


Inc., Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, 
N.Y 


» 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, IIl. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 380 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


McKnight-McKnight Publi 
Bloomington, Ill. 
The Macmillan Company, 
Charles E. Merril Compan 
15, Ohio 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Aven 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th St 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1 


shing Company, 109 West Market Street, 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Y, Inc., 400 South Front Street, Columbus 


ue, New York 11, N. Y. 
W York 11, N. Y. 

reet, New York 10, N. Y. 
911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Silver Burdett Company, 43 East 17th Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal. 
John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue, Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, N.Y. 


SOURCES FOR TESTS 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Extension Division, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 
28, Cal. 

Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Public School Publishing Company, 509-513 North East Street, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue, Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, N. Y. 


MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, PICTURES, AND SUPPLIES 


Clay-Adams Co., Inc., 141 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 

G. F. Cram Co., Inc., 730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. 

Denoyer-Geppart Co., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

C. S. Hammond Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Informative Classroom Pictures, 40 Ionia, N. W., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
McKinley Publishing Co., 809-811 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia 30, 


Pa. 

National Geographic Society, 16th and M Streets, Washington 6. 
D. C. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 

Rand McNally and Co., 536 S. Clarke St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Weber-Costello Co., 12th and McKinley Streets, Chicago Heights, 
IH. 
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SOME SOURCES FOR FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Free and Inexpensive Materials. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Field Services, 1959. 

"Helpful Classroom Aids," The Soci 
ment). zd 

Horkheimer, M. F. and J. W. Diffor, eds., Educators Guide to Free 
Films, 18th ed. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1953. 


—, Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 4th ed. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1952. 


Horkheimer, P. A., p. T. Cod 


al Studies (Monthly Depart- 


y, and J. G. Fowlkes, eds., Elementary 

Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 10th ed., Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1953. l 

Kenworthy, L. S., Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs 
for Teachers, Distributed by the author, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. y. 


Miller, Bruce, Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures for the Class- 
room. Box 299, Ontario, Calif., 1949. 


“Pamphlets and Governmen 
(Monthly Department). 


Phillips, B., Index of Free Teaching Aids. Harrisburg, Ill: Free 
Teaching Aids Company, 1948. 


The Vertical File Service, New York: The H. W. Wilson Company 
(Monthly—a classified listing), 
Wood, H. B., Sources for Free and Inex 


Oregon: Cooperative Store, Univer. 
teaching materials, 


t Publications," Social Education 


pensive Materials, Eugene; 
Sity of Oregon. Listing of 


INDEX 


INDEX 


A 


Abilities, development, 17-18 
Acknowledgments, part of book, 
200-201 
Activities, unit framework, 130 
Administration: 
audio-visual program, 466-67 
field trips, 482-83 
general service library, 390-95 
Administrator, department chairman 
as, 109 
Adolescence, developmental tasks, 
59-61 
Agencies, community, 485 
basic, 485-86 
Aitoff's equal-area projection, 290 
Alber's conic equal-area projection, 290 
Alberty, H., 43 
All American Youth, 8 
American history, 237-40 
English and, unified, 231-32 
New York programs in operation, 
24-25 
objectives for, 227-28 
American Landmark Series, 253 
American problems, study and teach- 
ing, 304-308 
in Oregon, 305 
in Pennsylvania, 305-306 
in St. Louis, 306-307 
student and, 307-308 
American School Curriculum, 18 
Anderson, H. R., 21 
Anecdotal record, 518 
Appendix, part of book, 201 
Areal figures, visual aids, 443-44 
Arrangement objective tests, 506-507 
Assignments, 161-63 
current events, 343-46 


Association of Social Studies Teachers, 
11 
Attitudes, development, 17 
Audio-visual materials, 495-67 
books, see Books; textbooks 
cartoons, 261-62, 437-38 
chalkboard (blackboard), 213, 430-31 
charts, 299, 439 
classroom, 219 
community, 478 
demonstrations, 448 
diagrams, 299, 439-40 
dramatizations, 448 
exhibits, 445-47 
field trips, 447-48, 481-83 
films: 
school-made, 448-49 
selecting, 460-62 
sources for, 535-36 
filmstrips or filmslides, 453-54 
globes, 217, 280-81, 438-39 
graphs, 441-45 
areal figures, 443-44 
bar, 441-42 
circle, 442-43 
line, 443 
pictorial, 444—45 
guides for using, 426-28 
instructional materials, 434 
library resources, 411 
maps, 216-17, 980-85, 998-99, 354, 
438-39 
motion pictures, 460 
film, selecting, 460-62 
murals, 447 
museum, 462-63 
pictures, 218-19, 292-93, 435-36 
posters, 436-37 
program, administration, 466-67 
projection equipment and materials, 
449-55, 460-62 
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Audio-visual materials (cont.): 
projectors: 
opaque, 282, 449-54 
overhead transparency, 455 
purposes for using, 498-30 
radio, 458-60 
recordings, 455-57 
sand tables, 434-35 
slides: 
cellophane, 452-53 
etched and plain glass, 451-52 
individual, 451-53 
photographic, 453 
plastic, 453 
silhouette, 451 
social studies teacher and, 463-65 
stereographs and stereoscopes, 290, 
454-55 
tables, 440-4] 
tackboard (bulletin board), 213, 
431-34 
television, 457-58 
testing through, 507-508 
textbooks, 30, 32-34, 434, 537-39 
transcriptions, 455-57 
types, 426 


B 


Bar graph, 441-49 
Basic skills, see Skills 
Bengtson, N. A., 270 
Bibliographies: 
examining a subject, 
steps in, 203-204 
forms, sample, 204 
making, 202-204 
part of book, 202 
Biography, history through, 251-53 
Blackboards, 213 
visual aid, 430-3] 
Body of the book, part of book, 201 
Booklets, geographic pupil activities, 
300 


preliminary 


Books, see also Texthooks 
care of, rules for, 197-202 
cleanliness, 199 
developmental reading bibliog- 
raphies, 406-407 
information from, gaining, 199-200 
library resources, 400-407 
marking your place, 198 
opening, 197-98 


Books (cont.): 
parts of, 200-202 
acknowledgments, 200-201 
appendix, 201 
bibliography, 202 
body of book, 201 
dedication, 200 
footnotes and notes, 901 
foreword, 200 
frontispiece, 200 
glossary, 201-202 
index, 202 
introduction, 200 
list of maps and illustrations, 201 
preface, 200 
table of contents, 201 
title page, 200 
protection from injury, 199 
social studies standard reference, 
401—405 
treatment, 197 
turning the pages, 198 
Boyd, James, 254 
Braem, William, 134 fn. 
Broad-fields curriculum, 18, 19 
Bulletin boards, 213 
current events, 353-55 
local news, 355 
map, 354 
Mystery Corner, 354 
Sports Corner, 354 
State in the news, 355 
Stop, Look, and Think, 354-55 
displays, Beographic, 299-300 
visual aid, 431-34 


C 


Cabinets, classroom, 214-16 
Call of the Plains, 257 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, 3 
Carlson, Fred A., 241 
Carmer, Car] L., 254 
Carpenter, H, M., 252 
Cartoons: 
history through, 261-62 
visual aids, 437. 38 


Cellophane slides, 452-53 
Chairman: 


committee, 
352-53 
department, 109-11 


Characteristics of good, 


Chairs, classroom, 213 
Chalkboard, 213 
visual aid, 430-31 
Charts: 
geographic pupil activities, 299 
visual aids, 439 
Check lists: 
report, 133 
textbooks, social studies, 32-34 
Circle graph, 442-43 
Citizenship education, 367-86 
citizen's role in government, 374-76 
civics, 372-73 
skills in, 373-74 
course arcas giving opportunities for, 
372-78 
good citizen, the, 369 
high school councils 
responsibility, 384-86 
improving, guide posts for, 381-82 
New York programs in operation, 
28-24 
objectives, 367-69 
problems, 376-78 
problems course, 374 
procedures for teaching, 378-79 
program: 
characteristics, 380-81 
developing, 382-84 
social studies content and, 371-72 
teacher responsibility, 370-71 
Citizenship Education Project, 367, 
383, 384 
Civic Education Project, 383 
Civics, 372-73 
skills in, 373-74 
Classroom, 211-25 
arrangement, 212-16 
audio-visual materials, 219 
cabinets, 214-16 
chairs, 213 
chalkboard, 213 
desks, 213 
teacher's, 214 
documents, 217-18 
duplicators, 218 
equipment, 212-16 
files, 214-15 
fixtures, 213 
furniture, 213 
globes, 217 
graphic illustrations, 219 


take mature 
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Classroom (cont.): 
items and materials, other, 219 
learning laboratory, 223-25 
librarian and, 392-95 
library, 219 
maps, 216-17 
methods, 145-46 
picture collection, 218-19 
projection equipment, 219 
projects, 221-22 
pupil in, 220 
pupil initiative in, 220-21 
projects and, 221-22 
special features, 212 
storage space, 214 
tables, 213-14 
tackboards, 213 
tools for learning, essential, 216-21 
use of tests, 508-10 
workshop, as, 219-20 
Collateral reading, library and, 414-17 
Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges, 12 
Committee on Social Studies, NEA, 10 
Committee work, 190 
Common learnings: 
characteristics, 37-38 
core courses and, 37-39 
Community: 
agencies, 485 
basic, 485-86 
audio-visual materials, 478 
bringing to the school, 477-78 
cooperation, curriculum improve- 
ment through, 486-88 
current events in, 363 
field trips into, 481-83 
administration, 482-83 
planning, 482-83 
types, 481-82 
geography and, 277-78 
interviews, 477 
laboratory, as, 470 
learning about, 478-81 
local government, 485-86 
parent participation, 478 
Parent-Teacher Association, 483 
resources, 469-90 
cataloging available, 471—76 
library resources, 411-12 
state and local history, 247-48 
school and, 488-90 
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munity (cont.): 
I dois du and, 108-109 
sociological study in, 324-25 
study at ninth grade, 476-77 
teacher and, 470 
visits to the school, 477-78 
work experience in, 483-84 
opportunities for, 484-85 
Conferences: 
group, 517 
individual, 517 
parent, 516 
Conic projection, 290 
Construction of maps, 282 
Consumer education, 314-90 
intelligent consumer, 318-20 
objectives, 316-17 
programs with social 
units, 320-29 


Contents, table of, part of book, 201 
Cooper, James F., 254 
Coordin 
111 
Core curriculum, 18, 19, 37-55 
characteristics, 40-41 
common learnings and, 37-39 
“core,” understanding the 
40-43 
core program: 
current events in, 334-35 
evaluation, 51-53 
Broup work in, 79-80 
librarian and resources, 48 
Ohio State University School, 
43-46 
requirement for, basic, 4849 
resistance to, 53 
skill and, basic, 49-51 
suggestions, 54 
dangers encountered, 41 
defining, 39-40 
organization: 
plan, 41-42 
types, 42-43 
outcomes of, desirable, 4] 
teacher: 
preparation, 45-47 
qualities for, 46-47 
role, 47-48 
Core program, see Core curriculum 
Correlation, social studies program, 20 


and economic 


ator, department chairman as, 


term, 


Counselor: 
core teacher as, 47 
department chairman as, 110-11 . 
individual differences, identifying, 
techniques for, 62 
Courses of study, social studies pro- 
gram and, 34-35 
Co-worker, social studies teacher as, 
85-86 
Cumulative records, 517 
Current. events, teaching, 331-64 
assignment, 343-46 
bulletin board, 353-55 
local news, 355 
map, 354 


state in the news, 355 
Stop, Look, and Think, 354-55 
community and, 363 
controversial issues, 348-50 
core program, in, 334-35 
objectives, 334-35 
correlation with geography, 280 
current materials identified, 341-42 
curriculum, place in, 335-38 
discussion group and, 346-48 
do's for, 360 
economics and, 361-62 
evaluating teaching of, 363-64 
forum technique and, 351-53 
chairman, characteristics of good, 
352-53 
debate, 352 
panel discussion, 351 
round table, 351-52 
town meeting, 359 
Bovernment and, 369 
history and, 361 
importance, 338 
methods for, 342-43 
nature, 339-33 
notebooks, 362 
objectives, 333-34 
physical equipment for teaching, 
338-41 
Program, teacher and, 350-51 
radio for, 357-59 
Social studies and, 360-69 
Sociology and, 362 
Supplementary assignments and 
activities, 359-60 


Current Events (cont.) 
vocabulary growth, 
Curriculum: 
broad-fields, 18, 19 
core, see Core curriculum 
correlation, 20 
current events, place in, 335-38 
experience, 18, 19-20 
fusion, 20 
improvement through community 
cooperation, 486-88 
integration, 20 
library and, 390-91 
parents help plan, 487-88 
revising, 27-29 
social studies versus, 18 
subject, 18, 19 
Cylindrical projection, 290 


D 


Daily lesson, see Lesson, daily 
Dark Trees to the Wind, 254 
Debating, 188-89, 352 
Dedication, part of book, 200 
Demonstrations, audio-visual aids, 448 
Department chairman, 109-11 
administrator, as, 109 
coordinator, as, lll 
counselor, as, 110-11 
leader, as, 109-10 
responsibilities, 89-90 
student, as, 111 
teacher, as, 110 
Desks: 
classroom, 213 
teacher's, 214 
Developmental tasks of adolescence, 
59-61 
Dewey, John, 12 
Diagrams: n 
geographic pupil activities, 299 
visual aids, 439—40 
Diaries, evaluation technique, 518 
Directed study, 171 
Discussion, 187-89 
debating, 188-89, 352 
geographic activities, 300 
current events and, 346-48 


group, 
panel, 351 
round table, 351-52 
town meeting, 352 
value, 188 


4 


or 
- 
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Documents: 
classroom, 217-18 
library resources, 410-11 
Dodd, J. H., 311 
Drill, 170-71 
Duplicators, 218 


Eaton, A. T. 
Economic geog 
definition and scope, 271-72 
objectives, 271 
Economic history, 236-37 
Economics, study and teaching, 308-22 
consumer education, 314—20 
intelligent. consumers, 318-20 
objectives, 316-17 
programs with social and economic 
units, 320-22 
current events and, 361-62 
instruction, 309-10 
vitalizing, 313-14 
teaching of, modern approach to, 
311-13 
values derived from, 311 
Educating for American Citizenship, 
383 
Education: 
consumer, 314-20 
objectives, social studies and, 3-6 
progress, social studies and, 13-14 
social, defined, 12-13 
social studies development in, 9-13 
Educational Policies Commission, 3-14 
Essay tests, 498-500 
scoring, 500-501 
Etched and plain glass slides, 451-52 
Evaluation, 492-530 
anecdotal record, 518 
audio-visual materials used for, 430 
core course, in, 51-53 
cumulative records, 517 
current events teaching, 363-64 
diaries, 518 
geography, in, 301 
group conferences, 517 
guideposts for, 519-20 
individual conferences, 517 
informal letter, 523-24 
intangibles, measuring, 518-19 
logs, 518 
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Evaluation (cont.): 
modern, 495 
parent conferences, 516 
process, 493 


pupil planning and participation in, 


514-15 
purposes, 493-94 
report cards, revising, 525-33 
reporting student progress, 515-16 
research for improving, 524-95 
skill, acquiring, 197 
social studies teacher and, 521-26 
teacher criteria, 520-21 
terminology, 496-98 
testing, see Tests and testing 
Evangeline, 958 
Examination, defined, 496 
Exhibits, visual aids, 445-47 
Expediter, core teacher as, 47 
Experience: 
curriculum, 18, 19-20 
units, 122-93 
work, 483-84 


opportunities for, 484-85 


F 
Field trips, 447-48, 481-83 
administration, 482-83 
planning, 482-83 
types, 481-82 
Files, classroom, 214-15 
Films: 
motion picture: 
selecting, 460-62 
school-made, audio-visual aids, 
448-49 
sources for, 535-36 
Filmstrips or filmslides, 453-54 
Final test, 512-13 
Fixtures, classroom, 213 
Flat maps, 281 
types, 281 
Footnotes, part of book, 201 
Foreword, part of book, 200 
Forum technique, current events and, 
351-53 
chairman, characteristics of good, 
352-53 
debate, 188-89, 352 
panel discussion, 351 
round table, 351-52 
town meeting, 352 


Friend: 
core teacher as, 47 
social studies teacher as, 85-86 
Frontispiece, part of book, 200 
Fuller's “Dymaxion World,” 290 
Fundamentals of Economic Geography, 
270 . 
Furness Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, 52 
Furniture, classroom, 213 
Fusion, social studies program, 20 


G 


Games, geographic pupil activities, 
300 
Gateways to American History, 952 
Geographic Approaches to Social Ed- 
ucation, 12 
Geography, study and teaching, 
265-302 
community and, 277-78 
defined, 13 
economic, 270-72 
definition and scope, 271-72 
objectives, 271 
evaluating in, 301 
history in setting, 250-51 
human, 272-73 
kinds, 268-74 
map projections, 285-92 
Mercator projection, 286, 288 
polar projection, 287, 289 
types, other, 290 
map-reading, 291-92 
maps, 280-85 
Construction, 282-85 
flat, 281 
globes, 217, 280-81, 438-39 
individual work, 284—85 
outline, 282 
Physical-political, 281-82 
pictorial, 983 
political, 281 
pupil activities, 298-99 
relief, 283-84 
relief models, 281 
modern, 273.74 
objectives, 266-68 
physical, 269-70 


Geography (cont.): 
pictures, 292-93 
political, 268-69 
pupil activities, 298-301 
booklets, 300 
bulletin board display, 299-300 
charts, 299 
diagrams, 299 
discussion activities, 300 
games, 300 
graphs, 299 
map-making, 298-99 
miscellaneous activities, 300-301 
quiz contests, 300 
regional, 273 
secondary school, in, 274-77 
social, 272-73 
stamps in, 293-97 
unifies with other subjects, 278-80 
vitalizing instruction, 297-98 
Gifted learner, 67-68 
Globes, 280-81 
classroom, 217 
visual aids, 438-39 
Glossary, part of book, 201-202 
Gnomonic projection, 290 
Goode's interrupted homolographic 
projection, 290 
Goode's interrupted homolosine pro- 
jection, 290 
Government: 
citizen's role in, 374-76 
current events and, 362 
local, 485-86 
Graphic illustrations, classroom, 219 
Graphic interpretation, 205 
Graphs, 441-45 
areal figures, 448-44 
bar, 441-42 
circle, 442-43 = 
geographic pupil activities, 299 
line, 443 
pictorial, 444-45 
Group conferences, 517 
Group work: 
advantages, 78-79 
core classes, in, 79-80 
setting up, procedures for, 79 
Growth, professional, program for, 
104-108 
intervisitation, 106-107 
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National Council for the Social 
Studies, 105 
National Council of Geography 
‘Teachers, 105-106 
National Education Association, 105 
professional groups, organized, 105 
reading program, 106 
research avenues, 106 
study, further, 107-108 
travel, 107 
workshop, 106 
Guidance: 
library and, 298-400 
teacher responsibilities, 88-90 
Guide sheets, unit framework, 126 


H 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 255 
Herodotus, 226 
Historical fiction, 253-55 
Historical Fiction for History Classes 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
253 
History, study and teaching, 226-64 
American, 237-40 
English and, unified, 231-32 
New York programs in operation, 
24-25 
objectives for, 227-98 
biography, through, 251-53 
correlation with geography, 279 
current, 361 
definition, 13, 226-27 
economic, 236-37 
geographical setting, in, 250-51 
historical fiction, 253-55 
Latin American, 240-43 
method, 226 
New York programs in operation, 
24-25 
objectives for, 227-28 
poetry, through, 255-58 
secondary schools, in, 228-29 
sources, 226 
special devices, through, 261-63 
cartoons, 261-62 
slogans and sayings, 262 
songs and music, 262-63 
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History (cont.): 
state and local, 243-48 
stimulation of reading and, 259-61 
teaching, 248-50 
topics versus chronology, 248-50 
trends in, 229-30 
unified with other subjects, 230-39 
Western Hemisphere, 240-43 
world, 232-33 
content of course, 233-34 
objectives for, 997-98 
understandings in, basic, 234-35 
History of American Biography, 1800- 
1935, 252 
Hudson, The, 954 
Human geography, 272-73 


I 


Improving the Teaching of World 
History, 12 
Index, part of book, 909 
Individual: 
conferences, 517 
in society, 396-98 
learner, 67 
slides, 451-53 
Individual differences, Pupils: 
gifted learner, 67-68 
identifying, means, 61-63 
individual learner, 67 
problem, 144-45 
rapid learner, 68-72 
slow learner, 72-73 
characteristics, 73-77 
social studies, in, 63-64 
social studies teacher and, 65-81 
working with learners, 77-80 
Informal letter, 523-24 
Instruction: 
American problems, see American 
problems 
assignments, 161-63 
citizenship education, see Citizenship 
education 
classroom methods, 145-46 
current events, see Current events 
drill, 170-71 
economics, see Economics 
geography, see Geography 


Instruction (cont.): 
history, see History 
laboratory method, 153-55 
concluding activities, 155 
delineation of topic or problem, 
organization of materials, 
research, 154-55 
working procedure, planning, 154 
lecture method, 148, 342 
methods, 143-61 
planning, 116-42 
course outline, 118-19 
daily lesson, 134-41 
long range, 117-18 
preplanning, 117-18 
unit framework, 125-41 
units, see Units of study 
practices, secondary school and, 
145-46 
problem method, 155-58 
application to social studies, 
160-61 £ 
conclusion drawn and verified, 158 
criticisms, 159-60 
information is collected, 157-58 
problem arises, 156-57 
problem is defined, 157 
solutions evaluated, 158 
values, 159 
project method, 151-53 
questioning, 163-65 
technique, 165-68 
review, 168-70 
socialized recitation, 148-50 
advantages, 150 
disadvantages, 150-51 
precautions, 150-51 
values, 150 
sociology, see Sociology 
Supervised or directed study, 171 
teaching methods, 146-47 
textbook-recitation method, 147-48 
trends, importance, 93-94 
Instructional materials, visual aids, 
434 
Intangibles, measuring, 518-19 
Integration, social studies program, 20 
Interviews, community leaders, 477 


Intervisitation, professional growth 
program, 106-107 
Introduction, part of book, 200 


J 


Journal of Educational Sociology, 407 


K 


Kramer, Gerhard, 286 


L 


Laboratory: 
community as, 470 
learning, see Classroom 
Laboratory method, 153- 
concluding activities, 1! 
delineation of topic or problem, 154 
Organization of materials, 154-57 
research, 154-55 
Working procedure, planning, 154 
Lambert's azimuthal equal-area pro- 
jection, 290 
Lambert's conformal conic projection, 
290 
Latin American history, 240-43 
Leadership, department. chairman, 
109-10 
Learner, individual differences: 
gifted, 67-68 
individual, 67 
rapid, 68-72 
slow, 72-73 
characteristics, 73-77 
Unit of study and, 120-21 
Working with, 77-80 
Learning: 
Common learnings: 
characteristics, 37-38 
core courses and, 39 
Community, about, 478-81 
Cooperative, 143-44 
directing, techniques for, 161-71 
*Xperiences for, in social studies pro 
gram, organizing, 29-30 
aboratory, see Classroom 
Process, student in, 5 
characteristics, : 
developmental tasks, 59-61 
individual differences: 
gifted learner, 07-08 
identifying, means, 61-63 
individual learner, 67 
rapid learner, 68-72 
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Learning (cont.): 
process, student in (cont.): 
individual differences (cont.): 
slow learner, 72-77 
social studies, in, 63-64 
social studies teacher and, 65-81 
working with learners, 77-80 
needs, 59 
physical growth and development, 
57-58 
principles, skill development and, 
173-74 
skills for, see Skills 
social, defined, 13 
Lecture method, 148, 342 
Lesson, daily, 134—41 
plan: 
form of, 139-41 
suggested, 138 
planning, 134-35 
sequence within unit, trends in, 
137-39 
student teacher and, 136-37 
unit and, 135-36 
Letter, informal, 523-24 
Librarian, 396-98 
classroom and, 392-95 
cooperation between teacher and, 
417-18 
core program, 48 
resource person, as, 412-13 
social studies teacher and, 465-66 
Library, 388-423 
administration, 390-95 
classroom, 219 
collateral reading and, 414-17 
curriculum and, 390-91 
do's for teachers, 419-20 
functions, 389-90 
guidance service and, 398-400 
materials, using, skills, 180-81 
meeting needs of youth, role in, 
420-23 
personnel, see Librarian 
physical features, basic, 395-96 
request to, form, 418-19 
resource center, 388-89 


resources, 400-13 . 
audio-visual materials, 411 


books, 400-107 


community resources, 411-12 
core porgram, 48 
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Library (cont.): 
resources (cont.): 
documents, 410-11 
newspapers, 409-10 
non-book materials, 407 
pamphlets, 408—409 
periodicals, 407-408 
programs, special, 410-11 
publications, special, 410-11 
usage, pupil and, 413-14 

Line graph, 443 

Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 254 

Listening, effective, 195-96 

List of maps and illustrations, part of 
book, 201 

Locker, teacher's, 214 

Logasa, H., 253 

Lomax, John A., 257 

Long range instruction planning, 
117-18 

Logs, evaluation technique, 518 


M 


Map interpretation, 204-205 
Map projection, 285-92 
Mercator projection, 286, 288 
polar projection, 287, 289 
types, other, 290 
Map-reading, 291-92 
Maps, 280-85 
classroom, 216-17 
construction, 282-85 
current events, 354 
flat, 281 
types, 281 
globes, 217, 280-81, 438-39 
individual work, 284-85 
pictorial, 283 
outline, 282 
physical-political, 281-82 
political, 281 
pupil activities, 298-99 
relief, 283-84 
papier-maché, 283 
salt-and-flour, 284 
relief models, 281 
visual aids, 438-39 
Matching questions objective tests, 
505-506 
McDermith, Clark W., 526 
Measurement, defined, 496 


Mercator projection, 286-288 
Methods, instructional, 143-61 
classroom methods, 145-46 
current events, for, 342-43 
laboratory method, 153-55 
lecture method, 148, 342 
problem method, 155-61 
skill, acquiring, 196-97 
project method, 151-53, 342 
socialized recitation, 148-50 
teaching methods, 146-47 
textbook-recitation method, 147-48 
Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers, 11 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies, 
11 
Models, relief, 281 
Modern geography, 273-74 A 
Mollweide's homolographic projection, 
290 
Moore, David R., 241 
Motion pictures, 460 
film, selecting, 460-62 
Multiple choice objective tests, 504-505 
Murals, visual aids, 447 
Museum, visual aid, 462-63 
Music, history through, 262-63 
Mystery Corner, current events bulle- 
tin board, 354 


N 


Nast, Thomas, 261, 262 
National Council for Social Studies, 11; 
12, 105 
National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, 11, 105-106 
National Education Association, 105 
National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, 11 
New History, The, 12 
Newspapers: 
current events, 339-40 
library resources, 409-10 
reading, 191-94 
New York, programs in operation, 
23-25 
Non-book materials, library resources 
407 
North Carolina, programs in operation» 
22-23 
Northwest Passage, 255 


ee amaes asso 


Notebooks: 
current events, 362 
keeping, 184-85 
Notes, part of book, 201 
Note-taking, 183-84, 191 


oO 


Objective tests, 501-502 
"new-type": 
limitations, 502-503 
preparing and using, 507 
true-false, 503-507 
arrangement or sequence, 506-507 
matching questions, 505-506 
multiple choice, 504-505 
Observation: 
preliminary, student teaching, 95 
value, student teacher, 94-95 
O Captain! My Captain, 256 
Offerings in social studies, 21-22 
Ohio State University School, core 
program, 43-46 
Old Mackenzie Trail, 257 
O'Neill, Edward, 252 
Opaque projector, 449-54 
map construction, 282 
Orally administered written tests, 513 
Oregon: 
American problems course in, 305 
geography programs in, 276-77 
programs in operation, 23 
Orientation: 
supervision of student teacher, 98 
to school, student teaching, 96 
Orthographic projection, 290 
Outline maps, 282 
Outlining, 181 
directions for, 182-83 
form, example, 182 
Overhead transparency projector, 455 


P 

Pamphlets, library resources, 408-409 
Panel discussion, 351 
Parents: 

conferences with, 516 

help plan curriculum, 487-88 

participation, 478 
Parent-Teacher Association, 483 
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Participant, core teacher as, 47 
Paul Bunyan: Saga of the Woodsmen 
and the North, 258 
Penn Junior High School, Pa. core 
program, 49-51 
Pennsylvania: 
geography programs in, 275-76 
problems of democracy course in, 
305-306 
programs in operation, 22 
Periodicals: 
current events, 339-40 
library resources, 407-408 
tides and publishers, 536-37 
Periodic test, 511 
Philosopher, social studies teacher as, 
85-86 
Phonograph recordings, 455 
Photographic slides, 453 
Physical geography, 269-70 
Physical-political maps, 281-82 
Pictorial graphs, 444-45 
Pictorial maps, 283 
Pictures: 
classroom collection, 218-19 
geography, 292-93 
techniques for using, 435-36 
visual aids, 435 
Planning instruction, 116-42 
course outline, 118-19 
long range, 117-18 
preplanning, 117-18 
unit framework, 125-41 
activities, 130 
considerations, basic, 128 
daily lesson, 134-41 
guide sheets, 126 
help in planning, sources, 126-34 
pupil reporting, 130-34 
teacher-pupil planning, 128-30 
units of study, 119-20 
characteristics of good, 124-25 
classification, 119-20 
experience units, 122-23 
good, defined, 120 
learner and, 120-21 
planning, 121-22 
process units, 123-24 
resource units, 122 
sequence within, daily planning, 
137-39 
types, 122-25 
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Plastic slides, 453 
Poems of American History, 257 
Poetry, history through, 255-58 
Polar projection, 287-89 
Political geography, 268-69 
Political maps, 281 
Polyconic projection, 290 
Postage stamps, geography and, 293-97 
Posters, visual aids, 436-37 
Practice teaching, see Student teaching 
Preface, part of book, 200 
Preliminary observation, student teach- 
ing, 95 
Preparation, social studies teachers, 
90-94 
Preplanning instruction, 117-18 
Pretest, 510 
Problem method, 155-58 
application to social studies, 160-61 
conclusion drawn and verified, 158 
criticisms, 159-60 
information is collected, 157-58 
problem arises, 156-57 
problem is defined, 157 
skill, acquiring, 196-97 
solutions evaluated, 158 
values, 159 
Problems of democra 
problems 
Process units, 123-94 
Professional groups, organized, 105 
Professional growth, teacher, 104 
program for, 104—108 
Program, social studies: 
courses of study and, 34-35 
in operation, 22-95 
learning experiences in, 
29-30 
Objectives, 6-8 
specific, 7-8 
organization, 16-36 
correlation, 20 
fusion, 20 
integration, 20 
types, 18-20 
purposes, 16-18 
registration and offerings in, 21-29 
reorganization, attempts at, 25-96 
revising, 27-29 
textbooks and, 30 
check list for, 32-34 
selecting, 30-32 


Cy, see American 


organizing, 


Program, social studies (cont.): 
units of work and, 35 
youth needs and, 1-3 
Projection equipment, classroom, 219 
Project method, 151-53, 342 
Projectors: 
opaque, 449-54 
map construction, 282 
overhead transparency, 455 
Projects, pupil initiative and, 221-22 
Pupil reporting, 130-34 
assigning the report, 131-32 
Checking of reports, 133-34 
presentation, 132-33 
report check list, 133 
written reports, 134 
Pupils: 
American problems course and, 307- 
308 
characteristics, 58-59 
classroom, in, 220 
developmental tasks, 59-61 
evaluation by, core course, 51-52 
geographic activities, 298-301 
individual differences: 
gifted learner, 67-68 
identifying, means, 61-63 
individual learner, 67 
rapid learner, 68-72 
slow learner, 72-77 
social studies, in, 63-64 
social studies teacher and, 65-81 
working with learners, 77-80 
initiative in classroom, 220-21 
projects and, 221-22 
learning process, in, 56-81 
library usage and, 413-14 
needs, 59; see also Youth, needs 
physical growth and development, 
57-58 
planning and participation in eval- 
uation, 514—15 
Progress, reporting, 515-16 
questions of, 167-68 


Publications, special, library resources, 
410-11 


Q 


Questioning, 163-65 
distribution of questions, 165-66 


Questioning (cont.): 
manner of teacher, 165 
mode of addr 165 
pace to be maintained, 166 
pupils’ questions, 167-68 
repetition, 166 
responses to, treating, 166-67 
technique, 165-68 

Quiz, test, 511 

Quiz contests, geographic pupil activ- 

ities, 300 


R 


Radio, 458-60 
current events, for, 357-59 
Rapid learner, 68-72 
Reading: 
collateral, library and, 414-17 
developmental, bibliographies, 406- 
407 
program, professional growth, 106 
skills, 205-207 
stimulation of, history and, 259-61 
Recordings, 455-57 
Records: 
anecdotal, 518 
cumulative, 517 
Regional geography, 273 
Registration in social studies, 21-22 
Relief maps, 283-84 
papier-maché, 283 
salt-and-flour, 284 
Relief models, maps, 281 
Reorganization, social studies program, 
25-26 
Report cards, revising, 525-33 
Report check list, 133 
Reporting, pupil, 130-34 
assigning the report, 131-32 
checking of reports, 133-34 
presentation, 132-33 
report check list, 133 
student progress, 515-16 
written. reports, 134 
Research: 
evaluation, for improving, 524-25 
laboratory method, 154-55 
professional growth, 106 
skills, 179-80 
Resources: 
community, 469-90 
library, 400-13 


| St. Louis, American problems 
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Resource units. 122 

Reviews, 168-70 
Richard Carvel, 9: 
Roberts, Kenneth, 
Robinson, James H 
Rossoff, M., 405 
Round table discussion, 351-5 


arvey, 12 


S 


course 
in, 306-307 
Sand tables, visual aid, 434-35 
Savings, history through, 262 
Secondary. school 
sts, 500-501 


community and, 488-90 
curriculum, see Curriculum 
geography in, 274-77 
history in, 228-29 
instructional practices and, 14546 
programs, youth needs and, 1-3 
social studies in, place, 1-14 
Selected. United States Government 
Publications, 408 
Semester test, 511-12 
Sequence objective tests, 506-507 
Silhouette slides, 451 
Skil 173-210 
a core program and, 49-51 
bibliographies, making, 202-204 
books, care of, rules for, 197-202 
civics, in, 373-74 
committee work, 190 
debating, 188-89 
development, 17-18, 174-79 
principles, 173-74 
discussion, 187-89 
evaluation, 197 
geographic, 267-68 
graphic interpretation, 205 
interviewing, 190-91 
library materials, using, 180-81 
listening effectively, 195-96 
map interpretation, 204-205 
newspaper reading, 191-94 
notebook, keeping, 184-85 
note-taking, 183-84, 191 
outlining, 181 
directions for, 182-83 
form, example, 182 
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Skills (cont.): 
problem solving, 196-97 
reading, 205-907 
reports, written, 185-87 
research, 179-80 
speaking, 194-95, 205-207 
study habits, 208-209 
study techniques, developing, 207- 
208 
summarizing, 187 
term papers, 185-87 
writing, 205-207 
Slides: 
cellophane, 452-53 
etched and plain glass, 451-52 
individual, 451-53 
photographic, 453 
plastic, 453 
silhouette, 451 
Slogans, history through, 262 
Slow learner, 72-73 
characteristics, 73~77 
Smith, Adam, 309 
Social Education, 11, 407 
Social education, defined, 12-13 
Social Beography, 272-73 
Socialized recitation, 148-50 
advantages, 150 
disadvantages, 150-51 
precautions, 150-5] 
values, 150 
Social learning, defined, 13 
Social living, defined, 13 
Social sciences, 8-9 
defined, 12 
social studies and, 8-14 
Social studies: 
aims, 10 
citizenship and, 371-72 
current events and, 360-62 
curriculum versus, 18 
defined, 10, 12 
developments in, 26-27 
secondary education, 9-13 
educational progress and, 13-14 
education objectives and, 3-6 
individual differences in, 63-64 
offerings in, 21-22 
place in secondary school, 1-14 
problem-solving, application to, 
160-61 


Social studies (cont.): 
program, see Social studies program 
registration in, 21-22 
social sciences and, 8-14 x 
standard reference books in, 401-405 
teacher, see Teacher, social studies 
terminology used in, definitions, 
12-13 
textbooks, see Textbooks 
Social Studies, 407 
Social studies program: 
course of study and, 34-35 
department chairman, see Depart- 
partment chairman 
in operation, 22-25 " 
instruction, planning, see Instruction 
learning experiences in, organizing. 
29-30 
Objectives, 6-8 
specific, 7-8 
organization, 16-36 
correlation, 20 
fusion, 20 
integration, 20 
types, 18-20 
purposes, 16-18 
registration and offerings in, 21-22 
reorganization, attempts at, 25-26 
revising, 27-29 ` 
teacher, see Teacher, social studies 
textbooks and, 30 
check list for, 32-34 
selecting, 30-32 
units of study, see Units of study 
Society: 
individuals in, 326-28 
needs, imperative, 5-6 
teacher contacts with, 88 8 
Sociology, study and teaching, 322-2 
community as basis for organization, 
324-95 
Current events and, 362 
individuals in society, 326-28 
Organization of materials, 324 
Social change, 323-94 
Vitalizing instruction, 325-26 
Songs, history through, 262-63 
Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow 
Camp, 257 
Spears, H., 112-13 
Speech: 
effective, 194-95 


Speech (cont.): 
skills, 205-207 
Sports Corner, current events bulletin 
board, 
Spy, The, 


Stamps, postage, geography and, 293-97 | 


Standard Catalogue for High School 
Libraries, 253 
State and local history, 245-48 
Stereographic projection, 290 
Stevenson, Burton Egbert, 257 
Storage space, classrom, 214 
Students, see Pupils 
Student teacher, 94—100 
daily planning and, 136-37 
observation, value, 94-95 
student teaching, 95-96 
aids for practice teacher, 99-100 
observations, preliminary, 95 
orientation to school, 96 
success in, hints for, 96-97 
supervision, 97-98 
orientation, 98 
Student teaching, 95-96 
aids for practice teacher, 99-100 
observations, preliminary, 95 
orientation to school, 96 
success iri, hints for, 96-97 
supervision, 99 
Study: 
directed, 171 
habits, 208-209 
professional growth program, 107-108 
supervised or directed, 171 
techniques, developing, 207-208 
units, see Units of study 
Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory, 12 
Study courses, see Courses of study 
Subject curriculum, 18, 19 
Summarizing, 187 
Supervised study, 171 
Supervision: 
student teacher, 97-98 
orientation, 98 
teacher looks at, 111-14 
Supplies, cabinets for, 215-16 


m 


Table of contents, part of book, 201 
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. 213-14 
s s, 440-41 
ackboards, 213 
visual aid, 431-34 
Tape recorder, 456 


"Teacher: 


citizenship responsibility, 370-71 
community and, 470 
cooperation between librarian and, 
117-18 
core program: 
counselor, as, 47 
evaluation by, 52-53 
expediter, as, 47 
friend, as, 47 
participant, as, 47 
preparation, 45—47 
qualities for, 46-47 
role, 47-48 
technician, as, 47-48 
criteria, evaluation, 520-21 
current events program and, 350-51 
individual dillerences, identifying. 
techniques for, 62-63 
library do's for, 419-20 
social studies, 83-115 
audio-visual materials 
65 
community and, 108-109 
contacts with society, 88 
co-worker, as, 85-86 
department chairman, see Depart- 
ment chairman 
evaluation and, 521-26 
friend, as, 85-86 
guidance responsibilities, 88-90 
individual differences and, 65-81 
librarian and, 465-66 
philosopher, as, 85-86 
preparation, 90-94 
professional growth, 104 
program for growth, 104—108 
qualities, 83-87 
successful, 83-85 
supervision, 111-14 
teaching competence, 100-104 
traits, 87-88 
student, 94—100 
aids for practice teacher, 99-100 
daily planning and, 136-37 
observation, value, 94-95 


and, 463- 
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Teacher (cont.): 
student (cont 
student teaching, 95-97, 99 
supervision, 97-98 
subject, responsibilities, 88-89 
working with learners, 77-80 
Teacher-group relationship, 144 
‘Teacher-pupil planning, unit frame- 
work, 128-30 z 
Teaching, see Instruction 
Teaching competence, 100-104 
Technician, core teacher as, 47-48 
Techniques, instructional, 144, 161-71 
assignment, 161-63 
drill, 170-71 
questioning, 163-68 
review, 168-70 
supervised or directed study, 171 
Television, 457-58 
Telling method, 148, 342 
Term papers, 185-87 
Tests and testing, 495-96 
audio-visual materials, through, 507- 
508 
classroom use, 508-10 
essay tests, 498-500 
scoring, 500-501 
final test, 512-13 
objective tests, 501-502 
“new-type,” 502-503, 507 
true-false, 503-507 
orally administered written 
513 
periodic test, 511 
pretest, 510 
quiz, 514 
semester test, 511-12 
Sources for tests, 539 
types commonly given, 510-12 
unit test, 510 
use and misuse, 513-15 
‘Textbook-recitation method, 147-48 
Textbooks: 
publishers, 537-39 
social studies program and, 30 
check list for, 32-84 
selecting, 30-32 
visual aids, 434 
Title page, part of book, 200 
Tools, cabinets for, 215-16 
Town meeting, current events, 352 
Transcriptions, 455-57 


tests, 


Travel, professional growth, 107 . 
Treasure for the Taking: Book List 
for Boys and Girls, 253 
True-false objective te 
arrangement or sequence 
matching questions, 5 
multiple choice, 504 


03-507 
506-507 


U 


Units of study, 119-20 
characteristics of good, 124-25 
classification, 119-20 
daily lesson and, 135-36 

plan: 
form of, 139-41 
suggested, 138 
planning, 134-35 Š 
sequence within unit, trends in, 
137-39 
student teacher and, 136-37 
experience units, 122-23 
good, defined, 120 
learner and, 120-21 
planning, 121-22 
process units, 123-24 
resource units, 122 
sequence within, daily planning, 
137-39 
social studies program and, 35 
types, 122-25 
unit framework, 125-41 
activities, 130 
considerations, basic, 128 
daily lesson, 13441 
guide sheets, 196 
help in planning, sources, 126-34 
pupil reporting, 130-34 
teacher-pupil planning, 128-30 
world history, 234 
Unit test, 510 
Using Your High School Library, 405 


V 


Validity, defined, 496-97 

Van Royen, W., 270 

Vertical File Service, 408 

Virginian, 255 

Visual materials, see Audio-visual ma- 
terials 

Vocabulary growth, 355-57 


=a 


Ww 


Wealth of Nations, 309 
Western Hemisphere history 240-43 
Whitman, Walt, 256 
Wiles, K., 65 
Window shades, map construction, 
282-83 
Wisconsin, geography programs in, 276 
Workbook exercises, 170-71 
Work experience, 483-84 
opportunities for, 484-85 
Workshop: 
classroom as, 219-20 
professional growth program, 106 
Work units, see Units of study 
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; World history, 232-33 


content of course, 233-34 
objectives for, 227-98 
understandings in, basic, 234-35 
Writing skills, 205-207 
Written reports, 185-87 
pupil. 134 
Written. tests, orally administered, 513 


M 


Youth needs: 
imperative, 4-5 
library meeting, role, 420-93 
meeting, 3-6 
secondary-school programs and, 1-3 
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